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Thirteenth  Season  of  Winter  Trips-1894-95. 


NINE    DELIGHTFUL    TOURS 


HCROSS  THE   CONTINENT   TO 


C^LIFORJ^lI-A. 

Ur[der  tt^e  Directior)  of  iVLessrs.  Rayn\or[d  S  Wl^itcoiiqb. 


OUR  annual  series  of  autumn,  winter  and  spring  tours  from  the  East  to  California 
will  include  nine  different  parties  during  the  season  of  1894-95.  It  is  now 
universally  recognized  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  journey  be  accomplished  so 
comfortably  and  luxuriously  as  in  connection  with  our  excursions.  The  passenger  who 
is  a  member  of  a  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  party  not  only  dismisses  all  care  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  of  rooms,  transportation  of  baggage,  places  in  cars,  and  the  like, 
but  at  once  surrounds  himself  or  herself  with  every  element  of  comfort,  safety  and 
elegance  known  to  railway  travel.     Our  transcontinental  tours  include  many  valuable 
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features  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  such  as  special  train  service,  vestibuled  Pullman 
palace  sleeping  and  dining  cars,  halts  at  the  principal  points  of  interest,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  all  incidental  expenses  for  sleeping  cars,  meals,  transfers,  hotel  board,  etc., 
during  the  journeys  to  and  from  California.  They  have  also  another  very  important 
advantage.  The  tickets  give  the  holders  entire  freedom  while  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
permitting  them  to  travel  from  place  to  place  at  will  (transportation  coupons  being 
furnished  for  numerous  side  trips),  and  to  return  east  either  independently,  on  any 
regular  train,  or  with  scheduled  parties  on  certain  fixed  dates.  In'  case  a  passenger 
returns  by  regular  train,  the  coupons  for  railway  transportation,  Pullman  berths,  meals, 
hotel  accommodations,  and  other  incidental  traveling  expenses,  may  be  used  at  the 
points  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  any  unused  coupon  for  incidental  expenses 
will  be  redeemed  after  arrival  home.  An  ample  time  limit  is  allowed  on  all  of  our 
excursions,  the  return  tickets  being  good  until  July,  1895.  We  have  also  made 
arrangements  through  which  the  holders  of  our  tickets  effect  a  saving  of  fifty  cents  per 
day  in  board  at  all  of  the  principal  hotels  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  this  amounts  to  a  large  sum  in  the  course  of  a  winter's  sojourn,  especially 
for  those  who  have  the  expenses  of  several  persons  to  bear,  and  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant advantage  of  traveling  under  our  auspices.  Our  system  throughout  is  particularly 
advantageous  for  ladies  going  to  California  unattended,  though  at  the  same  time 
meeting  the  requirements  of  all  classes  of  experienced  travelers. 

Vestibuled  Trains. 
The  vestibuled  trains,  with  dining  cars,  supply  comforts  and  luxuries  not  otherwise 
attainable,  and  such  as  were  never  before  provided  the  tr-^nscontinental  tourist.       We 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  were  the  pioneers  in  running  vestibuled  trains 


through  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  also  that  we  were  the  first  to  establish  a  dining-car 
service  between  the  East  and  California.  In  the  belief  that  our  patrons  demand  every- 
thing possible  in  the  way  of  first-class  and  elaborate  service,  we  have  made  contracts 
with  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  to  provide  these  appointments  —  vestibuled 
trains  of  the  newest  and  inost  elegant  design,  with  palace  sleeping  cars  and  dining 
cars  —  for  our  outward  excursions,  and  also  for  our  returning  parties  whenever 
practicable.  Many  of  the  cars  in  our  service  were  built  expressly  for  our  business, 
and  are  provided  with  an  unusual  number  of  private  apartments,  having  running 
water,  toilet  rooms,  etc. 

Special  Dining  Cars. 
Some  of  the  eastern  roads  run  their  own  dining  cars,  but  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
on  the  routes  to  California,  this  feature  was  unknown  until  its  adoption  in  our  ex- 
cursions. We  maintain  a  complete  special  dining-car  service  in  connection  with  our 
special  trains.  By  the  use  of  the  dining  car,  three  meals  a  day  at  regular  hours  are 
insured.  This  is  an  important  consideration  to  many  travelers,  to  whom  delays  and 
detentions  may  mean  not  only  discomfort,  but  illness.  No  innovation  in  the  older 
appointments  of  railway  travel  has  contributed  more  to  enhance  the  comfort  of  the 
traveler  than  this  feature,  which  completes  the  similarity  between  the  railway  train 
and  the  hotel.  With  a  dining  car  forming  a  part  of  each  train,  meals,  in  the  case  of 
sickness,  can  be  served  as  if  the  passenger  were  at  home.  On  some  of  our  trains, 
Pullman  palace  hotel  cars  and  private  cars,  having  their  own  kitchens  and  their  own 
special  service,  have  been  brought  into  requisition.  The  same  degree  of  excellence  is 
preserved  in  the  hotel  car  as  in  the  dining  car.  The  private  cars,  which  are  intended 
for  family  parties,  are  furnished  in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  and  are  the  perfection 
of  comfort  and  elegance.     For  the  use  of  private  cars,  additional  rates  are  charged. 
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Other  Advantages. 

In  connection  with  both  the  outward  and  homeward  routes  there  are  numerous  side 
trips.  These  are  not  provided  in  regular  passage  tickets,  or  in  any  other  excursion 
scheme,  having  been  arranged  solely  for  our  trips.  The  advantages  of  a  special  train 
service,  to  be  enjoyed,  in  most  instances,  by  our  parties  under  personal  escort,  need 
not  be  urged,  as  they  will  be  readily  perceived.  In  New  Mexico,  California,  Colorado, 
and  elsewhere,  facilities  for  leisurely  sight-seemg  are  gained  thereby.  Another  con- 
sideration, which  has  much  to  do  with  the  comfort  of  a  passenger  on  a  long  railway 
journey,  is  this,  that  our  trains  are  run  at  a  safe  and  moderate  rate  of  speed,  thus 
enhancing  the  pleasures  of  sight-seeing.  For  journeys  of  five  or  six  hours  in  length 
between  the  large  cities  of  the  East  very  high  speed  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 
There  is  no  such  requirement  in  the  case  of  a  long  trip  across  the  continent,  in  which 
health  and  pleasure  are  the  objects  sought.  A  moderate,  easy  run  produces  far  less 
strain  on  the  physical  and  nervous  system  than  fast  time,  and  our  trains  will  continue 
to  merit  the  favor  that  has  been  accorded  them  on  this  account. 

All  our  parties  will  be  under  the  charge  of  competent  conductors,  who  will  relieve 
the  passengers  of  all  the  ordinary  cares  and  annoyances  of  traveling.  While  with  a 
party,  the  passenger  has  always  the  aid  and  attention  of  our  representatives.  At 
other  times,  our  agents  in  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco,  with  their 
assistants,  will  be  found  ready  to  answer  every  inquiry,  and  to  give  all  required  help. 
Application  may  be  made  to  them  at  any  time  for  information  or  assistance  with 
regard  to  railroad  train  service,  hotel  accommodations,  the  checking  of  baggage, 
securing  of  sleeping-car  berths,  cashing  of  drafts,  forwarding  of  mail,  etc.  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen,  our  patrons  may  plan  their  own  movements  while  in  California,  and 
nevertheless  have  the  aid  of  our  agents  at  all  times.     No  other   California  tourists 
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have  the  same  advantage.     This  feature  is  of  especial  importance  to  ladies  who  travel 

without  escort. 

Reduced  Rates  at  the  Leading  Hotels. 

Members  of  our  tourist  parties  enjoy  the  special  and  very  great  advantage  of 
reduced  rates  of  board  at  the  leading  California  hotels.  Travelers  who  make  the 
transcontinental  journey  independently  are  shown  no  such  consideration.  During 
the  past  few  years  many  thousand  people  have  visited  the  Pacific  Coast  under  our 
auspices.  This  large  volume  of  business  —  most  of  which  they  would  not  have  had 
otherwise  —  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  principal  California  hotels.  An  immense 
amount  of  widespread  and  invaluable  advertising  has  also  been  given  them  through- 
out the  East  in  connection  with  our  tours.  Our  patrons  are  thus  naturally  and 
reasonably  accorded  many  favors  not  ordinarily  granted  to  other  travelers.  At 
the  hotels  mentioned  in  the  list  below,  a  reduction  of  fifty  cents  per  day  for  each 
person  from  regular  rates  is  made  to  members  of  our  parties  holding  our  round-trip 
transcontinental  tickets.  This  is  an  obvious  and  tangible  benefit  of  membership  in 
a  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  party,  in  addition  to  the  privileges  already  mentioned  of 
special  train  and  dining-car  service,  and  personal  escort  and  attention. 

No  fixed  programme  of  travel  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  required  by  our  arrangements, 
but,  as  fully  explained  further  on,  our  passengers  are  left  entirely  free  in  their  move- 
ments after  arriving  in  Southern  California.  The  short  journeys  about  the  State  are 
usually  taken  independently,  and  the  stay  at  any  given  hotel  may  be  made  longer  or 
shorter  at  will,  without  losing  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  rates  allowed  to  the 
members  of  our  excursions.  On  arriving  at  any  hotel  with  which  we  have  these 
special  arrangements,  the  traveler  registers  like  all  other  tourists,  taking  such  accom- 
modations as  he  may  desire,  and  on  departure,  when  settling  his  account,  a  reduction 
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of  fifty  cents   per 

person  per   day  from 

the  regular  price  for  the  accommodations 

occupied  will  be  made  by  the  hotel  cash 

ier.     The  round-trip 

transcontinental  ticket 

book,  bearing  the  ( 

Dwner's  signature,  shou 

id  be  shown  to  the  cashier  on  the  settlement 

of  the  bill,  for  the 

purpose  of  identification  and  as  evidence  that  the  holder  is  entitled 

to  the  special  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  rate,  but  no  identification  is  necessary  upon 

arrival. 

The  following  is 

a  list  of  the  hotels  in 

California  and  elsewhere  which  make  this      | 

reduction  to  members  of  our  parties:  — 

PLACE. 

HOTEL. 

PROPRIETOR. 

MANAGER. 

East  Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Raymond. 

W.  Raymond. 

M.  C.  Wentworth. 

Glenwood  Springs,  Co 

The  Colorado. 

W.  Raymond. 

A.  W.  Bailey. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Midland  Hotel. 

Fifth  Ave.  Hotel  Co. 

C.  G.  Baird. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Westminster. 

Potter  &  Johnson. 

Manitou,  Col. 

Barker's  Hotel. 

C.  W.  Barker. 

Cliff  House. 

E.  E.  Nichols. 

E.  E.  Nichols,  Jr. 

Monterey,  Cal. 

Hotel  del  Monte. 

Georg  Schonewald. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Hotel  Metropole. 

F.  B.  Prussia. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

Echo  Mountain  House.    T.  S.  C.  Lowe. 

Hotel  Green. 

Col.  G.  G.  Green. 

J.  H.  Holmes. 

Pomona,  Cal. 

Hotel  Palomares. 

Hotel  Palomares  Co., 

John  Wasson,  Secretary. 

Portland,  Or. 

The  Portland. 

H.  C.  Bowers. 

Redlands,  Cal. 

Hotel  Terracina. 

Wm.  M.  Tisdale. 

Redondo  Beach,  Cal. 

Redondo  Beach  Hote 

1. 

Riverside,  Cal. 

The  Glenwood. 

Frank  A.  Miller. 

F.  W.  Richardson. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Golden  Eagle  Hotel. 

W.  O.  Bowers. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  Knutsford. 

G.  S.  Holmes. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 

Hotel  del  Coronado. 

TO 

E.  S.  P.abcock. 

PLACE. 

San  Francisco,  Cal, 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


Santa  Monica,  Cal. 


HOTEL. 

Palace  Hotel. 

Hotel  Vendome. 
Hotel  Rafael. 
The  Arlington. 
The  San  Marcos. 
Pacific  Ocean  House. 
Pope  House. 
Riverside  House. 
Sea  Beach  Hotel. 
Hotel  Arcadia. 


PROPRIETOR. 

John  C.  Kirkpatrick, 
Managing  Director. 


E.  P.  Dunn. 
Sullivan  &  Chase. 
Mrs.  Anna  Pope. 
Fred  Barson. 
J.  T.  Sullivan. 
S.  Reinhart. 


MANAGER. 

George  B.  Warren, 

Assistant  Manager. 
George  P.  Snell. 
J.  A.  Clough. 


Several  of  the  hotels  in  the  above  list  are  on  our  homeward  routes.  At  most  of 
these  places  brief  halts  are  made  by  the  returning  parties,  the  same  being  provided 
for  by  the  excursion  tickets.  Our  special  arrangements  for  reduced  rates  will  thus  be 
required  only  in  longer  visits. 

Accommodations  on  Arrival  in  California. 

The  destination  of  each  of  the  outward  trains  is  San  Diego.  For  all  of  our  passen- 
gers who  have  not  made  their  own  hotel  arrangements,  accommodations  will  be 
secured  there  in  advance  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado.  The  travelers  will  thus  have  a 
stopping  place  provided,  and  their  comfort  and  convenience  consulted,  before  their 
arrival.  Those  who  desire  to  make  prolonged  stays  will  find  circulars,  diagrams  of 
the  hotel,  price  lists,  and  other  information  at  our  Eastern  offices,  and  engagements 
of  rooms  may  be  made  before  leaving  home,  if  desired.  The  length  of  the  stay  will 
be  entirely  optional  with  each  person.  Our  agent  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  is  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Ryder.  Mr.  Ryder's  cooperation  may  be  availed  of  by  our  patrons  to  any 
extent  desired. 


Entire  Freedom  of  Movement. 

The  plan  of  our  winter  excursions  permits  the  widest  possible  liberty  to  the  indi- 
vidual tourist.  The  objection  that  is  sometimes  made  to  excursion  parties  on  the 
score  that  the  traveler  is  thereby  shut  off  from  the  privilege  of  going  where  he  pleases 
and  when  he  pleases,  of  remaining  as  long  as  circumstances  and  inclination  may  lead 
him,  and  of  returning  when  he  chooses,  cannot  in  any  sense  apply  to  these  tours. 
These  privileges  are  precisely  what  our  winter  excursions  do  secure.  A  party  keeps 
together  on  the  outward  journey,  with  many  manifest  advantages,  but  there  are  no 
"  programme  features"  beyond  the  arrival  in  Southern  California.  The  tourist  may 
secure  rooms  at  a  hotel  of  his  own  choosing,  and  travel  through  California  at  leisure 
without  planning  any  definite  programme.  He  may  be  governed  wholly  by  circum- 
stances or  inclination,  and  the  disposal  of  his  time  on  the  Pacific  Coast  may  be  made 
wholly  a  matter  of  later  decision. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  outward  trips  from  the 
East  to  California,  and  the  returning  trips  from  California  to  the  East,  as  described 
in  this  book,  are  not  continuous.  The  question  is  frequently  asked  when  such  and 
sujh  an  outward  excursion  returns,  though  in  point  of  fact  the  journeys  are  entirely 
distinct.  The  returning  parties  are  made  up  in  California  in  advance  of  the  fixed 
dates  in  the  same  way  that  the  outward  parties  are  formed  in  the  East,  and  each  one 
of  the  returning  parties  may  include  members  of  all  of  the  outward  excursions  that 
have  arrived  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  connecting  link  of  travel  between  the  outward 
and  returning  excursions  —  the  journey  between  Southern  California  and  San  Fran- 
cisco—  is  generally  made  independently,  in  which  event  passengers  can  make  their 
own  engagements  of  sleeping-car  places,  or  arrange  for  the  same  through  our  agents 
at  Los  Angeles  or  The  Raymond.     There  are  also  certain  dates  when  personally 


conducted  parties  will  go  from  Los  Angeles  or  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Francisco. 
These,  as  well  as  the  dates  of  both  the  outward  and  returning  tours,  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  circular.  But  we  will  repeat  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  that  the 
journeys  from  the  East  to  Southern  California,  from  Southern  California  to  San 
Francisco,  and  from  San  Francisco  east  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and 
must  be  separately  arranged  for,  the  passenger  thus  having  complete  freedom  during 
the  entire  period  of  his  stay.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  whenever  suggestions 
for  the  employment  of  the  visitors'  time  in  California  are  desired,  they  will  be 
furnished  with  pleasure,  while  for  any  required  assistance  the  services  of  our  agents 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  always  available. 

Our  system  likewise  gives  the  passenger  perfect  liberty  of  action  with  regard  to  the 
date  of  his  return,  and  equal  liberty  of  choice  in  the  matter  of  returning  with  a  con- 
ducted party  or  as  an  independent  traveler.  The  route  of  the  return  trip  must  be 
settled  when  the  ticket  is  bought,  on  account  of  the  requirements  of  the  transconti- 
nental railroads,  and  because  the  different  lines  of  travel  represent  a  difference  in 
time  and  cost;  but  every  other  detail,  mcluding  the  place  of  sojourn  and  the  time  of 
return,  is  left  for  subsequent  decision  m  accordance  with  individual  desire.  There  are 
certain  dates  when  parties  will  return  under  escort.  The  return  tickets  are  equally 
good  on  any  regular  train  without  sacrificing  any  incidental  feature,  except,  of  course, 
that  persons  returning  independently  will  lose  the  advantages  of  the  special  trains 
stopping  at  all  principal  points  of  interest,  and  the  comforts  of  a  regular  dining-car 
service.  Thus  our  passengers  are  not  compelled  to  "  look  out  for  themselves"  unless 
they  so  desire,  and  at  the  same  time  are  permitted  to  use  the  widest  freedom  in  all 
cases.  Every  excursion  ticket  of  our  issue  confers  first-class  privileges,  together  with 
sleeping-car  accommodations,  incidental  meals,  and  all  traveling  expenses,  whether 
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the  passenger  returns  independently  or  with  a  tourist  party.  Where  no  dining  cars 
are  ordinarily  run,  passengers  returning  independently  will  be  furnished  with  meals 
at  dining  stations. 

Holders  of  our  excursion  tickets  are  obliged  to  accompany  a  party  only  as  far  as 
the  arrival  in  California.  The  coupons  for  the  side  trips  from  San  Bernardino  to 
Redlands  and  return,  from  The  Raymond  to  Echo  Mountain  and  return,  and  from 
Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego,  Santa  Monica,  Redondo  Beach,  and  Santa  Barbara  and 
return,  the  journeys  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  the  side  trips  from  the 
latter  point  to  San  Jose,  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Rafael,  etc.,  and  return,  and  the 
homeward  journey,  can  be  used  at  any  time,  the  return  tickets  being  good  until 
July,  either  with  one  of  our  parties  under  personal  escort  or  on  regular  trains.  A 
person  can  decide  upon  the  date  of  the  return  trip  while  in  California,  notifying,  in 
case  a  return  with  a  party  is  desired,  one  of  our  agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  who 
will  make  all  required  arrangements.  Persons  are  thus  free  to  arrange  their  stay 
in  California  in  accordance  with  circumstances  and  individual  preferences,  returning 
at  their  leisure.  Special  advantages  will  be  given  members  of  our  parties  who  desire 
to  visit  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Big  Tree  Groves,  or  who  wish  to  make  an  excursion 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  the  latter  connection  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
special  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Islands  and  return,  under  personal  escort, 
arranged  for  March  i6.  (See  pages  1 1 5-1 19.)  There  will  also  be  an  early  summer  trip 
through  British  Columbian  and  Alaskan  waters. 

Applications  for  membership  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  party  may  be  made  to  any  of 
our  eastern  or  California  offices. 
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Description  of  Routes. 

For  the  purpose  of  easy  definition  the  several  routes  of  our  California  excursions 
are  designated  by  letters,  Routes  A  and  C  being  the  ones  taken  in  the  outward 
journeys,  and  Routes  A,  D,  and  E  in  the  homeward  trips.  The  various  routes  may 
be  described  briefly  as  follows:  — 

Route  A,  outward  via  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  La  Junta,  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque, 
Barstow,  and  San  Bernardino,  to  San  Diego,  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles,  etc.,  the  journey 
from  the  Missouri  River  westward  being  made  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  line.     Route  A  returning  is  over  the  same  roads. 

Route  C,  outward  via  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Houston,  San  Antonio,  El  Paso, 
Tucson,  Yuma,  and  Colton,  to  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  etc.,  the  journey 
from  New  Orleans  westward  being  over  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  '*  Sunset 
Route."  Two  excursions  will  proceed  to  New  Orleans  via  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
and  Chattanooga,  and  one  via  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  Mobile. 

Route  D,  returning  from  San  Francisco  via  Sacramento,  Ogden,  and  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  and  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  line  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Grand  Junction, 
Glenwood  Springs,  Manitou,  and  Denver;  from  Denver  to  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs; 
and  thence  via  Chicago  and  Buffalo. 

Route  E,  returning  from  San  Francisco  via  the  Mount  Shasta  route,  Portland, 
Seattle,  Puget  Sound,  Victoria,  Tacoma,  Livingston,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Chicago, 
and  Buffalo,  the  journey  from  Portland  and  Tacoma  eastward  to  St.  Paul  being  made 
over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
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Dates  of  Outward  Excursions. 

DATES  OF  LEAVING  NEW    YORK.                                              DESTINATION. 

dates  OF  ARRIVAL. 

No.  I,  Thursday,  October  i8,  1894,  Route  A.                      San  Diego. 

Saturday,  October  27. 

No.  2,  Thursday,  November  15,  1894,  Route  A.                 San  Diego. 

Saturday,  November  24. 

No.  3,  Thursday,  December  13,  1894,  Route  A.                 San  Diego. 

Saturday,  December  22. 

No.  4,  Wednesday,  January  9,  1895,  Route  C.                    San  Diego. 

Monday  January  21. 

No.  5,  Thursday,  January  17,  1895,  Route  A.                      San  Diego. 

Saturday,  January  26. 

No.  6,  Wednesday,  January  30,  1895,  Route  C.                  San  Diego. 

Monday,  February  11. 

No.  7,  Thursday,  February  7,  1895,  Route  A.                     San  Diego. 

Saturday,  February  16. 

No.  8,  Tuesday,  February  19,  1895,  Route  C.                     San  Diego. 

Tuesday,  March  5. 

No.  9,  Thursday,  March  7,  1895,  Route  A.                         San  Diego. 

Saturday,  March  16. 

Note. —  Passengers  by  either  Route  A  or  Route  C  can  reach  other 

Southern  California  cities  by  con- 

necting  trains  from  San  Bernardino  or  Colton  on  the  same  days  given 

in  the  foregoing  table  as  the  dates 

of  the  arrival  of  the  special  trains  at  San  Diego.     San  Francisco  can  be  reached  the  day  following. 

Excursion  Trains  from  Los  Angeles  to 

San  Francisco. 

dates  of  departure.                                                                                                               dates  of  arrival  in  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

No.  I,  Tuesday,  March  5. 

Wednesday,  March  6. 

No.  2,  Thursday,  March  28. 

Friday,  March  29. 

No.  3,  Friday,  May  17. 

Saturday,  May  18. 

Excursion  Trains  from  Santa  Barbara  to 

San   Francisco. 

dates    of    departure.                                                                                                             dates  of  arrival  in  SAN  FRANCISCO.           | 

No.  I,  Thursday,  March  14. 

Friday,  March  15. 

No.  2,  Thursday,  April  4. 
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Friday,  April  5. 

Dates  of  Returning  Excursions. 

DATES  OF  DEPARTURE.  DATES  OF  ARRIVAL  IN  NEW   YORK. 

No.  I,  San  Francisco,  Monday,  March  ii,  Route  D.*  Saturday,  March  23. 

No.  2,  San  Francisco,  Monday,  April  i,  Route  D.  Saturday,  April  13. 

No.  3,  Los  Angeles,  Monday,  April  8,  Route  A.  Saturday,  April  13. 

No.  4,  San  Francisco,  Monday,  April  22,  Route  D.  Saturday,  May  4. 

No.  5,  San  Francisco,  Monday,  April  22,  Route  E.  Thursday,  May  9, 

No.  6,  San  Francisco,  Monday,  May  13,  Route  D.  Saturday,  May  18. 

No.  7,  San  Francisco,  Monday,  May  13,  Route  D.  Saturday,  May  25. 

No.  8,  San  Francisco,  Monday,  June  3,  Route  D.  Saturday,  June  15. 

No.  9,  San  Francisco,  Monday,  June  3,  Route  E.t  Friday,  June  28. 

*No.  r  may  be  changed  to  leave  San  Francisco  Wednesday,  March  6,  and  arrive  in  New  York 
Saturday,  March  16. 

t  No.  9  includes  a  week's  visit  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Returning  Routes  and  Dates  Optional. 

In  further  explanation  of  our  system,  it  may  be  said  that  passengers  can  go  out  by 
the  Santa  Fe  line  (Route  A),  selecting  any  of  the  six  dates  given,  and,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  stay  in  California,  return  by  any  route  that  was  selected  when  the 
tickets  were  bought.  For  example,  going  out  in  October,  November,  December, 
January,  February,  or  March,  by  said  route,  they  can  return  by  route  D  {via  Ogden, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Glenwood  Springs,  Manitou,  Denver,  Council  Bluffs,  and  Chicago) 
March  11,  April  i,  April  22,  May  13,  or  Jiine  3.  These  are  the  dates  when  parties 
return  by  special  train,  but  the  tickets  are  available  by  regular  train  on  any  other  date. 
If  route  A  is  selected  for  the  return,  the  passenger  has  the  choice  of  returning  with  a 
party  April  8,  or  by  regular  train  on  any  other  date;    or  if   Route  E   (the  Northern 
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Pacific  line)  there  are  two  dates  when  the  return  may  be  made  under  special  escort, 
April  22  and  June  3,  with  the  same  privilege  of  returning  independently  by  regular 
train  service.  Precisely  the  same  privileges  are  accorded  to  persons  who  go  out  via 
Route  C  (through  New  Orleans  and  Texas),  any  of  the  returning  dates  by  Routes  A, 
D,  or  E  being  available  under  special  escort,  or  the  regular  trains  may  be  employed  if 
preferred. 

What   the   Tickets   Include. 

Our  tickets,  in  accordance  with  the  routes  and  at  the  rates  given  below,  embrace  all 
traveling  expenses,  viz.:  — 

All  expenses  of  the  outward  journey  from  New  York  to  California  according  to  the 
itinerary,  including  railway  passage,  sleeping-car  berth  (half  a  section),  meals  en 
routey  transfers  to  and  from  hotels  and  board  at  hotels  where  the  same  are  required 
in  the  stops  by  the  way,  transportation  and  care  of  checked  baggage  (150  pounds 
being  allowed  each  person),  and  side  trips  en  route. 

Side  trips  (passage  ticket  only)  from  San  Bernardino  to  Redlands  and  return,  either 
direct  or  via  Mentone;  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego  and  return,  either  direct  or  via 
San  Bernardino  and  Colton;  San  Diego  to  La  Jolla  and  return;  Los  Angeles  to 
Santa  Monica  and  return  ;  Los  Angeles  to  Redondo  Beach  and  return ;  The 
Raymond  to  the  summit  of  Echo  Mountain  and  return  ;  and  Los  Angeles  to 
Santa  Barbara  and  return. 

Passage  ticket,  sleeping-car  berth  and  meals  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco, 
and  in  the  case  of  persons  returning  by  Route  A,  from  San  Francisco  to  Los 
Angeles. 
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Transfers  in  San  Diego  to  and  from  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  in  Riverside  to  and 
from  The  Glenwood  in  Los  Angeles  from  the  Southern  California  station  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  station;  in  Santa  Barbara  to  and  from  any  hotel;  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  and  from  the  Palace  Hotel;  in  San  Jose  to  and  from  The  Vendome; 
in  Monterey  to  and  from  the  Hotel  del  Monte;  and  in  San  Rafael  to  and  from 
the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Side  trips  (passage  ticket  only)  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose,  Monterey,  and 
Santa  Cruz  and  return,  San  Jose  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Hamilton  and  return, 
and  San  Francisco  to  San  Rafael  and  return. 

All  expenses  of  the  homeward  journey  from  California  to  New  York  according 
to  the  itinerary,  including  railway  passage,  sleeping-car  berth  (half  a  section), 
meals  ^;/ r^?//^,  transfers  to  and  from  hotels,  board  at  hotels,  transportation  and 
care  of  checked  baggage,  and  side  trips. 

Price  of  Tickets. 

Outward  by  Route  A  —  Santa  Fe  Line. 

Leaving  New  York  October  i8,   November    15,   December  13,    January  17, 

February  7,  and  March  7,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  5,  7,  and  9. 

Adults.         Children 
under  12. 

Returning  by  Route  A  (Santa  Fe  line) $280.00    $185.00 

Returning  by  Route  D  (Denver  &  Rio  Grande  line) 310.00       205.00 

Returning  by  Route  E  (Northern  Pacific  line) 380.00       252.00 

Note  Regarding  Children's  Tickets. —  When  no  separate  sleeping- car  accom- 
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modations  are  required,  the  rates  for  children  wiH  be  as  follows :     Returning  by  Route 
A,  $137.50:  Route  D,  $157.50;  Route  E,  $199.50. 

Note  Regarding  Route  E.— In  connection  with  Returning  Excursion  No.  9 
there  will  be  a  side  trip  of  a  week,  under  special  escort,  through  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  The  cost  of  this  trip  will  be  $65 ;  for  children  between  5  and  12  years 
of  age,  $32.50. 

Outward  by  Route  C  — Southern  Pacific  Company's  Line  via  New  Orleans. 

Leaving  New  York  January  9  and  30  and  February  19,  Nos.  4,  6,  and  8. 

Adults.        Children 
under  12. 

Returning  by  Route  A  (Santa  Fe  line) $325.00    $215.00 

Returning  by  Route  D  (Denver  &  Rio  Grande  line) 355.00       235.00 

Returning  by  Route  E  (Northern  Pacific  line) 425.00       282.00 

Note  Regarding  Children's  Tickets. —  When  no  separate  sleeping-car  accom- 
modations are  required,  the  rates  for  children's  tickets  will  be  as  follows :  Returning 
by  Route  A,  $152.50;  Route  D,  $185.00;  Route  E,  $227.00. 

Note  Regarding  Route  E. —  In  connection  with  Returning  Excursion  No.  9 
there  will  be  a  side  trip  of  a  week,  under  special  escort,  through  the  Yellowstone 
xVational  Park.  The  cost  of  this  trip  will  be  $65;  for  children  between  5  and  12 
years  of  age,  $32.50. 

Special  Tickets  Outward  and  Returning  by  Route  A  —  Santa  Fe  Line. 

For  the  accommodation  of  persons  who  have  visited  California  in  previous  years, 
or  who,  for  other  reasons,  do  not  wish  to  take  the  various  side   trips  on   the   Pacific 
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Coast,  we  are  able  to  furnish  tickets  for  the  outward  tours  by  Route   A,  as  above, 
returning  by  the  same  route,  embracing  the  following  items  only :  — 
All  expenses  of  the  outward   journey  by  Route  A  from  New  York  to  San  Bernardino 
according  to  the  itinerary,  including  railway  passage,  sleeping-car  berth  (half  a 
section),  meals  en  route^  transfers  to  and  from  The  Auditorium,  Chicago,  and 
board   there,  transportation  and   care  of   checked  baggage   (150  pounds   being 
allowed  each  person),  and  the  side  trip  from  Lamy  to  Santa  Fe  and  return. 
Passage  ticket  from  San  Bernardiwo  to  Los  Angeles. 
Passage  ticket,  sleeping-car  berth,  and  meals  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  and 

return. 
All  expenses  of  the  homeward  journey  by  Route  A  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York 
according  to  the  itinerary,  including  railway  passage,  sleeping-car  berth  (half  a 
section),  meals  en  rottte,  and  transportation  and  care  of  checked  baggage. 
These  tickets  will  be  good  returning  from  California  east  either  on  any  regular 
train  by  Route  A  until  July,  1895,  ^^  with  our   personally  conducted  party  leaving 
Los  Angeles  April  8.     The  price  will  be  as  follows:  — 

Adults $250.00 

Children  under  12  requiring  separate  sleeping-car  accommodations 165.00 

Children  under  12  not  requiring  separate  sleeping-car  accommodations 115.00 

General  Notes  Regarding  Tickets. 

The  rates  given  for  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  call  for  everything  provided 
in  the  tickets  for  adults,  including  separate  sleeping-car  accommodations  on  all  the 
lines  traveled  over,  to  and  from  California,  and  in  the  journeys  between  Los  Angeles 


and  San  Francisco.  When  a  separate  berth  is  not  required  a  considerable  reduction 
is  made  in  the  price  of  children's  tickets,  as  noted  in  the  schedules  above.  The  bag- 
gage transportation  on  children's  tickets  is  limited  to  seventy-five  pounds  for  each 
ticket. 

Persons  traveling  from  Salt  Lake  City  eastward,  via  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
route,  on  regular  trains,  will  make  the  journey  somewhat  more  quickly  than  the 
"specials."  Meal  coupons  that  remain  unused  under  such  circumstances  can  be  made 
available  at  the  hotels  in  Glenwood  Springs  or  Manitou,  or  will  be  redeemed  at 
any  of  our  eastern  offices. 

While  the  prices  of  tickets  returning  by  Excursion  No.  6  from  San  Francisco  east 
(the  quick  trip  without  stops  en  route)  are  made  the  same  as  for  the  other  returning 
tours  by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  route,  portioiis  cf  the  tickets  for  hotel  board, 
meals,  and  transfers  will  remain  unused  where  the  journey  is  made  without  halts. 
All  such  unused  coupons  will  be  redeemed  at  their  full  value,  thereby  lessening  the 
cost  of  the  trip. 

Unused  hotel,  meal  and  sleeping-car  coupons  are  redeemed  by  our  agents  at  the  full 
price  paid  therefor.  Coupons  for  railway  transportation  are  not  redeemable,  except 
that  the  railroad  tickets  for  side  trips  in  California  will  be  redeemed  if  none  of  the 
coupons  forming  the  complete  side  trip  have  been  used. 

Rates  for  Extra  Sleeping-Car  Accommodations. 

Members  of  our  excursion  parties  who  desire  extra  sleeping-car  accommodations 
can  secure  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  halts  during  the  journey.  The  rates  for 
additional  accommodations  are  as  follows :  — 


Outward  Trips. 

Route  A. —  New  York  to  San  Bernardino  or  San  Diego,  in  accordance  with  the 
itinerary:  For  extra  double  berth  (giving  an  entire  section  to  one  person),  $22.50. 
Drawing  room  with  toilet  annex,  for  one  occupant,  $67.50;  for  two  occupants,  $45  — 
$22.50  each  ;  for  three  occupants,  entire  extra  charge,  $22.50. 

Route  C. —  New  York  to  Colton  or  San  Diego,  in  accordance  with  the  itinerary: 
For  extra  double  berth,  $25.  Drawing  room  with  toilet  annex,  for  one  occupant, 
$75;  for  two  occupants,  $50  —  $25  each  ;  for  three  occupants,  entire  extra  charge,  $25. 
Between  Los  Angeles  or  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Francisco,  Either  W^ay. 

Extra  double  berth,  $2.50.  Drawing  room,  with  toilet  annex,  for  one  occupant, 
$6.50;  for  two  occupants,  $4  —  $2  each;  for  three  occupants,  entire  extra  charge,  $1.50. 

Returning  Trips. 

Route  X. —  Los  Angeles  to  New  York:  For  extra  double  berth,  $22.50.  Draw- 
ing room  with  toilet  annex,  for  one  occupant,  $67.50  ;  for  two  occupants,  $45 — $22.50 
each ;  for  three  occupants,  entire  extra  charge,  $22.50. 

Routed. —  San  Francisco  to  New  York:  For  extra  double  berth,  $22.50.  Draw- 
ing room  with  toilet  annex,  for  one  occupant,  $67.50;  for  two  occupants,  $45  —  $22.50 
each;  for  three  occupants,  entire  extra  charge,  $22.50. 

Route  E. —  San  Francisco  to  New  York:  For  extra  double  berth,  $27.50.  Draw- 
ing room  with  toilet  annex,  for  one  occupant,  $82.50;  for  two  occupants,  $55  —  $27.50 
each  ;  for  three  occupants,  entire  extra  charge,  $27.50. 

Special  Information  Regarding  Sleeping-Car  Space. 

All  applications  for  extra  sleeping-car  accommodations,  either  whole  sections  or 
drawing  rooms,  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  or  eastward  from  Los  Angeles 
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by  Route  A,  must  be  made  to  Charles  C.  Harding,  agent  for  Raymond  Sc  Whitcomb^s 
excursions,  at  The  Raymond,  East  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Applications  for  extra  sleeping-car  accommodations  eastward  from  San  Francisco 
(by  Routes  D  or  E)  must  be  made  to  Carroll  Hutchins,  agent  for  Raymond  &  Whit- 
comb's  excursions.  Room  88  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  All  applications 
are  registered  in  the  order  they  are  received. 

Payment  for  extra  sleeping-car  accommodations  must  be  made  in  advance  of  the 
departure  of  the  party,  or  the  space  will  not  be  held. 

Notes  about  the  Return  Trips. 

Our  tickets  allow  the  holders  the  privilege  of  stopping  over  for  about  nine  months 
from  the  date  of  issue,  in  California,  Oregon,  or  Washington,  or  at  any  point  on  the 
return  trip  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Chicago. 

Members  of  our  outward  excursions  who  desire  to  return  with  a  party  must  register 
their  names  for  the  particular  date,  stating  their  destination,  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  time  of  leaving  San  P'rancisco  or  Los  Angeles.  All  applications  for 
membership  in  returning  parties,  extra  sleeping-car  accommodations  on  the  homeward 
journey,  etc.,  should  be  made  to  Carroll  Hutchins,  agent  for  Raymond  &  Whitcomb, 
Room  88  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  the  case  of  persons  returning  from 
San  Francisco  by  Routes  D  or  E ;  or  to  Charles  C.  Harding,  agent  for  Raymond  & 
Whitcomb,  The  Raymond,  East  Pasadena,  Cal.,  if  the  passenger  is  to  return  from 
Los  Angeles,  by  Route  A. 

All  persons  who  intend  returning  with  a  party,  and  who  have  registered  their  names 
therefor,  must  forward  their  Pullman  sleeping-car  coupons  (reading  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco  to  Ogden,  or  San  Francisco  to  Portland,  by  Routes  A, 
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D,  or  E  respectively)  to  IVIr.  Hutchins  or  Mr.  Harding,  as  above,  at  least  four  days 
in  advance  of  the  date  of  departure.  Where  this  rule  is  not  observed,  places  in  the 
sleeping  cars  will  not  be  held,  and  the  names  will  not  be  placed  on  the  room-lists  for 
the  hotels  where  sojourns  are  to  be  made  returning. 

Persons  remaining  in  California  later  than  June  3,  1895,  should  apply,  before 
leaving  for  the  East,  to  our  agent,  Samuel  Miller,  No.  613  Market  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  information  and  assistance  in  connection  with  the  signing  of  the  excursion 
ticket,  securing  sleeping-car  berths,  etc. 

Persons  returning  independently  by  Route  E  can  apply  for  information  or  assistance 
to  our  Pacific-Northwest  agent,  A.  D.  Charlton,  No.  121  First  street,  Portland,  Ore, 

On  the  returning  excursions  sleeping-car  coupons  must  be  used  for  a  continuous 
trip  from  the  starting  point  to  the  destination  named  thereon.  If  ** stop-offs*  are 
made  between  the  initial  9nd  terminal  stations  named  on  the  coupon,  the  coupon  will 
not  be  available  on  the  resumption  of  the  journey.  Persons  who  return  independently 
and  wish  to  stop  off  at  intermediate  stations,  should  pay  the  usual  Pullman  fares  from 
point  to  point  and  retain  their  coupons,  which  will  be  redeemed  at  the  through  Pull- 
man fare  for  the  distance  covered  by  the  coupons. 

The  returning  tickets  by  Route  D  (the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  line)  are  also  good  on 
the  through  trains  over  the  Colorado  Midland  Railway,  so  that  persons  traveling 
homeward  independently  have  a  choice  of  routes  east  of  Grand  Junction,  Col.  Both 
lines  pass  through  Glenwood  Springs,  where  stop-over  privileges  are  allowed. 
Between  Denver  and  Chicago  passengers  returning  independently  may  travel  nia 
either  Council  Bluffs  or  Kansas  City. 

Passengers  returning  independently  by  Route  D  must  exchange  their  sleeping-car 
coupons  at  the  office  of  the  district  superintendent  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com- 
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pany  in  the  station  at  Ogden,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  wSleeping-car  coupons  should  also  be  exchanged  at  Denver  and  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  (Route  D),  Kansas  City  (Route  A),  and  Portland  or  Tacoma,  and  St.  Paul 
(Route  E). 

Exchange  of  Tickets  in  Chicago  Returning. 

Persons  returning  eastward  independently  from  Chicago,  or  any  point  west  thereof, 
are  required  to  exchange  their  passage  and  sleeping-car  tickets  in  Chicago.  This 
may  be  done  either  at  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  (Nickel  Plate)  Railroad 
station  ticket  office,  Englewood,  J.  R.  Rupp,  agent ;  at  the  ticket  office  in  the  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  station,  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Clark  streets  ; 
or  at  the  city  ticket  office  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  No.  199 
South  Clark  Street,  Henry  Thorne,  City  Passenger  Agent. 

Applications  for  sleeping-car  accommodations  must  be  addressed  to  Mr  Thorne. 
Niagara  Falls  is  the  only  place  east  of  Chicago  where  "stop-overs"  are  allowed. 
Persons  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  stopping  there  can  take  the 
train  leaving  Chicago  at  2.00  p.  M.,  arrive  at  Niagara  Falls  via  Buffalo  the  next  morn- 
ing, spend  the  day,  leave  for  the  East  at  night,  and  arrive  in  New  York  the  following 
morning.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  visit  Niagara  Falls  will  proceed  directly  through 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  requiring  only  one  night  on  the  road  east  of  Chicago. 
\\\  either  case  Mr.  Thorne  should  be  given  early  notification,  in  order  that  the  neces- 
sary sleeping-car  accommodations  may  be  reserved. 

Persons  returning  independently  from  points  west  of  Chicago,  and  not  wishing  to 
break  their  journey  at  that  city,  will  change  cars  at  the  Union  station  in  Englewood, 
arriving  there  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway,  and  leaving  by  the 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  (Nickel  Plate)  Railroad.     This  obviates  the  transfer 
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which  would  otherwise  be  necessary  in  Chicago  from  the  Rock  Island  station,  Van 
Buren  street,  to  the  Nickel  Plate  station.  Twelfth  and  Clark  streets.  Baggage  may 
be  checked  through  to  the  East,  and  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rock  Island  road  to  the 
Nickel  Plate  at  Englewood. 

Suggestions  about  Joining  a  Party. 

Persons  desiring  to  join  any  of  our  parties  should  send  their  names  to  be  registered 
at  as  early  a  date  as  convenient.  A  name  is  registered  as  soon  as  an  intention  to  go 
is  expressed,  and  rhis  registration  secures  a  place  in  the  cars,  at  hotels  where  sojourns 
may  be  made,  and  in  every  way  insures  membership  in  the  party.  No  payment  of 
money  is  required  in  this  connection.  If  circumstances  prevent  the  person  from  going, 
notice  of  the  fact  should  be  sent  to  us,  and  the  name  will  be  taken  from  the  list  and 
the  next  applicant  permitted  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Tickets  can  be  taken  and  paid  for  at 
the  convenience  of  the  passenger  any  time  to  within  about  one  week  of  the  date  of 
departure,  and  should  the  passenger  then  be  prevented  from  going,  the  money  will  be 
refunded.  The  advantage  of  sending  in  names  early  is  readily  seen.  In  all  cases  the 
parties  are  limited  in  numbers,  and  it  frequently  occurs  that  they  are  filled  long  before 
the  dates  of  departure.  Persons  are  not  compelled  to  come  to  the  starting  point  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  an  excursion,  but  may  connect  with  the  train  at  any  convenient 
point  along  the  route.  The  sleeping-car  berths  are  assigned  previous  to  the  date  of 
starting,  and  those  belonging  to  passengers  who  join  at  points  on  the  route  are 
invariably  held  for  them  until  they  are  required.  The  returning  route  must  be  deter- 
mined on  before  the  ticket  is  taken,  but  the  date  may  be  left  indefinite.  Each  pas- 
senger is  entitled  to  the  free  transportation  of  150  pounds  of  checked  baggage  for  a 
whole  ticket,  or  75  pounds  for  a  half  ticket.     Hand  baggage  in  every  case   must  be 
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looked  after  by  the  owner,  and  it  is  advisable  to  take  no  more  or  heavijr  luggage  of 
this  description  than  can  be  conveniently  carried  into  and  out  of  cars,  omnibuses  or 
hotels. 

Hints  Regarding  Clothing, 

The  parties  will  leave  the  East  at  times  when  warm  clothing  will  be  a  necessity  not 
only  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  but  over  much  of  the  way  across  the  continent.  In  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  the  temperature  will  most  likely  be  genial,  but  over- 
coats, shawls,  or  convenient  wraps  should  invariably  be  at  hand.  The  nights  are 
always  cool.  The  best  plan  is  to  wear  woolen  clothing  in  California  through  summer 
and  winter.  Californians  themselves  make  no  change  in  the  thickness  of  their  cloth- 
ing from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  The  climate  is  dryer,  and  this  renders  thick 
clothing  in  warm  weather  much  less  disagreable  than  it  would  be  under  similar  ther- 
mometric  conditions  in  the  East.  Dust  may  be  encountered  in  a  late  spring  or  sum- 
mer journey,  but  the  heat  is  not  likely  to  be  oppressive  anyw^here  on  the  line  of  our 
excursions  until  midsummer,  and  even  then  the  choice  of  routes  secures  every  possible 
advantage  in  the  way  of  comfortable  traveling.  For  out-door  exercise  at  the  seashore, 
serviceable  clothing  and  stout  walking  shoes  or  boots  are  desirable.  Rubber  shoes 
and  water-proofs  will,  of  course,  suggest  themselves.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  in  no  part  of  the  Pacific  coast  does  the  **  rainy  season"  mean  a  constant 
down-pouring.  There  are  weeks,  and  sometimes  a  month  or  more,  without  a  shower. 
In  the  northern  region,  which  some  of  the  excursion  parties  are  to  visit  on  the  return, 
rains  are  more  frequent  than  in  the  south,  but  the  climate  in  Oregon  and  around  Puget 
Sound  is  delightful  in  spring  and  summer. 

In  the  Yosemite  trip  strong  and  serviceable  clothing  and  a  pair  of  stout  walking 
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shoes  or  boots  will  be  indispensable.  Finery  should  be  left  behind,  and  baggage 
siiould  also  be  discarded  io  as  great  an  extent  as  possible.  The  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  where  the  traveler  should  be  prepared  with 
clothing  which  dust  cannot  injure,  good  walking  shoes,  and  wraps  for  evening  wear. 
There  are  few  nights  in  that  elevated  region,  even  in  midsummer,  without  frosts. 

For  the  excursion  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  warm  and  comfortable  clothing  for  the 
ocean  trip  is  desirable.  On  the  islands  the  temperature  is  genial,  but  water-proof 
outer  garments  are  likely  to  be  of  use  on  account  of  the  frequent  rains.  Stout  walking 
shoes  are  desirable,  especially  on  the  volcano  trip. 

Directions  for  Mailing  Letters, 

Members  of  our  parties  who  have  no  definite  plans  in  regard  to  their  movements 
upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  who  are  unable  to  leave  precise  mailing  directions 
with  their  friends,  can  have  their  letters  addressed  "Care  of  Charles  C.  Harding, 
The  Raymond,  East  Pasadena,  Cal.,"and  the  same  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  any 
point  requested.  Letters  and  papers  sent  to  our  car'i  in  San  Francisco  should  likewise 
be  directed  "Care  of  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Room  88  Crocker  Building,"  and 
will  be  found  at  our  office  as  above  in  the  Crocker  Building,  Market  and  Post  streets, 
or  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  given.  In  order  to  get  their  mail  promptly, 
persons  whose  movements  are  undecided  should  register  their  addresses  as  often  as 
changed  at  our  East  Pasadena  office,  as  above,  if  in  Southern  California,  or  at  our 
San  Francisco  office  if  elsewhere. 


In  comparing  our  arrangements  with  others,  it  should  be  taken   into  consideration 
that  persons  who  join  the  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  parties  know  at  the  outset  precisely 
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what  the  tour  is  to  cost,  inasmuch  as  every  needed  incidental  expense  is  included 
in  the  general  ticket.  The  cost  ot  ine  sojourn  on  the  Pacific  Coast  can  also  be 
determined  closely. 

The  great  number  of  trips,  the  choice  of  routes,  and  the  liberal  provisions  governing 
the  use  of  our  excursion  tickets,  cannot  fail  to  meet  every  possible  requirement  on 
the  part  of  tourist  and  traveler.  It  has  been  our  constant  purpose  to  anticipate  every 
demand  which  experienced  and  discriminating  travelers  are  likely  to  make.  It  is  now 
possible,  under  our  system,  to  visit  California  either  for  rest,  recreation,  travel,  or 
sight-seeing,  and  the  excursionist  may  dispose  of  his  time  in  his  own  way,  at  the  same 
time  securing  many  special  advantages.  Thousands  of  eastern  people  have  enjoyed 
our  trips  to  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  thirteen  years  last  past.  For  a  longer  period 
our  eastern  excursions  have  been  known.  We  can  speak  with  pride  of  the  select 
character  of  our  traveling  parties,  and  to  persons  who  have  accompanied  us  we  con- 
fidently refer  all  who  desire  information  as  to  the  practical  working  of  our  system. 
We  possess  peculiar  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  the  tourist  business,  and  we 
have  made  a  specialty  of  catering  to  the  best  class  of  travelers,  who  know  the  needs 
and  possibilities  of  ordinary  travel,  and  from  whom,  we  are  happy  to  add,  we  have 
received  the  most  appreciative  commendation.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  by  our 
plan  the  traveler  provides  himself  with  every  possible  luxury,  or  rather,  finds  it  pro- 
vided for  him.  As  everything  in  the  way  of  accommodations  and  meals  is  a  matter 
of  previous  adjustment,  he  may  dismiss  all  care  and  responsibility,  and  give  himself 
up  to  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  journey.  Time  and  money  are  both  economized  to 
a  remarkable  extent,  and  the  trip  rendered  what  it  should  be  —  a  source  of  comfort 
and  enjoyment. 
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ITINERARIES. 


Outward  by  Route  A  —  Santa  Fe  Line. 

Thursday,  Oct.  18,  1894.  Tour  No.  i. 
Thursday,  Nov.  15,  1894.  Tour  No.  2. 
Thursday,  Dec.  13,  1894.  Tour  No.  3. 
Thursday,  Jan.  17,  1895.  Tour  No.  5. 
Thursday,  Feb.  7,  1895.  Tour  No.  7. 
Thursday,  March  7,  1895.     Tour  No.  9. 


Leave  New  York  by  ferry  from  the  West  Shore 
Railroad  station,  foot  of  Franklin  street,  at  5.00 
p.  M.,  or  foot  of  West  Forty-second  street  at 
5.15  P.M.,  and  leave  Weehawken  at  5.30  p.m., 
in  special  vestibuled  palace  sleeping  cars  with 
dining  car.     Members   of  the  party   should  check 


their  baggage  to  Chicago.  The  checks  will  be  taken  up  on  the  train,  and  the  baggage  will  be 
dehvered  at  the  rooms  of  the  owners  in  the  hotel.  Tags  are  supplied  with  the  excursion  tickets,  and 
these,  with  the  owner's  name  and  home  address  plainly  inscribed  thereon,  should  be  attached  to  every 
trunk,  valise,  or  other  piece  of  baggage,  to  serve  as  a  ready  means  of  identification. 


Friday,  Oct.  19,  1894.    Tour  No.  i. 

Friday,  Nov.  16,  1894.     Tour  No.  2. 

Friday,  Dec.  14,  1894.    Tour  No.  3. 

Friday,  Jan.  18,  1895.     Tour  No.  5. 

Friday,  Feb.  8    1895.     Tour  No.  7. 

Friday,  March  8,  1895.    Tour  No.  9. 

Saturday,  Oct.  20,  1894.     Tour  No.  i. 

Saturday,  Nov.  17,  1894.     Tour  No.  2. 

Saturday,  Dec.  15,  1894.     Tour  No.  3. 

Saturday,  Jan.  19,  1895.    Tour  No.  5. 

Saturday,  Feb.  9,  1895.     Tour  No.  7. 

Saturday,  March  9,  1895.     Tour  No.  9. 

Note. —  Persons  who  wish  to  start  from  New  York  later  than  Thursday,  thus  having  a  shorter  stay 
in  Chicago,  will  be  provided  with  tickets  for  one  of  tl;e  limited  trains  leaving  the  Grand  C'entral  station 
by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  on  Saturday.     See  page  48. 
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Arrive  at  Buffalo  at  10.00  a.  m..  Eastern  time; 
leave  Buffalo  at  9.10  A.  m..  Central  time,  by  the 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  (Nickel  Plate) 
Railroad;  arrive  in  Cleveland  at  4.00  p.  m.,  and 
leave  at  7.15  p.  m. 


Arrive  in  Chicago   (Nickel  Plate  station,  Twelfth 
►  and  Clark  streets)  at  8,30  a.  m.  ;  omnibus  transfer 
to  The  Auditorium. 


Sunday,  Oct.  21,  1894.     Tour  No.  i. 
Sunday,  Nov.  18,  1894.     Tour  No.  2. 
Sunday,  Dec.  16,  1894.     Tour  No.  3. 
Sunday,  Jan.  20,  1895.     Tour  No.  5. 
Sunday,  Feb.  10,  1895.     Tour  No.  7. 
Sunday,  March  10,  1895.     Tour  No.  9. 
Monday,  Oct.  22,  1S94.     Tour  No.  i. 
Monday,  Nov.  19,  1S94.     Tour  No.  2. 
Monday,  Dec.  17,  1894.     Tour  No.  3. 
Monday,  Jan.  21,  1895.     Tour  No.  5. 
Monday,  Feb.  11,  1895.     Tour  No.  7. 
Monday,  March  11,  1895.     Tour  No.  9. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  23,  1894.     Tour  No.  i. 
Tuesday,  Nov.  20,  1894.     Tour  No.  2. 
Tuesday,  Dec.  18,  1894.     Tour  No.  3. 
Tuesday,  Jan.  22,  1895.     Tour  No.  5. 
Tuesday,  Feb.  12,  1895.    Tour  No.  7. 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1895.     Tour  No.  9. 
Note. —  Railway  time  changes  at  Dodge  City, 
Mountain  standard,  or  105th  meridian  —  one  hour  s 
Wednesday,  Oct.  24,  1894.    Tour  No.  ^. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  21,  1894.     Tour  No.  2. 
Wednesday,  Dec.  19,  1894.    Tour  No.  3 
Wednesday,  Jan.  23,  1895.     Tour  No.  5. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  13,  1895.     Tour  No.  7. 
Wednesday,  March  13,  1895.    Tour  No.  9. 


In  Chicago. 


Omnibus  transfer  from  The  Auditorium  to  the 
station  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way (Van  Buren  street,  between  Pacific  avenue  and 
Sherman  street),  and  leave  Chicago  at  9.00  A.  m. 


Arrive  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  8.00  A.  m.;  leave 
Kansas  City  at  12.30  p.  m.  via  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 


Kan.,  from  Central  standard,  or  90th  meridian,  to 
lower. 


[    On  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  ^?^ 
route  through  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
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Thursday,  Oct.  25,  1894.     Tour  No.  i. 
Thursday,  Nov.  22,  1894.     Tour  No.  2. 
Thursday,  Dec.  20,  1894.     Tour  No.  3. 
Thursday,  Jan.  24,  1895.     Tour  No.  5. 
Thursday,  Feb.  14,  1895.     Tour  No.  7. 
Thursday,  March  14,  1895.     Tour  No.  9. 
Friday,  Oct.  26,  1894.    Tour  No.  i. 
Friday,  Nov.  23,  1894.     Tour  No.  2. 
Friday,  Dec.  21,  1894.     Tour  No.  3. 
Friday,  Jan.  25,  1895.    Tour  No.  5. 
Friday,  Feb.  15,  1895.    Tour  No.  7.  I 

Friday,  March  15,  1895.     Tour  No.  9.  J 

Note. —  Railway  time  changes  at  Barstow  from  Mountain  standard,  or  105th  meridian,  to  Pacifi 
standard,  or  120th  meridian  —  one  hour  slower. 


Arrive  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  at  an  early  hour,  tlie~ 
cars  remaining  upon  a  side  track;   leave  Santa  Fe 
at  12.00  M. ;  arrive  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  at  4.00 
p.  Ai. ;  leave  Albuquerque  at  5.00  p.  m.,  and  pro- 
ceed westward  on  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad. 


On   the    Atlantic    &    Pacific   Railroad    en   route 
through  Arizona. 


Saturday,  Oct.  27,  1894.    Tour  No.  i. 

Saturday,  Nov.  24,  1894.    Tour  No.  2. 

Saturday,  Dec.  22,  1894.    Tour  No.  3. 

Saturday,  Jan.  26,  1895.     Tour  No.  5. 

Saturday,  Feb.  16,  1895.    Tour  No.  7. 

Saturday,  March  16,  1895.    Tour  No.  9. 
Beach,  E.  S.  Babcock,  manager. 

Note. —  Passengers  for  other  points  can  take  connecting  trains  at  San  Bernardino,  reaching  Redlands 
at  11.57  A.  M.,  Pasadena  at  1.03  p.  M..,The  Raymond  at  1.07  p.  m.,  I.os  Angeles  at  1.30  p.  m.,  and  Santa 
Barbara  at  7.35  p.  M.     San  Francisco  can  be  reached  the  ensuing  day. 

For  a  description  of  the  route  see  pages  48-56. 


]  From  Barstow,  Cal.,  southward  via  the  Southern 

I  California  Railway  to  San  Bernardino,  arriving  at 

!  11.00  A.  M.,  and  thence  by  the  same  line  to  San 

I  Diego  via  Colton.  Riverside,  Orange,  Santa  Ana, 

I  and  Oceanside,  arriving  at  San  Diego  at  7.00  p.  m.  ; 

J  transfer  to    the    Hotel  del   Coronado,   Coronado 


Outward  by  Route  C  - 

Wednesday,  Jan.  9.     Tour  No.  4. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  30.     Tour  No.  6. 


-Via  Chattanooga  and  New  Orleans. 

j      Leave  New  York  at   9.00  a.m.,  from  the  station  of 
j      the   Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  foot  of  Liberty 


street,  by  ferry,  and  leave  Jersey  City  at  9.12  a.  m.  in  a  train  of  vestibuled  Pullman  palace  sleeping 
cars,  with  dining  car.  The  cars  will  go  througli  to  California,  and  all  meals  will  be  furnished  in 
the  dining  car,  except  during  the  sojourn  in  Chattanooga.  On  arrival  at  the  station  members  of  the 
party  should  check  their  baggage  to  Chattanooga.  The  checks  will  be  taken  up  on  the  train,  and  the 
baggage  will  be  delivered  at  the  rooms  of  the  owners  in  the  hotel.  At  other  convenient  times  en  routey 
and  in  New  Orleans,  trunks  will  be  accessible  in  the  baggage  car.  Tags  are  supplied  with  the  excursion 
tickets,  and  these,  with  the  owner's  name  and  home  address  plainly  inscribed  thereon,  should  be  attached 
to  every  trunk,  valise,  or  other  piece  of  baggage,  to  serve  as  a  ready  means  of  identification.  The  train 
will  leave  Bound  Brook  at  10.00  a.  m.,  Philadelphia  (Twenty-fourth  and  Chestnut  streets),  11.42  a.  m., 
Baltimore  2.25  p.m.,  and  Washington  3.30  p.m.  From  Shenandoah  Junction  southward  over  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  system,  via  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  Roanoke,  Va. 

Thursday,  Jan,  10.     Tour  No.  4.  I      En  rojite  on   the   Norfolk  &  Western  and  Southern 

Thursday,  Jan.  31.    Tour  No.  6.  '      Railways  ;  arrive  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,at  2.30  p.  m.  ; 

transfer  to  the  Lookout  Inn,  David  B.  Plumer,  manager. 

Note.  —  Railway  time  changes  at  Bristol  from  Eastern  standard,  or  75th  meridian,  to  Central  stand- 
ard, or  90th  meridian  —  one  hour  slower. 

Friday,  Jan.  11.     Tour  No.  4.  1       .     r      ,  x 

(At  Lookout  Inn. 
I  RiDAY,  Feb.  I.     Tour  No.  6.  ^ 

Saturday,  Jan.  12.    Tour  No.  4.  )      Transfer  from  the  hotel   to  the    station,   and    leave 

Saturday,  Feb.  2.     Tour  No.  6.  '      Chattanooga  at  10.30  a.m.,  via  the  Queen  &  Crescent 

route  ;  arrive  in  New  Orleans  in  the  night ;  the  train  will  be  side-tracked  in  a  convenient  position  on  the 
levee  at  the  foot  of  Esplanade  street. 

Suxday,  Jan.  13.     Tour  No.  4. 

Sunday,  Feb.  3.     Tour  No.  6. 

Monday,  Jan.  14.     Tour  No.  4. 

Monday,  Feb.  4.     Tour  No.  6. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  15.     Tour  No.  4.  1      Leave  New  Orleans  at  i.oo  v.u.^via  the  Southern 

Tuesday,  Feb.  5.     Tour  No.  6.  )      Pacific   Company's   line,    the    "Sunset   Route,"   and 

proceed  through  Wesiern  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
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In  New  Orleans. 
In  New  Orleans. 


Wednesday,  Jan.  i6.     Tour  No.  4.  ^      Arrive  at  Houston  at  5.00  a.  m.  ;  leave  Houston,  via 

Wednesday,  Feb.  6.     Tour  No.  6.  )      the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  at  6.00  a.  m.  ; 

arrive  at  Galveston  S.30  a.  m.  ;  leave  Galveston  i.oo  p.  m.  ;  arrive  at  Houston  3.30  p.  m.  ;  leave  Houston, 
via  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  line,  8.40  p.  m. 

Thursday,  Jan.  17.     Tour  No.  4.  )      Arrive  in  San  Antonio  at  6.30  a.  m.  ;   the  Main  and 

Thursday,  Feb.  7.     Tour  No.  6.  *      Military   Plazas,   San   Fernando   Cathedral,   Govern- 

ment Hill  (Military  Headquarters,  Department  of  Texas),  etc.,  maybe  reached  by  electric  cars;  leave 
San  Antonio  at  12.00  noon. 

Friday,  Jan.  j8.     Toui  No.  4.  ]      Arrive  at  El  Paso  at  2.00  p.  m.  (Central  time);  leave 

Friday,  Feb.  8.     Tour  No.  6.  J      El  Paso  at  5.00  p.  m.  (Pacific  time),  thus  making  a  stay 

of  five  hours. 

Note. —  Railway  time  changes  at  El  Paso  from  Central  standard,  or  goth  meridian,  to  Pacific  stand- 
ard, or  i2oth  meridian  —  two  hours  slower. 

Saturday,  Jan.  19.     Tour  No.  4.  )      Arrive  at  Tucson  at  7.00  a.  m.  ;  leave  Tucson  at  9.00 

Saturday,  Feb.  9.     Tour  No.  6.  »      a.  m.  and  arrive  at  Riverside  via  the  Southern  Cali- 

fornia Railway  from  Colton,  in  .he  night. 
Sunday,  Jan.  20.    Tour  No.  4. 
Sunday,  Feb.  10.    Tour  No.  6. 
Monday,  Jan.  21.     Tour  No.  4.  )      Arrive  at  San  Diego  at  7.00  a.  m.  ;   omnibus  transfer 

Monday,  Feb.  11.     Tour  No.  6.  *      to  the  Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado   Beach,  E.  S. 

Babcock,  manager. 

Notes. —  Passengers  who  desire  to  go  through  to  Los  Angeles  or  other  points  before  visiting  San 
Diego  can  connect  at  Colton  with  trains  arriving  the  same  day  at  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  The  Raymond, 
San  Bernardino,  Redlands,  and  Santa  Barbara.     San  Francisco  can  be  reached  the  following  day. 
For  a  description  of  the  route  see  pages  57-70. 

Outward  by  Route  C  —  Via  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans. 

Tuesday,  February  19.     Tour  No.  8. —  Leave  New  York  for  Cincinnati  in    special    Pullman  palace 
cars.    The  station  from  which  to  depart,  hour  of  departure,  and  route,  will  be  designated  in  advance,  in 
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At  Riverside ;  leave  Riverside  in  the  night. 


due  season.  On  arrival  at  the  station  members  of  the  party  should  check  their  baggage  to  Cincinnati. 
The  checks  will  be  taken  up  on  the  train,  and  the  baggage  will  be  delivered  at  the  rooms  of  the  owners 
in  the  hotel.  At  other  convenient  times  en  route  and  in  New  Orleans  trunks  will  be  accessible  in  the 
baggage  car.  Tags  are  supplied  with  the  excursion  tickets,  and  these,  with  the  owner's  name  and  home 
address  plainly  inscribed  thereon,  should  be  attached  to  every  trunk,  valise,  or  other  piece  of  baggage,  to 
serve  as  a  ready  means  of  identification. 

Wednesday,  February  20.  Tour  No.  8. —  Arrive  in  Cincinnati,  and  transfer  by  the  Cincinnati  Rail- 
road Omnibus  Company  from  the  station  to  the  Gibson  House,  H.  G.  Dunbar,  lessee  and  manager. 

Note. —  Railway  time  changes  between  New  York  and  Cincinnati  from  Eastern  standard,  or  75th 
meridian,  to  Central  standard,  or  90th  meridian  —  one  hour  slower. 

Thursday,  February  21.     Tour  No.  8.—  In  Cincinnati. 

Friday,  February  22.  Tour  No.  8.— Omnibus  transfer  from  the  Gibson  House  to  the  station  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  and  at  10.00  a.  m.  leave  Cincinnati  by  said  line  ;  arrive  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  at  2.30  p.  M. ;  leave  Louisville  5.00  p.  m. 

Saturday,  February  23.  Tour  No.  8. —  Arrive  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  at  9.00  a.  m.  ;  leave  Birming- 
ham 12.00  M. ;  arrive  at  Montgomery  at  4.00  p.  m.  ;  leave  Montgomery  6.00  p.  m.,  and  arrive  in  New 
Orleans  in  the  night. 

Sunday,  February  24.    Tour  No.  8. —  In  New  Orleans. 

Monday,  February  25.     Tour  No.  8. —  In  New  Orleans. 

Tuesday,  February  26  {Mardi  Gras).     Tour  No.  8. —  In  New  Orleans. 

Wednesday,  February  27.  Tour  No.  8. —  In  New  Orleans.  Leave  New  Orleans  at  i.oo  p.  m.  via 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  line,  the  "  Sunset  Route,"  and  proceed  through  Western  Louisiana  and 
Texas. 

Thursday,  February  28.  Tour  No.  8. —  Arrive  at  Houston  at  5.00  a.  m.  ;  leave  Houston,  z/zVi  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  at  6.00  a.  m.  ;  arrive  at  Galveston  8.30  a.m.;  leave  Galveston  i.oo 
p.  M.  ;  arrive  at  Houston  3.30  p.  m.  ;  leave  Houston,  via  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  line,  8.40  p.  m. 
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Friday,  March  i.  Tour  No.  8. —  Arrive  in  San  Antonio  at  6.30  a.  m.  The  principal  places  <>f 
interest  may  be  visited  by  electric  cars,  including  tlie  Alamo,  the  Main  and  Military  Plazas,  San 
Fernando  Cathedral,  Government  Hill  (Military  Headquarters,  Department  of  Texas),  etc  ;  leave  Sari 
Antonio  12.00  noon. 

Saturday,  March  2.  Tour  No.  8. —  Arrive  at  El  Paso  at  2.00  p.  m.  (Central  time);  leave  El  Paso 
at  5.00  p.  M.  (Pacific  time),  thus  making  a  stay  of  five  hours. 

Note. —  Kailway  time  changes  at  El  Paso  from  Central  standard,  or  90th  meridian,  to  Pacific 
standard,  or  120th  meridian — two  hours  slower. 

Sunday,  March  3.     Tour  No.  8. —  At  Tucson.     Leave  Tucson  at  a  late  hour. 

Monday,  March  4.  Tour  No.  %.—  En  route  through  Southern  California.  Arrive  at  Colton  at  i.ocj 
p.  M.,  and  Riverside,  via  the  Southern  California  Railway,  at  2.00  p.  m.  ;  leave  Riverside  at  11.00  p.  m. 

Tuesday,  March  5.  Tour  No.  8. —  Arrive  at  San  Diego  at  7.00  a.  m.  ;  transfer  to  the  Hotel  dei 
Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  E.  S.  Babcock,  manager. 

Notes. —  Passengers  who  desire  to  go  through  to  Los  Angeles  or  other  points  before  visiting  Sai^ 
Diego  can  connect  at  Colton  with  trains  arriving  the  same  day  at  Los  Angeles,  The  Raymond,  Pasadena, 
Redlands,  San  Bernardino,  and  Santa  Barbara.     San  Francisco  can  be  reached  the  following  day. 

For  a  description  of  the  route  see  pages  70-74. 

Trips  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisto. 

Tuesday,  March  5.     No.  i.  )     Leave  Los  Angeles  at  2.00  p.  m.J   via  the  Southern 

Thursday,  March  28.     No.  2.  r     Pacific  Company's  line,  in  Pullman  palace  cars  ;  sup- 

Friday,  May  17.     No.  3.  )     per  at  station  dining  rooms,  Mojave. 

Wednesday,  March  6.     No.  i.  )     Breakfast  on  Southern  Pacific  dining  car ;   arrive  at 

Friday,  March  29.     No.  2.  ?     Oakland  Pier  at  10.10  a.  m.,  and  in  San  Francisco  by 

Saturday,  May  18.     No.  3.  )    ferry  at  10.45  a.  m. 

Note. —  Passengers  can  leave  Santa  Barbara  at  9.06  a.  i\i.,  and  connect  with  the  train  from  Los 
Angeles  at  Saugus. 


Trips  from  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Francisco. 
Thursday,  March  14.     No.  i.  ^      Leave  Santa  Barbara  at  6.00  p.  m.,  via  the  Southern 

Thursday,  April  4.     No.  2.  )      Pacific  Company's  line,  in  Pullman  palace  cars;  from 

Saugus  northward  via  the  main  line. 

Friday,  March  15.     No.  i.  \      En  route  northward;   breakfast  at  Fresno,  dinner  at 

tuiDAY,  April  5.     No.  2.  j      Lathrop;  arrive  at  Oakland  Pier  at  5.10  p.  m.,  and  in 

San  Francisco  by  ferry  at  5.45  p.  m. 

Notes. —  Passengers  from  Los  Angeles  or  other  Southern  California  points  can  leave  Los  Angeles 

at  7.45  p.  M.,  and  connect  with  the  train  from  Santa  Barbara  at  Saugus. 

For  a  description  of  the  route  from  Los  Angeles  or  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Francisco  see  pages  75-77. 

Returning  by  Route  A  —  Santa  Fe  Line. 

Monday,  April  8.  Returning  Excursion  No.  3. —  Leave  Los  Angeles  at  5.15  p.  m.,  Pasadena  5.44 
p.  M.,  and  San  Bernardino  7.55  p.  m.,  via  the  Southern  California  Railway  (Santa  Fe  route),  in  Pullman 
palace  cars;  meals  at  dining  stations  en  route;  from  Barstow  eastward  via  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Note.— Railway  time  changes  at  Barstow,  Cal.,  from  Pacific  standard,  or  120th  meridian,  to  Moun- 
tain standard,  or  105th  meridian  — one  hour  faster. 

Tuesday,  April  9.  Returning  Excursion  No.  3.— On  the  Santa  Fe  route  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 

Wednesday,  April  10.  Returning  Excursion  No.  3.—  From  Albuquerque  eastward  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado. 

Note.— Railway  time  changes  at  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  from  Mountain  standard,  or  105th  meridian,  to 
Central  standard,  or  90th  meridian  —  one  hour  faster. 

Thursday,  April  11.  Returning  Excursion  No.  %.— En  rojtte  through  Kansas  over  the  Santa  Fe 
route;  arrive  at  Kansas  City  at  5.00  p.  m.;  leave  Kansas  City,  via  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway,  at  6.15  p.  m. 
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Friday,  April  12.  Returning  Excursion  No.  3. —  On  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway 
en  route  through  Illinois;  arrive  in  Chicago  at  10.00  a.  m.  ;  leave  Chicago,  via  the  New  York,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis  (Nickel  Plate)  Railroad,  at  2.00  p.  m. 

Note. —  Railway  time  changes  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  from  Central  standard,  or  goth  meridian,  to 
Eastern  standard,  or  75th  meridian  —  one  hour  faster. 

Saturday,  April  13.  Returning  Excursion  No.  3. —  From  Buffalo  eastward  by  the  West  Shore 
route;  arrive  in  New  York,  station  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  foot  of  West  Forty-Second  street,  at 
8.55  p.  M.,  or  foot  of  Franklin  street  at  9.10  p.  m. 

Note. —  For  a  description  of  the  route  see  pages  81-85. 

Returning  by  Route  D — Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Line. 


Monday,  March  n.     Returning  Tour  No.  i.* 

Monday,  April  i.     Returning  Tour  No.  2. 

Monday,  April  22.     Returning  Tour  No.  4. 

Monday,  May  13.     Returning  Tour  No.  7. 

Monday,  June  3.     Returning  Tour  No.  8. 
with  dining  car;    proceed   eastward  via  Port  Costa,   Benicia,  and  Sacramento,  and  cross  the  Sierra 
Nevada  by  daylight. 


Leave  San  Francisco  at  9.00  a.  m.  from  the 
Oakland  ferry,  foot  of  Market  street,  and 
leave  Oakland  Pier  at  9.30  a.  m.,  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company's  Ogden  route, 
taking  a  train  of  Pullman  palace  sleeping  cars 


^  En  route  through  Nevada  and  Utah ;   arrive 

I  at  Ogden,  U.  T.,at  12.00  midnight,  and  leave, 

\  via   the   Rio   Grande   Western   Railway,  for 

I  Salt  Lake  City ;  on  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  City 

J  the  train  will  be  side-tracked  for  the  remain- 


TuESDAY,  March  12.     Returning  Tour  No.  i. 

Tuesday,  April  2.     Returning  Tour  No.  2. 

Tuesday,  April  23.     Returning  Tour  No.  4. 

Tuesday,  May  14.     Returning  Tour  No.  7. 

Tuesday,  June  4.     Returning  Tour  No.  8. 
der  of  the  night  and  the  succeeding  forenoon. 

Note. —  Railway  time  changes  at  Ogden  from  Pacific  standard,  or  120th  meridian,  to   Mountain 
standard,  or  105th  meridian  —  one  hour  faster. 

*  It  may  be  found  desirable  to  change  the  itinerary  of  Returning  Tour  No.  i,  so  as  to  leave   San 
Francisco  Wednesday,  March  6,  and  arrive  in  Philadelphia  Saturday,  March  16. 
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Wednesday,  March  13.     Returning  Tour  No.  i. 
Wednesday,  April  3.     Returning  Tour  No.  2. 
Wednesday,  April  24.     Returning  Tour  No.  4. 
Wednesday,  May  15.     Returning  Tour  No.  7. 
Wednesday,  June  5.     Returning  Tour  No.  8. 
Thursday,  March  14.     Returniag  Tour  No.  i. 
Thursday,  April  4.     Returning  Tour  No.  2. 
Thursday,  April  25.     Returning  Tour  No.  4. 
Thursday,  May  16.     Returning  Tour  No.  7. 
Thursday,  June  6.     Returning  Tour  No.  8. 
Friday,  March  15.     Returning  Tour  No.  i. 
Friday,  April  5.     Returning  Tour  No.  2. 
Friday,  April  26.     Returning  Tour  No.  4. 
Friday,  May  17.     Returning  Tour  No.  7. 
Friday,  June  7.     Returning  Tour  No.  8. 
Saturday,  March  16.     Returning  Tour  No.  i. 
Saturday,  April  6.     Returning  Tour  No.  2. 
Saturday,  April  27.     Returning  Tour  No.  4. 
Saturday,  May  18.     Returning  Tour  No.  7. 
Saturday,  June  8.     Returning  Tour  No.  8. 


Leave  Salt  Lake  City  at  i.oo  p.  m.  via  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railway. 


From  Grand  Junction  eastward  via  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  Railroad;  arrive  at  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  Col.,  at  8.30  a.  m.  ;  transfer 
to  The  Colorado,  W.  Raymond,  proprietor, 
A.  W.  Bailey,  manager. 


At  Glenwood  Springs. 


Transfer  from  The  Colorado  to  the  Denver 

&   Rio  Grande  station,  and  leave  Glenwood 

Springs  at  7.30  A.  M. ;  pass  through  the  caiion 

of  the  Grand  River,  the  canon  of  the  Eagle 

River,  over  Tennessee   Pass,  and   down  the 

Arkansas  River,  through  the  Grand  Canon  and  the  Royal  Gorge,  by  daylight ;    arrive  at  Manitou  about 

midnight,  and  remain  on  the  cars;  in  the  morning  omnibus  transfer  to   Barker's  Hotel,  C  W.  Barker, 

proprietor,  and  the  Cliff  House,  E.  E.  Nichols,  proprietor,  and  E.  E.  Nichols,  Jr.,  manager. 

Sunday,  March  17.     Returning  Tour  No.  i. 

Sunday,  April  7.     Returning  Tour  No.  2. 

Sunday,  April  28.     Returning  Tour  No.  4.  \  At  Manitou. 

Sunday,  May  19.     Returning  Tour  No.  7. 
Sunday,  June  9.     Returning  Tour  No.  8. 
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Monday,  March  i8.     Returning  Tour  No.  i. 
Monday,  April  8.     Returning  Tour  No.  2. 
Monday,  April  29.     Returning  Tour  No.  4. 
Monday,  May  20.     Returning  Tour  No.  7. 
Monday,  June  10.     Returning  Tour  No.  8. 
Tuesday,  March  19.     Returning  Tour  No.  i, 
Tuesday,  April  9.     Returning  Tour  No.  2. 
Tuesday,  April  30.     Returning  Tour  No.  4. 
Tuesday,  May  21.     Returning  Tour  No.  7.  I 

Tuesday,  June  11.     Returning  Tour  No.  8.  J 

Note. —  Railway  time  changes  at  Phillipsburg,  Kan., 

Central  standard,  or  90th  meridian  —  one  hour  faster. 
Wednesday,  March  20.     Returning  Tour  No.  i. 
Wednesday,  April  10.     Returning  Tour  No.  2. 
Wednesday,  May  i.     Returning  Tour  No.  4. 
Wednesday,  May  22.     Returning  Tour  No.  7.  j 

Wednesday,  June  12.     Returning  Tour  No.  8.         J 
Thursday,  March  21.     Returning  Tour  No.  i.  ] 

Thursday,  April  11.     Returning  Tour  No.  2. 
Thursday,  May  2.     Returning  Tour  No.  4.  )■ 

Thursday,  May  23.     Returning  Tour  No.  7.  | 

Thursday,  June  13.     Returning  Tour  No.  8.  J 

Note.— Railway  time  changes  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  from 

standard,  or  75th  meridian  — one  hour  faster. 


y  At  Manitou. 


Transfer  from  the  hotels  to  the  station,  and 
leave  Manitou  by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad  at  8.00  a.  m.  ;  arrive  in  Denver  at 
11.30  A.  M.  ;  leave  Denver  at  5.00  p.  m.  via 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway, 
from  Mountain  standard,  or  105th  meridian,  to 


Friday,  March  22.     Returning  Tour  No.  i. 
Friday,  April  12.     Returning  Tour  No.  2. 
Friday,  May  3.     Returning  Tour  No.  4. 
Friday,  May  24.     Returning  Tour  No.  7. 
Friday,  June  14.     Returning  Tour  No.  8. 


En  route  eastward  through  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  Iowa;  arrive  at  Omaha  about  4.00  p.  m. 
and  Council  Bluffs  4.30  p.  m.  ;  leave  Council 
Bluffs  about  5.30  p.  M. 

On  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way^;/ route  through  Iowa  and  Illinois;  arrive 
at  Englewood  about  12.00  noon;  thence  east 
on  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  (Nickel 
Plate)  Railroad. 
Central  standard,  or  90th  meridian,  to  Eastern 

Arrive  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  about  9.00 
A.  M.,  and  remain  until  afternoon  ;  leave  Niag- 
ara Falls,  via  the  West  Shore  route  (from 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad  station),  at  5.07  p.  m. 
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Saturday,  March  23.     Returning  Tour  No.  i. 
Saturday,  April  13.     Returning  Tour  No.  2. 
Saturday,  May  4.     Returning  Tour  No.  4. 
Saturday,  May  25.     Returning  Tour  No.  7. 
Saturday,  June  15.     Returning  Tour  No.  8. 
Note. —  For  a  description  of  the  route  see  pages  85-97. 


Arrive  in  New  York,  station  of  the  West 
Shore  Railroad,  foot  of  West  Fortj^-second 
street,  at  7.50  a.  m.,  or  foot  of  Frankhn  street 
at  8.05  A.  M. 


Special  Quick  Trip  Returning  by  Route  D  —  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Line. 

Monday,  May  13.  Returning  Tour  No.  6. —  Leave  San  Francisco  at  7.06  a.  m.  from  the  Oakland 
ferry,  foot  of  Market  street,  and  leave  Oakland  Pier  at  7.30  a.  m.,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's 
Ogden  route,  in  Pullman  palace  sleeping  cars ;  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada  by  daylight. 

Tuesday,  May  14.  Returning  Tour  No.  6. —  En  route  through  Nevada  and  Utah;  arrive  at  Ogden 
^t  5.45  P.  M.,  and  proceed  eastward  via  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway. 

Note. —  Railway  time  changes  at  Ogden  from  Pacific  standard,  or  120th  meridian,  to  Mountain 
standard,  or  105th  meridian — one  hour  faster. 

Wednesday,  May  15.  Returning  Tour  No.  6. —  From  Grand  Junction,  Col.,  eastward  via  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad;  arrive  in  Pueblo  at  6.25  p.  m.;  leave  Pueblo  at  6.55  p.  m.  z//<:?  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway. 

Thursday,  May  16.     Returning  Tour  No.  6. —  En  route  through  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa. 

Note. —  Railway  time  changes  at  Phillipsburg,  Kan.,  from  Mountain  standard,  or  105th  meridian,  to 
Central  standard,  or  90th  meridian  —  one  hour  faster. 

Friday,  May  17.  Returning  Tour  No.  6. —  Arrive  in  Chicago  at  8.10  a.  m.  ;  leave  Chicago  at  2.00 
p.  M.  via  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  (Nickel  Plate)  Railroad. 

Note  — Railway  time  changes  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  from  Central  standard,  or  90th  meridian,  to  Eastern 
standard,  or  75th  meridian  —  one  hour  faster. 

Saturday,  May  18.  Returning  Tour  '^o.  d.— En  route  eastward  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad 
and  West  Shore  route;  arrive  in  New  York,  station  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  foot  of  West 
Forty-second  street,  at  8.55  p.  m.  or  foot  of  Franklin  street  at  9. 10  p.  m. 

Note. —  For  a  description  of  the  route  see  page  97. 
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Returning  by  Route  E  —  Northern  Pacific  Line. 

Monday,  April  22.  Returning  Tour  No.  5. —  Leave  San  Francisco  at  7.00  p.  m.  from  the  Oakland 
ferry,  foot  of  Market  street,  and  leave  Oakland  Pier  at  7.30  p.  m.,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's 
Shasta  route,  in  Pullman  palace  sleepmg  cars  ;  proceed  northward  via  Sacramento. 

Tuesday,  April  23.  Returning  Tour  No.  5. —  En  route  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sacramento, 
through  the  Mount  Shasta  region,  over  the  Siskiyou  Mountains,  and  down  the  valleys  of  the  Rogue  and 
Umpqua  Rivers. 

Wkdnksday,  April  24.  Returning  Tour  No.  5. —  Arrive  at  Portland  at  8.20  a.  m.  ;  omnibus  tranfer 
to  The  Portland,  H.  C.  Bowers,  manager, 

Thursday,  April  25.  Returning  Tour  No.  5. —  Excursion  to  Bonneville  and  return,  descending  by 
steamer  through  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  Columbia  River;  lunch  on  the  boat. 

Friday,  April  26.  Returning  Tour  No.  5.  —  Transfer  from  the  hotel,  and  leave  Portland,  r//a  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  at  9.00  a.  m.  ;  arrive  in  Seattle  at  5.50  p.  m.  ;  transfer  to  the  Hotel  Rainier, 
De  L.  Harbaugh,  proprietor. 

Saturday,  April  27.  Returning  Tour  No.  5. —  Transfer  from  The  Rainier  to  the  wharf,  and  leave 
Seattle  at  10.15  ^'  m«  on  the  steamer  of  the  Puget  Sound  &  Alaska  Division  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad;  lunch  on  board  the  boat;  arrive  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  at  4.30  p.  m.;  transfer  to  The  Driard, 
Redon  &  Hartnegel,  proprietors. 

Sunday,  April  28.  Returning  Tour  No.  5. —  In  Victoria.  Transfer  to  the  steamer  in  the  evening, 
and  leave  Victoria  at  8.30  p.  m.  ;  stateroom  berths  furnished. 

Monday,  April  29.  Returning  Tour  No.  5. —  Arrive  in  Tacoma  at  5.15  a.  m  ;  transfer  at  7.00  a.  m. 
io  The  Tacoma,  G.  J.  Mills,  manager. 

Tuesday,  April  30.  Returning  Tour  No.  5. —  Transfer  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  station, 
and  leave  Tacoma  at  11. 10  p.  m.  in  Pullman  palace  sleeping  cars  for  the  journey  eastward;  meals  <•« 
route  in  the  dining  cars  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Wednesday,  May  i.  Returning  Tour  No.  5. —  En  route  eastward  in  Eastern  Washington  and 
Idaho. 

Note. —  Railway  time  changes  at  Hope,  Idaho,  from  Pacific  standard,  or  120th  meridian,  to  Moun- 
tain standard,  or  105th  meridian  —  one  hour  faster. 
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Thursday,  May  2.     Returning  Tour  No.  5. —  En  route  eastward  in  Montana. 

Friday,  May  3.     Returning  Tour  No.  5. —  En  route  eastward  in  Montana  and  North  Dakota. 

Note. —  Railway  time  changes  at  Mandan,  N,  D.,  from  Mountain  standard,  or  105th  meridian,  to 
Central  standard,  or  90th  meridian  —  one  hour  faster. 

Saturday,  May  4.  Returning  Tour  No.  5. —  Arrive  in  Minneapolis  at  6.50  a.  m.  ;  transfer  from  the 
Union  station  to  the  Wesi  Hotel,  John  T.  West,  proprietor. 

Sunday,  May  5.     Returning  Tour  No.  5. —  In  Minneapolis. 

Monday,  May  6.  Returning  Tour  No.  5. —  Transfer  to  the  Union  station,  and  leave  Minne- 
apolis at  9.00  A.  M.  for  St.  Paul ;  transfer  to  the  Hotel  Ryan,  Eugene  Mehl  &  Son,  proprietors;  lunch 
and  dinner  there ;  transfer  to  the  station  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railway  (Albert  Lea  route), 
and  leave  St.  Paul  at  6.45  p.  m. 

Tuesday,  May  7.  Returning  Tour  No.  5. —  On  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  (Albert 
Lea  route)  in  Iowa  and  Illinois;  arrive  at  Englewood  about  12.00  noon  ;  thence  east  via  the  New  Yoik, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  (Nickel  Plate)  Railroad. 

Note. —  Railway  time  changes  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,from  Central  standard,  or  90th  meridian,  to  Eastern 
standard,  or  75th  meridian  —  one  hour  faster. 

Wednesday,  May  8.  Returning  Tour  No.  5.  — Arrive  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  about  9.00  a.  ivi  ; 
leave  Niagara  Falls,  via  the  West  Shore  route  (from  the  station  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad),  at  5.07  p.  m. 

Thursday,  May  9.  Returning  Tour  No.  5. —  Arrive  in  New  York,  station  of  the  West  She  e 
Railroad,  foot  of  West  Forty-second  street,  at  7.50  a.  m.,  or  foot  of  Franklin  street  at  8.05  a.  m. 

Note. —  For  a  description  of  the  route  see  pages  98-108. 

Returning  by  Route  E  (Northern  Pacific  Line),  Including  the   Yellowstone 

National  Park. 

Monday,  June  3.  Returning  Tour  No.  9. —  Leave  San  Francisco  at  7.00  p.  m.  from  the  Oaklai  d 
ferry,  foot  of  Market  street,  and  leave  Oakland  Pier  at  730  p.  M.,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's 
Shasta  route,  in  Pullman  palace  sleeping  cars ;  proceed  northward  via  Sacramento. 
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Tuesday,  June  4.  Returning  Tour  No.  9. —  En  route  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sacramento, 
through  the  Moupt  Shasta  region,  over  the  Siskiyou  Mountains,  and  down  the  valleys  of  the  Rogue  and 
Umpqua  Rivers. 

Wednesday,  June  5.  Returning  Tour  No.  9. — -Arrive  at  Portland  at  8.20  a.  m.  ;  omnibus  transfer 
to  The  Portland,  H.  C.  Bowers,  manager. 

Thursday,  June  6.  Returning  Tour  No.  9. —  Excursion  to  Bonneville  and  return,  descending  by 
steamer  through  the  moit  picturesque  part  of  the  Columbia  River ;  lunch  on  the  boat. 

Friday,  June  7.  Returning  Tour  No.  9.^  Transfer  from  The  Portland,  and  leave  Portland,  r'/<r 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  at  9.00  a.  m.;  arrive  in  Seattle  at  5.50  p.  m.  ;  transfer  to  the  Hotel 
Rainier,  De  L.  Harbaugh,  proprietor. 

Saturday,  June  8.  Returning  Tour  No.  9. — Transfer  from  The  Rainier  to  the  wharf,  and  leave 
Seattle  at  10.15  a.  m.  on  the  steamer  of  the  Puget  Sound  &  Alaska  Division  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad;  lunch  on  board  the  boat;  arrive  in  Victoria,  B.  C,  at  4.30  p.  m.  ;  transfer  to  The  Driard, 
Redon  &  Hartnegel,  proprietors. 

Sunday,  June  9.  Returning  Tour  No.  9. —  In  Victoria.  Transfer  to  the  steamer  in  the  evening, 
and  leave  Victoria  at  8.30  p.  m.  ;  stateroom  berths  furnished. 

Monday,  June  10.  Returning  Tour  No.  9.  —  Arrive  in  Tacoma  at  5,15  a.  m.  ;  transfer  at  7.00  a.  m. 
to  The  Tacoma,  G.  J.  Mills,  manager. 

Tuesday,  June  11.  Returning  Tour  No.  9.  —  Transfer  to  the  Northern  Pacific  station,  and  leave 
Tacoma  at  11. 10  p.  m.  in  Pullman  palace  sleeping  cars  for  the  journey  eastward;  meals  en  route  in  the 
dining  cars  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Wednesday,  June  12.  Returning  Tour  No.  9. —  En  route  eastward  in  Eastern  Washington  and 
Idaho. 

Note. —  Railway  time  changes  at  Hope,  Idaho,  from  Pacific  standard,  or  120th  meridian,  to  Moun- 
tain standard,  or  105th  meridian  —  one  hour  faster. 

Thursday,  June  13.     Returning  Tour  No.  9. —  Eft  route  eastward  in  Montana. 
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Friday,  June  14.  Returning  Tour  No.  9. —  From  Livingston  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad's 
National  Park  branch  ;  arrive  at  Cinnabar  at  10.45  a.  m.  ;  thence  by  stage  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
arriving  at  i.cx>  P.  m.  ;  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel. 

Saturday,  June  15.  Returning  Tour  No.  9. —  Leave  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  by  stage,  at  8.00 
A.  M.  for  the  tour  through  the  park;  arrive  at  Norris  Geyser  Basm  at  12.00  noon;  lunch  there;  leavj 
Norris  Geyser  Basin  at  1.30  p.  m.,  passing  near  the  principal  geysers  in  this  basin,  and  la^er  near  thj 
Gibbon  Fails;  arrive  at  the  Fountain  Hotel,  in  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  at  530  p.m.  This  hotel  is 
near  the  Fountain  Geyser  and  the  Mammoth  Paint  Pots. 

Sunday,  June  16.     Returning  Tour  No.  9. —  At  the  Fountain  Hotel. 

Monday,  June  17.  Returning  Tour  No.  9. —  Leave  the  Fountain  Hotel  at  8.00  a.  m.  for  the  Upper 
Geyser  Basin,  visiting  en  route  the  Midway  Geyser  Basin,  which  contains  the  Excelsior  Geyser  ("  Hell's 
Half  Acre''),  Turquoise  Spring,  and  Prismatic  Lake;  arrive  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin  lunch  station  ;it 
10.30  A.  M. ;  this  is  situated  near  Old  Faithful,  the  Bee  Hive,  Giantess,  Castle,  and  other  great  geysers  ; 
lunch  will  be  served  here,  and  at  3.00  p.  m.  the  party  will  return  to  the  Fountain  Hotel. 

Tuesday,  June  18.  Returning  Tour  No.  9. —  Leave  the  Fountain  Hotel  at  7.00  a.  m.,  and  proceed 
to  Yellowstone  Lake  via  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  and  West  Bay,  or  "Thumb  ' ;  arrive  at  West  Bay  at 
1. 00  p.  M. ;  lunch  there  ;  leave  West  Bay  at  3.00  p.  m.  ;  arrive  at  the  Yellowstone  Lake  Hotel  at  7.00  p.  m. 

Wednesday,  June  19.  Returning  Tour  No.  9.--  Leave  the  Lake  Hotel  at  10.00  a.  m.  ;  arrive  at  the 
Grand  Canon  Hotel  at  i.oo  p.  m. 

Thursday,  June  20.  Returning  Tour  No.  9. —  Leave  the  Grand  Canon  Hotel  at  10.00  a.  m.  ;  arrive 
at  Norris  Geyser  Basin  at  12.30  p.  m.  ;  lunch  there ;  leave  Norris  Geyser  Basin  at  1  30  p.  m.  ;  arrive  at 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel  at  5.30  p.  m. 

Note.—  In  case  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  divide  the  party  for  the  round  of  travel  through  the  park, 
one  section  will  reverse  the  foregoing  itinerary. 

Friday,  June  21.  Returning  Tour  No.  9.— Leave  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  at  9.00  a.  m.  ;  arrive  at 
Cinnabar  at  10.45  a.  m.  ;  leave  Cinnabar  at  11.00  a.  m.  ;  arrive  at  Livingston  at  i.oo  p.  m.  ;  leave  Living- 
ston, via  the  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  at  2.45  p.  m, 
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Saturday,  June  22.    Returning  Tour  No.  9.—  En  rotite  eastward. 

Note. —  Railway  time  changes  at  Mandan,  N.  D.,from  Mountain  standard,  or  105th  meridian,  to 
Central  standard,  or  90th  meridian  — one  hour  faster. 

Sunday,  June  23.  Returning  Tour  No.  g. —  Arrive  in  Minneapolis  at  6.50  a.m.;  transfer  to  the 
West  Hotel,  John  T.  West,  proprietor. 

Monday,  June  24.  Returning  Tour  No.  9. —  Transfer  to  the  station,  and  leave  Minneapolis  in  the 
afternoon  for  Sto  Paul;  transfer  to  the  Hotel  Ryan,  Eugene  Mehl  &  Son,  proprietors. 

Tuesday,  June  25.  Returning  Tour  No.  9. —  Transfer  from  The  Ryan  to  the  station  of  the  Min- 
neapolis &  St.  Louis  Railway,  and  leave  St.  Paul,  via  the  Albert  Lea  route,  at  6.45  p.  m. 

Wednesday,  June  26.  Returning  Tt)ur  No.  9. —  In  Iowa  and  Illinois  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Railway  (Albert  Lea  route);  arrive  at  Englewood  about  12.00  noon  ;  thence  east  via  the  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  (Nickel  Plate)  Railroad. 

NoTB. —  Railway  time  changes  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  from  Central  standard,  or  90th  meridian,  to  Eastern 
standard,  or  75th  meridian  —  one  hour  faster. 

Thursday,  June  27.  Returning  Tour  No.  9. —  Arrive  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  about  9.00  a.  m.  ; 
leave  Niagara  Falls,  via  the  West  Shore  route  (from  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad 
station),  at  5.07  p.  m. 

Friday,  June  28.  Returning  Tour  No.  9. —  Arrive  in  New  York,  station  of  the  West  Shore 
Railroad,  foot  of  West  Forty-second  street  at  7.50  a.  m.,  or  foot  of  Franklin  street  at  8.05  a.  m. 

Notes. —  For  a  description  of  the  route  see  pages   108-114, 

Slight  variations  of  the  above  itineraries  may  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  parties. 
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OUTWARD    ROUTES. 


TOURS  BY  ROUTE  A  — SANTA  FE  LINE. 


LEAVING   NEW  YORK. 


ARRIVING   CHICAGO  LEAVING   CHICAGO.       ARRIVING   SAN    DIEGO. 


No. 

1. 

October  i8. 

No. 

2. 

November  15. 

No. 

3. 

December  13. 

No. 

5. 

January  17. 

No. 

7. 

February  7. 

No. 

9. 

March  7. 

October  20.  October  22.  October  27. 

November  17.  November  19.  November  24. 

December  15.  December  17.  December  22. 

January  19.  January  12.  January  26. 

February  9.  February  11.  February  16. 

March  9.  March  11.  March  16. 

There  will  be  six  excursions  direct  to  Southern  California  by  Route  A  during  the 
season  of  1894-95,  the  dates  of  departure  from  New  York  being  given  above.  Each 
party,  leaving  New  York  on  Thursday,  and  traveling  by  the  West  Shore  and  Nickel 
Plate  route,  will  spend  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  Chicago.  The  running  time  is  made 
comparatively  slow,  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  for  the  accommodation  of 
persons  who  may  wish  to  join  the  party  at  Rochester,  Buffalo,  or  other  points, 
and  also  to  allow  a  stop  of  a  few  hours  at  Cleveland.  On  arrival  in  Chicago 
there  will  be  an  omnibus  transfer  to  that  city's  famous  hotel,  The  Auditorium. 

Note. —  Persons  who  wish  to  start  from  New  York  later  than  Thursday,  thus  having  a  shorter  stay 
in  Chicago,  will  be  provided  with  tickets  for  one  of  the  limited  trains  leaving  the  Grand  Central  station 
by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  on  Saturday.  If  extra  sleeping-car  accommodations 
are  required  on  this  train,  special  arrangements  should  be  made  therefor  at  our  office. 

The   halt   in   Chicago   will   continue   until   Monday   morning.     This    city    covers 
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an  area  of  i8o  square  miles,  its  frontage  on  the  lake  extending  21  miles,  and  its 
extreme  length  between  its  north  and  south  lines  being  24  miles.  It  extends  back 
from  the  lake  from  5  to  11  miles.  The  population  in  1890  was  1,099,850.  Every  part 
of  the  city  and  suburbs  may  readily  be  reached  by  horse  or  cable  railways.  The  City 
Hall  and  Court  House  are  on  Clark  and  Randolph  streets,  opposite  the  Sherman 
House;  the  Post  Office  and  Custom  House  occupy  the  whole  block  bounded  by 
Clark,  Dearb(vn,  Adams,  and  Jackson  streets;  the  new  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  on 
Jackson  street,  between  Clark  and  La  Salle  streets;  The  Water  Works  pumping 
stations,  on  the  north  side,  at  the  foot  of  Chicago  avenue,  and  on  the  west  side,  corner 
Ashland  avenue  and  Twenty-second  street ;  and  the  Douglas  Monument,  on  the  lake 
shore  near  Thirty-fifth  street.  Pullman's  Palace  Car  Company  has  built  a  magnificent 
edifice  at  the  corner  of  Michigan  avenue  and  Adams  street.  The  park  system  is  very 
elaborate,  and  includes  about  2,000  acres.  Lincoln  Park  is  on  the  north  side,  about 
two  miles  distant;  Douglas  and  Central  Parks  on  the  west  side,  about  four  miles; 
and  the  South  Parks  in  the  south  part  of  the  city,  between  six  and  seven  miles.  The 
chief  approaches  to  the  latter  in  driving  are  through  the  Grand  and  Drexel  Boule- 
vards. Jackson  Park,  the  site  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  is  included  in  the  system 
of  South  Parks,  and  may  be  reached  either  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad's  suburban 
trains  or  by  elevated  or  street  railway  service.  The  Union  Stock  Yards  are  in  the 
south  part  of  the  city.  They  cover  350  acres,  and  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
The  Auditorium  building,  including  the  hotel  of  the  same  name,  is  an  edifice  of 
which  the  city  is  justly  proud.  Embracing  a  grand  hall  with  a  permanent  seating 
capacity  of  over  4,000,  a  recital  hall,  stores,  offices,  and  an  observatory  260  feet  above 
the  ground,  in  addition  to  the  hotel,  the  building  cost  ^3,500,000.  It  is  constructed  of 
granite,  Bedford  stone,  marble,  terra  cotta,  brick  and  iron,  and  is  absolutely  fire -proof 
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The  hotel,  fronting  on  Michigan  avenue  and  Congress  street,  faces  Lake  Michigan. 
It  has  400  guest  rooms,  a  grand  dining  room,  175  feet  long,  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
house,  and  a  banquet  hall  spanning  the  Auditorium.  To  the  original  hotel  there  has 
recently  been  added,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Congress  street,  another  fire-proof  build 
ing,  in  which  there  are  no  less  than  600  rooms.  The  two  houses  are  connected  by  a 
tunnel  under  the  street.  The  business  part  of  the  establishment  is  controlled  by  the 
Chicago  Auditorium  Association.  The  hotel  is  under  the  management  of  the  Audi- 
torium Hotel  Company,  J.  H  Breslin,  president;  R.  H.  Southgate,  vice-president  and 
manager. 

Leaving  Chicago  Monday  forenoon,  via  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way, the  parties  will  continue  with  a  daylight  ride  through  the  great  State  of  Illinois  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  crossed  on  a  splendid  bridge  between  Rock  Island, 
111.,  and  Davenport,  la.  Several  important  Illinois  cities  are  passed  on  the  way, 
including  Joliet,  Moline,  and  Rock  Island,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  the 
road  follows  the  valley  of  the  Illinois  River.  Parts  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  are  crossed 
at  night,  and  Tuesday  morning  finds  the  traveler  approaching  the  Missouri  River,  with 
the  stirring  city  of  Kansas  City  looming  up  on  the  other  side. 

We  shall  spend  some  hours  at  Kansas  City.  This  place  lies  upon  the  boundary 
line  of  two  States  —  Missouri  and  Kansas  —  with  its  chief  population,  public  build- 
ings, etc.,  in  the  former.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  contains  132,716  inhabitants,  and  the 
Kansas  division  of  the  city  38,316.  Possessing  peculiar  advantages  from  being  the 
junction  point  of  a  dozen  great  railroads,  Kansas  City  has  made  rapid  strides  within 
two  or  three  years  past.  It  is  the  largest  depot  for  agricultural  implements  in  the 
world,  the  second  great  beef-packing  centre,  and  the  third  place  of  importance  in  pork- 
packing. 
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At  Kansas  City  we  enter  upon  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  whose 
lines  we  follow  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  traverse  the  great  State  of  Kan- 
sas from  one  end  to  the  other,  journeying  no  less  than  486  miles  within  its  borders. 
Nearly  a  day  and  a  night  are  passed  in  Kansas,  the  eastern  and  best-settled  portion 
being  seen  by  daylight.  The  Kansas  or  Kaw  River  is  followed  up  as  far  as  Topeka, 
the  State  capital  and  a  very  pretty  city,  and  the  railway  then  passes  through  a  rich 
coal  section  and  a  productive  farming  region,  reaching  the  Arkansas  River  near 
Hutchinson.  Western  Kansas  and  Eastern  Colorado  are  given  up  largely  to  cattle- 
grazing. 

The  Colorado  State  line  is  reached  Wednesday  morning,  and  the  railway  traverses 
a  corner  of  the  Centennial  State,  with  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  plain  sight  most  of  the 
way,  Pike's  Peak,  the  high  summits  of  the  Greenhorn,  the  Culebra  range,  and  the 
shapely  Spanish  peaks,  forming  the  chief  landmarks. 

The  Raton  Mountains,  a  lateral  spur  of  the  Rockies,  are  crossed  near  Trinidad,  and 
we  enter  New  Mexico  at  an  elevation  of  7,622  feet  above  the  sea.  Just  back  of  Trini- 
dad the  castellated  summit  of  Fisher's  Peak  rises  to  the  height  of  9,633  feet  above  sea 
lerel.  In  these  mountains,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  range,  are  extensive  coal  fields. 
The  descent  on  the  New  Mexico  side,  like  the  ascent  from  the  north,  is  by  a  heavy 
grade,  and  the  great  New  Mexican  plateau  is  reached  at  an  elevation  of  about  6,500 
feet.  This  region  is  devoted  chiefly  to  grazing,  and  there  are  in  the  vicinity  several 
large  cattle  ranches.  Through  the  mountains  the  railroad  follows  pretty  closely  the 
old  "Santa  Fe  trail,"  and  several  historic  places,  including  the  site  of  Dick  Wootton's 
old  toll-gate,  are  to  be  seen  by  the  way.  We  pass  through  the  flourishing  city  of 
Las  Vegas  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Crossing  another  mountain  spur  at  the  Glorieta  Pass,  8,432  feet  elevation,  after 
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leaving  Las  Vegas,  and  descending  on  the  western  slope,  we  reach  Lamy  Junction. 
At  Glorieta,  and  in  the  neighboring  Apache  Canon,  through  which  the  railroad  passes 
in  descending  the  western  face  of  the  mountains,  a  sharp  fight  took  place  early  in  the 
Civil  War,  between  the  United  States  forces  and  a  band  of  Texans  who  were  bent 
upon  seizing  New  Mexico.  Some  twenty  miles  west  of  Las  Vegas  is  Starvation 
Mountain,  where  a  band  of  Indians  is  said  to  have  surrounded  and  vanquished  by- 
starvation  140  Mexicans;  and  farther  west,  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  church  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1529,  and  of  a  far  more  ancient  city. 

From  Lamy  Junction  we*  make  a  divergence  of  eighteen  miles  to  visit  Santa  Fe,  the 
capital  of  New  Mexico  and  one  of  the  oldest  cities  upon  the  American  continent. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  populous  city  occupied  the  site  of  Santa  Fe  long 
anterior  to  the  Spanish  occupation  of  Mexico.  Thursday  forenoon  will  be  passed 
here.  Among  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  ancient  city  should  be  mentioned  the 
Plaza,  the  neighboring  adobe  palace  (which  for  over  two  centuries  has  been  the  abode 
of  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American  governors),  old  Fort  Marcy  (on  the  hill  near 
the  Palace  Hotel),  the  present  Fort  Marcy,  the  Cathedral,  the  old  Church  of  San 
Miguel,  San  Miguel  College,  and  the  filigree  jewelry  shops,  on  or  near  the  Plaza.  The 
Ramona  Industrial  School  for  Indian  children  was  opened  in  1885.  The  collections 
of  the  New  Mexico  Historical  Society,  comprising  many  Indian  relics,  are  displayed 
in  a  part  of  the  old  government  palace.  The  Tesuque  Indians,  2l pueblo  tribe  living 
about  nine  miles  from  Santa  Fe,  bring  firewood  into  town  nearly  every  day  on  burros,^ 
and  the  streets,  with  their  mixture  of  Mexican,  Indian,  and  American  frontier  life, 
present  many  quaint  and  interesting  scenes. 

Southward  of  Santa  Fe  the  railroad  reaches,  at  Wallace  (near  which  place  there  are 
two   tribes   of  pueblo   Indians  —  the  Santo  Domingo  and  the  San   Felipe),  the  Rio 
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Grande,  already  a  large  and  rapid  stream.  The  river  bank  is  followed  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  to  Isleta  Junction,  thirteen  miles  below  the  flourishing  city  of  Albuquerque, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  traveler  has,  meanwhile,  at  Albuquerque, 
entered  upon  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railway,  a  continuation  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
system,  which  extends  in  one  direction  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  other  to  Mex- 
ico. We  travel  over  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  744  miles,  the  line  extending  through  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  crossing  the  latter  just  north  of  its  centre,  and  reaching  its  west- 
ern connections  with  the  Southern  California  Railway  in  the  Mojave  Desert  of  Cali- 
fornia. For  much  of  the  way  the  road  lies  along  the  elevated  table-land  of  Arizona. 
The  main  continental  divide  is  crossed  in  New  Mexico  at  an  elevation  of  7,297  feet; 
but  there  is  little  to  indicate,  either  in  the  surroundings  or  the  approach,  that  it  is  the 
ridge-pole  of  America.  At  Laguna,  sixty-six  miles  west  of  Alburquerque,  the  road 
passes  directly  through  an  Indian ///^^/^,  the  houses  of  which  are  built  in  terraces,  two 
and  three  stories  in  height.  Sixteen  miles  south  of  Laguna  is  thQ  pueblo  of  Acoma,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  America  ;  and  forty-five  miles  from  Fort  Wingate,  which  is 
near  Wingate  station,  is  the  famous  p2ieblo  of  Zuiii.  At  Gallup  are  extensive  coal 
mines.  Defiance  is  the  supply  station  for  Fort  Defiance  and  the  Navajo  agency.  The 
great  Navajo  reservation  lies  north  of  the  railroad  in  both  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
extending  along  the  line  of  Colorado  and  Utah.  Between  Manuelito  (a  station  so 
named  in  honor  of  a  former  chief  of  the  Navajos)  and  Allantown  the  Arizona  line  is 
crossed.  Near  Carrizo  and  Holbrook  are  the  famous  petrified  forests  of  Arizona. 
Twenty-six  miles  west  of  Winslow  the  road  crosses  the  Canon  Diablo,  an  immense, 
zigzag,  yawning  chasm  in  the  white  and  yellow  magnesian  limestone.  The  bridge  is 
541  feet  long  and  222}^  feet  in  height,  or  higher  than  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  It  is 
an  iron  structure,  a  model  in  its  way,  and  cost  ^250,000. 
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The  magnificent  San  Francisco  Mountains,  a  group  of  lofty,  snow-clad  peaks,  which 
rise  a  few  miles  north  of  the  railroad,  at  Flagstaff,  will  attract  attention.  There  are 
three  sharp  peaks  of  purest  white,  supported  by  dark  shoulders  of  cedar  and  pifion 
covered  slopes.  The  main  peaks  are  Humphrey,  Agassiz,  and  Humboldt,  and  the 
long,  dark,  eastern  ridge  is  Mount  Minor.  Mount  Humphrey  is  12,815  feet  high,  and 
Mount  Agassiz  is  only  300  feet  lower. 

The  elevation  of  Flagstaff  is  6,935  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Arizona  divide  (a  spur  of  the  San 
Francisco  Mountains),  a  dozen  miles  beyond,  is  between  200  and  300  feet  higher. 
The  mountains  northwest  of  the  San  Francisco  group  are  known  as  the  Coconino  range. 
They  are  mainly  extinct  volcanoes.  One  of  them,  called  Sunset  Mountain,  presents  a 
singular  aspect,  the  rim  of  its  crater  being  tipped  with  red  lava  rock.  In  another  of  the 
Coconino  hills  is  a  group,  numbering  sixty-five,  of  the  mysterious  cave  dwellings, 
which  are  supposed  to  antedate  the  prehistoric  cliff  dwellings,  an  extensive  collection 
of  which  is  found  at  Walnut  Canon,  nine  miles  from  Flagstaff.  Through  a  large  part 
of  this  section,  ruins  of  cities  and  towns  which  were  built  of  stone  are  found.  Near 
Flagstaff  the  railroad  enters  the  timber  region,  and  the  country  assumes  a  park-like 
appearance. 

Prescott  Junction  is  the  point  of  departure  for  Prescott,  seventy-four  miles  distant. 
Near  Ash  Fork  the  railroad  winds  through  a  rocky  pass  known  as  Johnson's  Canon. 
At  Peach  Springs  we  are  within  twenty-three  miles  of  one  section  of  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Colorado;  and  at  Hackberry  we  are  in  an  important  mining  district. 

We  cross  the  Colorado  River  —  here  a  broad  and  rapid  stream — at  the  Needles 
by  means  of  a  new  and  magnificent  cantilever  bridge,  and  are  then  in  the  State  of 
California.  There  is  nothing  but  a  sandy  waste  for  a  long  distance  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  but  within  view  at  the  north  are  some  picturesque  mountains  which  give  to 
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the  station  its  name.  Proceeding  westward,  the  road  crosses  the  great  Mojave  Desert 
of  California,  an  elevated  tract  whereon  little  else  than  the  yucca  palm  is  seen  growing. 
Numerous  lava  hills  are  scattered  about  the  eastern  section  of  the  desert,  and  there 
are  distant  mountain  ranges  within  view  at  the  north.  In  the  Providence  Mountains 
are  mines,  and  near  Daggett  are  the  famous  Calico  Mines,  so  named  from  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  mountains  wherein  they  are  situated. 

At  Barstow  we  leave  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  road  (the  direct  San  Francisco  line), 
and  proceed  southward  over  the  Southern  California  Railway  Company's  line,  also  a 
part  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  which  forms  the  direct  approach  to  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  via  S?n  I'ernardino.  Emerging  from  the  Mojave  Desert  and  following  up 
for  a  time  the  Mojave  River,  which  farther  north  disappears  altogether  in  a  desert 
*'sink,"  our  train  climbs  the  slopes  of  the  San  Bernardino  range  toward  the  Cajon 
Pass,  which  pierces  the  mountain  wall  not  far  east  of  the  snow-capped  peak  known  as 
*'  Old  Baldy."  In  approaching  the  pass,  and  also  while  descending  the  steep  grades 
on  the  other  side,  the  traveler  nearing  San  Bernardino  enjoys  a  succession  of  magnifi- 
cent views.  The  summit  of  the  pass  is  about  3,400  feet  above  the  sea,  or  1,283  ^^^^ 
above  Barstow. 

From  the  scene  of  waste  and  desolation  presented  by  the  Mojave  Desert  we  emerge 
into  the  garden  of  California,  a  region  where  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  semi-tropics 
grow  in  profusion.  Luxuriant  orange  groves  and  vineyards  take  the  place  of  desert 
sands.  The  air  becomes  fragrant  with  the  sweet  breath  of  orange  blossoms.  Snow- 
clad  peaks  rise  behind  us,  and  in  front  is  spread  the  broad  and  fruitful  valley  in  which 
San  Bernardino,  Colton,  Riverside,  and  dozens  of  other  towns  are  situated.  Besides 
oranges  and  grapes,  which  constitute  the  chief  products  of  Southern  California,  lemons, 
limes,  olives,  citrons,  figs,  pomegranates,  almonds,  English  walnuts,  and  other  strange 
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fruits  and  nuts  grow  here,  as  do  also  the  cactus,  the  palm  the,  acacia,  and  the  euca- 
lyptus. On  a  mountain-side  north  of  San  Bernardino  may  be  seen  the  famous  Indian 
Arrovv-Head  —  a  huge  discoloration  of  the  slopes  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  It  is 
near  the  Arrovv-Head  Hot  Springs. 

The  special  trains  will  continue  directly  through  to  San  Diego  and  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  via  Colton,  Riverside,  Orange,  Santa  Ana,  and  Ocean- 
side.  The  distance  from  San  Bernardino  to  San  Diego  is  142  miles,  and  the  route 
lies  through  the  fruitful  Santa  Ana  Valley,  and  thence  along  the  coast,  with  many 
grandly  picturesque  scenes,  into  which  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  beautiful  shores 
enter.  Passengers  desiring  to  go  through  to  Los  Angeles,  The  Raymond,  or  other 
Southern  California  points  than  San  Diego,  can  reach  their  destinations  the  same 
day  through  connections  made  at  San  Bernardino,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  portion 
of  the  trains  in  each  case  will  be  run  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
wishing  to  reach  Pasadena,  etc. 

For  the  itinerary  in  detail  see  pages  31-33.. 

TOURS  BY  ROUTE  C  — VIA  NEW  ORLEANS. 

LEAVING  NEW  YORK.  ARRIVIl^G  NEW  ORLEANS.     LEAVING  NEW  ORLEANS.  ARRIVING  SAN  DIEGO. 

No.  4.      January  9.  January  12.  January  15.  January  21. 

No.  6.      January  30.  February  2.  February  5.  February  11. 

No.  8.      February  19.  February  23.  February  27.  March  5. 

Three  different  tourist  parties  will  journey  to  California  through  the  Southern 
States  via  New  Orleans  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  attractive  "  Sunset 
Route."     These   are   Winter    Excursion    No.   4,    leaving   New    York  Wednesday, 
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January  9;  No.  6,  Wednesday,  January  30;  and  No.  8,  Tuesday,  February  19.  Nos. 
4  and  6  will  follow  the  same  route  to  New  Orleans,  through  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  and  Meridian,  Miss.  No.  8  will  take  a  different  route  via  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  Mobile, 
Ala.  The  route  beyond  New  Orleans  is  the  same  for  all  four  parties.  Party  No. 
8  will  witness  the  brilliant  Mardi  Gi^as  festivities  in  New  Orleans,  February  26. 
Each  one  of  these  trips  is  to  be  made  through  an  attractive  portion  of  the  South.  No 
part  of  the  country,  indeed,  affords  greater  contrasts  with  the  Middle  States  than 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  across  whose  territory  our  parties  are  to  travel  for 
many  hundreds  of  miles. 

Tours  via  Chattanooga  and  New  Orleans. 

Leaving  the  station  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  foot  of  Liberty  street. 
New  York,  by  ferry,  at  9.00  A.  M.,  and  leaving  Jersey  City  at  9.12  A.  M.,  Wednesday, 
January  9,  and  Wednesday,  January  30,  respectively,  parties  Nos.  4  and  6  will 
proceed  southward  over  the  Royal  Blue  line,  passing  through  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington.  The  hour  will  be  convenient  for  persons  who  desire  to  join 
the  party  at  those  or  other  points  along  the  early  part  of  the  route.  The  train  crosses 
the  Susquehanna  on  a  long  bridge,  from  which  there  is  an  extended  view.  The  his- 
toric Harper's  Ferry  is  also  on  this  line,  and  some  of  the  fine  scenery  of  the  Potomac 
Valley  will  be  visible.  At  Shenandoah  Junction,  W.  Va.,  we  reach  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railroad,  and  the  journey  over  that  and  the  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany's system  takes  the  traveler  through  rich  and  productive  sections  of  Virginia 
and  Tennessee.     During  the  night  we  travel  southward  in  the  Shenandoah  and  James 
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River  valley's,  passing  through  parts  of  West  Virginia  and  Virginia.  Roanoke,  Va., 
Pulaski,  Salem,  the  seat  of  Roanoke  College,  and  Bristol,  which  stands  upon 'the 
boundary  line  in  both  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  are  upon  this  part  of  the  line.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  road  traverses  a  rich  mineral  section,  and  many  prosperous  towns 
in  addition  to  those  we  have  named  have  grown  up  along  the  route. 

At  Bristol  we  enter  upon  the  extensive  Western  Division  of  the  Southern  Railway 
system.  Many  flourishing  Tennessee  towns  and  cities  are  passed  through,  including 
Johnson  City,  Jonesboro,  Morristown,  and  Knoxville.  The  latter  city,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  scene  of  much  strife  and  bloodshed  during  the  Civil  War. 
Thrice  it  was  besieged,  and  in  November,  1863,  General  Longstreet  was  repulsed  by 
General  Burnside  after  a  spirited  attack  lasting  two  weeks.  Knoxville  has  advanced 
very  rapidly  in  commercial  prosperity  since  the  war,  and  is  now  the  centre  of  exten- 
sive trade  and  "manufactures. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  will  be  reached  Thursday  afternoon,  and  we  shall  remain  there 
until  Saturday  forenoon,  making  the  delightful  Lookout  Inn,  on  the  summit  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  our  abiding  place.  This  historic  city,  which  is  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  at  the  base  of  famous  Lookout  Mountain,  has 
already  assumed  a  prominent  place  among  the  leading  cities  of  the  South.  Before  the 
war  it  had  nearly  5,000  inhabitants.  The  census  of  1890  gave  the  city  a  population  of 
29,100,  while  the  suburbs  were  accredited  with  14,000  more.  The  surroundings  of 
Chattanooga  not  only  have  great  historic  interest  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
greatest  events  of  the  late  war,  but  are  extremely  picturesque.  Viewed  from  any 
height  within  the  city  —  Cameron  Hill,  for  example,  which  may  be  ascended  by 
means  of  an  inclined  railway  —  the  widespread  scene  presents  great  diversity.  The 
two  objects  that    instantly  command    attention    are    the  winding    Tennessee   River, 
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which  enfolds  the  city  like  a  huge  serpent,  and  the  bold  heights  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  which  rise  2,300  feet  above  the  sea,  just  beyond  the  southwestern  suburbs, 
where  the  river  makes  a  great  bend.  It  was  on  those  heights  that  General  Hooker 
fought  his  famous  "  Battle  above  the  Clouds,"  November  24,  1863.  ^^^  mountain  is 
also  justly  celebrated  for  the  wonderful  panorama  of  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee, 
which  is  spread  out  below  the  observer  as  he  ascends  to  the  summit.  Chattanooga 
and  the  winding  river  lie  almost  at  his  feet.  East  and  southeast  of  the  city  is  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  where  a  great  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  November  25,  1863. 
Beyond  the  ridge  lies  the  battlefield  of  Chickamauga,  which  the  government  has 
recently  converted  into  a  national  park.  The  National  Cemetery,  established  after 
the  great  battles  of  1863,  ^^^^  near  the  city,  on  one  of  the  Union  Railway  dummy  lines 
running  from  Georgia  avenue.  It  comprises  seventy-five  and  a  half  acres,  and  con- 
tains the  graves  of  13,029  brave  soldiers.  Of  this  number  4,067  are  of  the  unknown 
dead.  There  is  also  a  Confederate  cemetery,  which  may  be  reached  by  the  Vine 
street  cars. 

Leaving  Chattanooga  Saturday  forenoon,  our  train  will  proceed  over  the  Queen  & 
Crescent  route  to  Birmingham,  Ala.  This  city  is  termed  the  iron  metropolis  of  the 
South,  and  with  good  reason,  since  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-five  furnaces  in  the 
city  or  within  its  tributary  district.  From  Birmingham  we  continue  across  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Northeast  Louisiana,  passing  through  Meridian,  Miss.,  Hattiesburg, 
Miss.,  and  other  towns.  The  parties  will  reach  New  Orleans  late  Saturday  night,  and 
the  stay  there  will  continue  through  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  forenoon,  the  pas- 
sengers living  on  the  train,  which  will  occupy  a  convenient  position  on  the  levee  at  the 
foot  of  Elysian  Fields  street,  in  front  of  the  Southern  Pacific  ferry. 

New  Orleans  is  built  within  a  great  bend  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  hence  its 
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title  of  the  "Crescent  City."  It  is  situated  ninety-four  miles  from  the  debouchure  oi 
the  river  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Regent  of  France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  The  site  was  selected  by  Gover- 
nor Bienville  in  17 18,  against  much  opposition,  the  chief  post  of  the  French  having 
previously  been  at  Biloxi.  It  was  abandoned  in  17 19  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  river  and 
an  inundation  ;  but  in  1722  it  was  again  selected  by  Delorme  as  the  principal  post 
in  the  province.  From  1729  until  1800  it  was  held  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  1803  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  with  the  rest  of  the  province.  In  the  late  war  New  Orleans 
was  the  scene  of  many  important  events.  It  was  captured  by  Rear  Admiral  Farragut 
in  the  early  part  of  1862,  and  General  Butler  remained  in  possession  for  quite  a  long 
period.  New  Orleans  is  now  not  only  the  Southern  metropolis,  but  also  the  largest 
cotton  mart  in  the  world;  while  in  other  departments  its  trade  is  likewise  great. 

With  the  places  absorbed  in  the  city  from  time  to  time.  New  Orleans  covers  an 
immense  area.  It  includes,  in  fact,  the  entire  parish  of  Orleans,  the  total  area  — 
including  drylands  and  swamps  —  subject  to  municipal  government  being  187  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1880  was  216,090,  and  in  1890  it  had  increased  to  242,039. 
The  city  is  built  on  land  gently  descending  from  the  river,  and  many  streets  are  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  river  reaches  at  high-water  mark.  The  stream  is  prevented  from 
overflowing  by  an  embankment  of  earth  which  extends  for  a  long  distance.  The  first 
levee  was  built  by  Governor  Perier  in  1727,  and  was  one  mile  in  length.  The  river 
front  presents  at  all  times  an  animated  spectacle,  with  its  immense  concourse  of 
steamers  and  ships  from  every  clime,  its  miles  of  shifting  merchandise,  and  its  throngs 
of  people,  who,  like  the  numerous  craft,  represent  every  part  of  the  world.  The  streets 
are  in  many  cases  very  spacious.  Canal  street  is  nearly  200  feet  wide,  and  not  only  the 
principal  thoroughfare,  but  also  the  converging  point  for  the  horse-car  and  "  dummy  " 
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lines  leading  to  other  parts  of  the  city,  including  West  End,  Spanish  Fort,  etc.  The 
Clay  statue,  opposite  St.  Charles  and  Royal  streets,  is  the  recognized  centre. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  unique  sights  is  the  French  market,  on  the  Levee 
near  Jackson  square.  The  assemblage  embraces  every  nationality  and  shade  of  color, 
and  the  mingling  of  French,  English,  Spanish,  and  various  kinds  of  patois  is  bewilder- 
ing. The  stranger  is  attracted  by  the  strange  conglomeration  of  people  quite  as  much 
as  he  is  by  the  remarkable  admixture  of  wares.  It  is  a  bit  of  the  old  world,  or  rather, 
many  old-world  scenes  brought  together. 

In  the  same  vicinity  is  the  old  St.  Louis  Cathedral.  The  present  edifice  was  begun 
in  1792  and  finished  in  1794.  There  had  previously  been  two  churches  on  this  site. 
There  are  several  relics  in  this  neighborhood  of  the  old  French  and  Spanish  occupa- 
tion. The  old  hall  of  the  Cabilda,  or  City  Council,  and  the  Court  House  are  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  cathedral.  The  square  contains  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
General  Jackson,  by  Mills,  similar  to  the  one  in  Washington.  It  was  here  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson  reviewed  his  troops,  Dec.  18,  18 14,  prior  to  his  victory  over  the  British. 
Jackson  had  his  headquarters  in  what  is  now  No.  86  Royal  street ;  and  the  old  Court 
House,  where  he  was  fined  $1,000  for  contempt  of  court,  is  at  No.  269  in  the  same 
thoroughfare. 

The  Custom  House  is  on  Canal  street,  a  short  distance  from  the  Levee;  the  United 
States  Branch  Mint  is  at  the  corner  of  Esplanade  and  Decatur  streets;  the  Cotton 
Exchange  (a  handsome  building),  corner  of  Carondelet  and  Gravier  streets;  the  City 
Hall,  corner  of  St.  Charles  and  Lafayette  streets  ;  Masonic  Hall,  St.  Charles  street 
above  Lee  place;  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  (the  lower  floor  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Con- 
tinental Guards),  Lafayette  Park;  the  Washington  Artillery  Armory,  St.  Charles  street, 
between  Julia  and  Girod  streets;  and  the  site  of  the  old  St.  Charles  Hotel,  St.  Charles 
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street,  between  Gravier  and  Common  streets.  The  leading  club-houses,  including  the 
Pickwick,  Boston,  Louisiana,  and  Commercial,  are  on  Canal  street  above  Carondelet. 
There  are  many  hospitals  m  various  parts  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  Jackson 
Monument,  by  Mills,  and  the  colossal  bronze  of  Clay,  by  Hart,  there  are  several 
statues  worthy  of  notice,  —  one  of  General  Lee,  surmounting  a  tall  marble  shaft, 
in  Lee  Circle ;  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  Powers,  in  Lafayette  square  ;  and  Margaret 
Haughery's,  corner  of  Camp  and  Prytania  streets.  Bas  reliefs  of  Bienville  and  Jack- 
son are  in  the  central  room  of  the  Custom  House.  There  are  some  fine  monuments 
in  Greenwood  and  Metarie  Road  Cemeteries,  which  may  best  be  reached  by  the 
*' dummy  "  cars  running  from  Canal  street  to  the  West  End.  From  the  vault  under- 
neath one  of  the  monuments  the  body  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  but  lately  removed  to 
Richmond.     There  are  numerous  handsome  churches. 

The  Battlefield,  formerly  know»  as  the  Plains  of  Chalmette,  where  General  Jackson 
won  his  famous  victory  over  General  Pakenham,  the  British  commander,  Jan.  8,  1815, 
is  four  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Canal  street,  and  may  be  reached  by  the  Levee  and 
Barracks  horse-cars,  the  Shell  Beach  Railroad,  or  by  boat.  The  monument  commem- 
orative of  the  battle  has  never  been  completed.  The  National  Cemetery  occupies  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  field. 

We  shall  leave  New  Orleans  and  journey  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  famous  "Sun- 
set Route,"  as  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  great  railway  line  leading  from  this 
city  is  known.  The  Atlantic  system  of  this  company  comprises  a  large  extent  of  rail- 
way and  steamer  lines  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Pacific  system,  the  two  aggre- 
gating 6,641  miles  of  rail  lines  and  7,276  miles  of  steamer  lines,  or  a  total  of  13,917 
miles. 

The  Mississippi  River  is  crossed  by  the  company's  ferry  at  the  foot  of  Esplanade 
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street,  and  the  railway  journey  begins  at  the  little  town  of  Algiers.  The  road  crosses 
a  rich  and  productive  section  of  Louisiana,  and  on  every  hand  are  seen  the  fields  and 
mills  of  the  great  sugar  plantations.  The  country  is  generally  flat,  but  far  from  unin- 
teresting. Where  the  land  has  not  been  put  under  cultivation,  there  are  stretches  of 
forests,  and  the  bayous  are  in  some  places  bordered  by  trees  —  the  live  oak,  the 
cypress,  and  other  hard  woods  predominating.  The  branches  are  festooned  and  heavily 
draped  with  Spanish  moss,  the  tillandsia  neneoides  of  the  botanists,  an  epiphytic  and 
not  a  parasitic  plant,  that  is  believed  to  have  a  healthful  influence.  Eighty  miles  from 
New  Orleans  is  Morgan  City,  an  important  port,  from  which  several  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company's  steamship  lines  diverge.  This  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the 
oyster  fishery.  We  cross  here  on  a  fine  iron  bridge,  the  Atchafalaya  River,  and  reach 
Berwick  Bay,  along  which  and  the  famed  Bayou  Teche  we  journey  for  many  miles. 
We  are  in  the  country  settled  by  the  Acadians,  and  the  romantic  incidents  of  Long- 
fellow's''Evangeline,"  some  of  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  along  these  shores,  come 
into  mind.  Sugar  plantations,  some  of  which  are  of  vast  extent,  line  the  bayou. 
Franklin,  Jeannerette,  and  New  Iberia  are  the  chief  towns  on  this  part  of  the  line. 
Lafayette  has  become  an  important  railway  point.  The  western  parishes,  and  especially 
Calcasieu,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State,  are  covered  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
forests.  The  lumbering  interests  in  this  region  are  extensive.  The  Calcasieu  River  is 
crossed  at  Lake  Charles ;  and  thirty-eight  miles  farther,  at  Orange,  we  cross  the  Sabine 
River  from  Louisiana  into  the  great  State  of  Texas 

Texas,  with  its  265,780  square  miles,  is  the  largest  State  in  the  Union.  It  has  a 
length,  east  and  west, of  825  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  740  miles.  Our  course  takes  us 
a  distance  of  937  miles  within  the  borders  of  the  State  and  through  its  most  productive 
and  likewise  most    picturesque   sections.    The    eastern   and  central   parts  of  the 
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State  have  progressed  rapidly,  and  a  large  number  of  populous  towns  have  sprung 
into  existence  along  the  "  Sunset  Route."  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  Dec. 
20,  1845,  having  been  for  nine  years  previous  an  independent  republic.  The  Texan 
settlers  revolted  against  Mexican  rule  in  1835,  and  in  October  of  that  year  occurred 
the  battles  of  Gonzales,  Goliad,  and  Concepcion,  in  which  the  Mexicans  were  defeated. 
San  Antonio  was  captured  Dec.  10,  1835,  and  ten  days  later  the  independence  of 
Texas  was  declared.  General  Sam  Houston  became  the  first  president  of  the  new 
republic,  and  was  inaugurated  in  October,  1836.  The  first  settlement  was  by  the 
French  under  La  Salle,  in  1686.  The  Southern  Pacific  line  traverses  nineteen  of  the 
226  counties  of  Texas,  and  some  of  these  are  larger  than  several  of  the  Eastern  States. 
In  the  eastern  section  the  country  is  divided  between  timber  and  prairie,  the  land 
generally  being  very  rich.  We  cross  successively  the  Neches,  Trinity  and  Harris 
Rivers  before  reaching  Houston. 

Turning  southward  from  Houston,  we  shall  proceed  over  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  a  distance  of  fifty-three  miles,  to  Galveston.  The  city  is  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  Texas,  and  is  situated  at  the  northeast  extremity  of  Galveston 
Island.  The  streets  are  wide  and  handsomely  laid  out,  and  a  magnificent  beach, 
which  borders  the  city  on  one  side,  is  a  great  resort  of  both  citizens  and  visitors.  The 
public  buildings  are  handsome  and  imposing,  and  some  of  the  mercantile  establish- 
ments are  very  extensive.     Important  harbor  improvements  are  here  in  progress. 

Returning  to  Houston  in  the  afternoon  we  shall  pass  several  hours  in  that  enter- 
prising city.  Cotton  presses,  oil  mills,  breweries,  and  ice  factories  may  be  readily 
visited.  Houston,  like  Galveston,  is  enjoying  an  era  of  development.  Its  public 
improvements  are  on  a  generous  scale,  and  there  is  a  general  air  of  thrift  and  substan- 
tial progress  everywhere  to  be  seen. 
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Turning  westward  from  Houston,  we  continue  over  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's 
line,  and,  passing  through  Rosenburg,  Columbus,  Glidden,  Schulenburg,  Luling,  Seguin, 
and  other  prominent  towns,  reach  San  Antonio  the  following  morning. 

San  Antonio,  which  has  played  a  more  important  part  in  the  history  of  Texas  than 
any  other  place  in  the  State,  is  a  handsome  and  growing  city,  with  a  strange  comming. 
ling  of  American  and  Mexican  life  and  customs.  Two  small  streams,  the  San  Antonio 
and  the  San  Pedro,  flow  through  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  Alamo,  where  Santa  Ana 
cruelly  slaughtered  Travis,  Bowie,  Davy  Crockett,  Evans,  and  their  little  band  of 
patriots —  144  men  altogether  —  while  the  besiegers  numbered  4,000,  is  on  the  plaza 
of  the  same  name.  The  Alamo  was  built  by  the  Franciscan  fathers  (in  1741),  and, 
like  most  of  the  missions  of  those  days,  combined  the  characteristics  of  the  fortress 
with  those  of  the  church,  to  better  resist  the  dreaded  attacks  of  Indians.  Several 
other  missions  were  established  near  San  Antonio,  viz.:  San  Jose  de  Aguayo  (1718), 
La  Concepcion  (1731),  San  Juan  Capistrano  (1731),  and  San  Francisco  de  la  Espada 
(1731).  All  are  now  in  ruins.  La  Concepcion  and  San  Jose,  two  miles  and  four  miles 
below  the  city,  respectively,  are  especially  interesting.  The  military  headquarters  of 
the  Department  of  Texas,  one  of  the  finest  military  posts  in  America,  are  situated  on 
Government  Hill.  Guard  mounting  occurs  at  9.00  A.  M.  There  are  two  plazas  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  in  front  of  the  Alamo  —  Main  and  Military  —  and  all  three  present  an 
animated  scene  in  the  evening,  when  the  Mexican  population  gathers  there  in  large 
numbers.  The  historic  cathedral  of  San  Fernando,  where  Santa  Ana  had  his  head- 
quarters in  1835  and  ^^,6,  stands  between  the  Main  and  Military  plazas.  The  city  con- 
tains several  fine  modern  buildings,  including  an  opera  house  and  club-house  erected 
a  few  years  since,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alamo  Plaza. 

A  long  stretch  of  valuable  country,  which  is  gradually  being  settled,  lies  west  of 
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San  Antonio.  We  pass  through  the  cattle  region,  and  there  are  many  important 
shipping  points  along  the  railroad  line,  together  with  numerous  ranches.  There  has 
recently  been  constructed  across  the  Pecos  River,  west  of  Shumla,  a  remarkable 
bridge,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  works  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  but  also  a  great  improvement  to  the  line  in  materially  lessening  its  length.  By 
the  "cut-off"  fifteen  and  a  half  miles  are  saved.  The  bridge  is  2,180  feet  long, 
and  consists  of  48  spans  alternately  35  and  65  feet  long.  The  channel  of  the  stream  is 
spanned  by  a  cantilever  185  feet  long  and  328  feet  above  its  surface.  The  bridge  is 
the  loftiest  in  this  country,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  the  highest  in  the  world,  the 
Loa  viaduct  in  Bolivia,  which  is  23^/4  ^^^^  high,  being  the  only  exception. 

After  crossing  the  stretch  of  table-land  known  as  the  Peninsular  Divide,  there  are 
opening  views  of  distant  mountains.  At  Paisano  we  are  at  an  elevation  of  5,082  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  is  the  highest  point  reached  on  the  transcontinental  journey  by 
this  line,  being  468  feet  higher  than  Dragoon  Summit  in  Arizona,  and  1,118  feet 
higher  than  the  pass  of  Tehachapi,  in  California.  The  mountain  scenery  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paisano  Cafion  is  especially  fine,  the  bold  forms  of  Mitre  Rock,  Sugar-loaf 
Peak,  and  Paisano  Peak  being  long  in  view.  At  many  places  along  this  part  of  the 
line  water  is  obtained  only  by  means  of  artesian  wells,  some  of  which  are  over  2,000 
feet  deep.  Langtry  is  a  military  post,  Sanderson  and  Murphysville,  railroad  towns, 
and  Hammond  and  Marfa,  chiefly  distributing  points  for  the  cattle  men.  The  latter 
is  also  the  main  depot  for  Fort  Davis.  Farther  west  are  Sierra  Blanca,  Fort  Han- 
cock, Camp  Rice,  and  Ysleta. 

The  Texan  city  of  El  Paso,  where  the  parties  will  pass  part  of  a  day,  is  a  flourishing 
place,  which  has  advanced  rapidly  within  the  past  few  years.  The  Southern  Pacific, 
Atchison,  Topeka  &   Santa   Fe,  Mexican   Central,   and   Texas   &   Pacific   Railways 
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diverge  from  here,  making  it  an  important  business  centre;  and  its  situation  at  the 
great  gateway  to  Mexico  is  of  especial  value.  The  city  contains  many  new  and  hand- 
some structures,  including  a  county  court  house,  schools,  churches,  and  business 
edifices. 

The  Mexican  city  of  Juarez  (formerly  Paso  del  Norte)  is  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  less  than  a  mile  from  its  busy  and  bustling  American  neighbor,  and 
a  street  railway  line  connects  the  two.  It  is  the  border  town  of  the  State  of  Chihua- 
hua, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  about  the  year  1585.  There  is  an  old  church 
at  the  head  of  the  plaza,  and  the  surroundings  are  essentially  Mexican,  most  of  the 
buildings  being  constructed  of  adobe.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  orchards, 
and  vineyards. 

El  Paso  is  the  division  point  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  systems  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company's  great  railway  line.  On  leaving  El  Paso,  we  cross  the 
Rio  Grande  and  enter  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  just  above  the  boundary  line  of 
Old  Mexico.  Our  course  takes  us  through  the  two  southernmost  counties  of  this 
Territory  —  Donna  Ana  and  Grant  —  Deming  and  Lordsburg  being  the  principal 
stations.  At  a  distance  of  168  miles  from  El  Paso  we  cross  Stein's  Pass,  in  the 
Peloncillo  range,  and  enter  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

Arizona  comprises  113,020  square  miles,  and  New  Mexico  122,580.  Both,  together 
with  California,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  after 
the  Mexican  War.  The  physical  aspects  of  the  two  territories  are  similar.  The  south- 
eastern section  of  Arizona  is  traversed  by  several  mountain  ranges,  beyond  which  are 
plains  with  detached  groups,  spurs,  and  solitary  peaks.  Among  the  prominent  peaks 
seen  from  the  railroad  are  Baboquivera,  which  guards  the  land  of  the  Papagoes; 
Mount  Wrightson  (10,315  feet  high),  in  the  Santa  Ritas,  south  of  Tucson  ;  and  Picacho, 
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forty-six  miles  west  of  Tucson.  There  is  a  general  slope  in  the  elevation  from  4,614 
feet  above  the  sea  level  (at  Dragoon  Summit,  seventy-one  miles  west  of  the  territorial 
line)  to  140  feet  at  Yuma.  Gold,  silver,  and  other  minerals  are  found  in  Arizona, 
and  there  are  many  mining  districts  scattered  through  the  southern  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory. The  scenery  is  in  places  exceedingly  picturesque,  the  mountains  assuming  quaint 
forms.  Arizona  is  the  home  of  the  cactus,  and  nearly  every  known  variety  will  be 
seen  in  abundance,  including  the  great  tree-cactus  (the  Mexican  saguero  or  the  cereus 
giganteus  of  science),  which  is  often  found  forty  feet  in  height,  looking  like  a  Corinth- 
ian column  surmounted  by  candelabra.  Nearly  18,000  square  miles  of  the  area  of 
Arizona  are  occupied  as  Indian  reservations.  The  tribes  encountered  upon  our  line  of 
travel,  chiefly  the  Papagoes,  Pimas,  Maricopas,  and  Yumas,  have  long  been  at  peace 
with  the  whites.  The  first  missions  in  this  region  were  established  among  the  Papa- 
goes  in  1687  and  1699.  Arizona  was  inhabited  by  prehistoric  races,  and  ancient  ruins, 
some  of  which  are  of  vast  extent,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Tucson  is  the  chief  city  of  Arizona  and  likewise  the  oldest,  having  been  settled  in 
1 560.  It  has  a  population  of  5,200,  and  was  the  territorial  capital  for  ten  years  previous 
to  1877.  Pima  county  has  a  population  of  about  14,000,  and  is  rich  in  minerals. 
There  is  a  university  at  Tucson,  and  also  an  Indian  school. 

From  Maricopa,  eighty-six  miles  west  of  Tucson,  the  Maricopa  &  Phoenix  Railroad 
branches  northward  to  Phoenix,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  Phoenix  is  situated  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley,  the  richest  section  of  Arizona.  At  Tempe,  eight  miles  south 
of  that  city,  and  at  other  points  within  the  valley,  the  remains  of  prehistoric  towns  of 
great  extent  have  been  unearthed.  The  explorations  made  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Gushing, 
the  head  of  the  Hemenway  expedition,  have  resulted  in  some  very  interesting  discov- 
eries.    The  ruins  are  perhaps  the  most  important  yet  found  in  America. 
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Yuma,  where  we  cross  the  Colorado  River,  just  below  the  mouth  of  one  of  its  most 
important  tributaries,  the  Gila,  was  established  by  the  Spanish  missionaries  in  1700, 
and  was,  until  within  a  few  years,  an  important  military  post.  We  are  at  this  point 
again  quite  near  the  Mexican  border,  the  boundary  line  being  only  seven  miles  south 
of  Yuma. 

We  enter  California  at  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  the  State,  and  first 
traverse  that  remarkable  section  known  as  the  Colorado  Desert,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  actually  lies  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  Frink's  Spring  we  are  263  feet 
below  the  sea  level.  The  depressed  region  begins  at  Flowing  Well  and  continues 
sixty-one  miles,  or  two  miles  west  of  Indio.  At  some  remote  period  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia probably  extended  several  hundred  miles  north  of  its  present  limit.  A  few 
miles  from  Frink's  Spring  are  mud  volcanoes  or  springs,  and  near  Salton  are  extensive 
salt  deposits.  In  1890  the  Colorado  River  overflowed  its  banks,  and  for  a  time  a  lake 
was  created  near  Salton.  From  this  desert  waste  we  emerge  into  a  most  fruitful  sec- 
tion of  California,  a  region  rich  in  vineyards,  orange  orchards,  grain  fields,  and  flowers. 
Snow-clad  peaks  rise  on  either  side,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  these  being  Mount 
San  Jacinto,  of  the  San  Jacinto  range,  which  is  situated  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
railroad ;  while  the  San  Bernardino  range  fringes  the  north  and  west.  At  the  Pass  of 
San  Gorgonio,  where  we  cross  the  San  Bernardino  range,  we  are  2,560  feet  above  the 
sea,  or  more  than  half  a  mile  higher  than  we  were  eighty  miles  back,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Colorado  desert. 

We  reach  Colton,  twenty-three  miles  from  San  Gorgonio  and  fifty-eight  miles  from 
Los  Angeles,  Saturday  night,  and,  leaving  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  railway  at 
that  point,  proceed  over  the  Southern  California  Railway  Company's  line  to  San  Diego 
via  Riverside,  South  Riverside,  Orange,  Santa  Ana,  San  Juan,  and  Oceanside.   Sunday, 
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however,  will  be  passed  at  Riverside,  the  passengers  having  a  day  of  rest  in  that 
beautiful  town.  The  trains  will  reach  San  Diego  Monday,  and  there  will  be  a  transfer 
to  the  great  Hotel  del  Coronado,  which  lies  across  the  bay  fronting  a  magnificent 
ocean  beach. 

Passengers  who  desire  to  proceed  to  Los  Angeles  or  other  points,  before  visiting 
Coronado  Keach  and  San  Diego,  can  leave  the  special  train  at  Riverside,  and  arrive 
at  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  The  Raymond,  Redlands,  Santa  Barbara,  etc.,  the  same 
afternoon.     They  can  reach  San  Francisco  the  next  day. 

For  the  itinerary  in  detail  see  pages  33-35. 

A  Tour  via  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans. 

Excursion  party  No.  8,  leaving  New  York  Tuesday,  February  19,  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent route  to  New  Orleans  from  that  already  described.  In  this  instance  Cincinnati 
will  be  visited  instead  of  Chattanooga,  and  a  day  is  to  be  passed  sight-seeing  in  that 
typical  western  city.  Thence  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  line  will  be  followed  to  the 
Gulf.  The  route  to  be  taken  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati  will  be  designated  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  in  advance  of  the  date  of  departure,  and  the  tourists  will  also  be 
informed  of  the  hour  that  the  special  train  will  leave,  and  the  station  from  which  it  is 
to  go.  Whatever  route  is  adopted,  the  traveler  passes  through  a  populous  and 
attractive  part  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio.  In  Cincinnati  the  headquarters  of  the 
visitors  will  be  at  the  Gibson  House. 

The  "Queen  City"  occupies  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  opposite  the  Lick- 
ing River,  and  confronts  the  Kentucky  cities  of  Covington  and  Newport.  It  has  a 
river  frontage  of  ten  miles,«- and  extends  back  over  the  high  hills  which  border  the 
Ohio  Valley  at  this  point.     The  Gibson  House  is  centrally  located  on  Walnut  street, 
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between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets.  Fountain  Square,  where  the  beautiful  Tyler-David- 
son Fountain,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Henry  Probasco,  is  to  be  seen,  and  from  which  nearly  all 
the  horse-car  and  cable-car  lines  radiate,  is  at  the  intersection  of  Walnut  and  Fifth 
streets.  A  magnificent  suspension  bridge,  with  towers  230  feet  in  height,  a  space 
between  them  of  1,057  feet,  a  total  length,  with  approaches,  of  2,252  feet,  and  an  ele- 
vation of  105  feet  above  low-water  mark,  spans  the  Ohio  River;  and  there  are  other 
bridges  and  ferries  across  the  Ohio,  besides  a  fine  suspension  bridge  across  the  Lick- 
ing between  Covington  and  Newport.  The  entrance  to  the  great  suspension  bridge 
is  between  Walnut  and  Vine  streets.  The  Post  Office  and  Custom  House  are  in  a 
handsome  block  on  Fountain  Square;  the  Masonic  Temple,  at  the  corner  of  Walnut 
and  Third  streets;  the  Public  Library  on  the  west  side  of  Vine  street,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  streets;  and  the  Springer  Music  Hall,  Exposition  buildings,  and  College 
of  Music,  on  Elm  street,  opposite  Washington  Park.  The  Emery  Arcade,  which 
resembles  the  Galerie  St.  Hubert  in  Bi*ussels,  extends  from  Vine  street  to  Race, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth.  Eden  Park,  comprising  206  acres,  contains  a  splendid 
Art  Museum.  This  may  be  reached  by  the  Eden  Park  horse-cars,  which  go  up  the 
Mt.  Adams  (Highland  House)  inclined  plane,  or  the  Gilbert  avenue  cable-car  line,  the 
former  being  the  more  direct.  Both  start  from  Fountain  square.  The  Zoological 
Garden  (reached  by  the  Main,  Elm,  or  Vine  street  lines)  is  one  of  the  finest  in  America. 
There  are  several  other  parks  which  are  essentially  summer  resorts.  The  hill  section 
of  Cincinnati,  comprisiiig  Walnut  Hills,  Mount  Auburn,  etc.,  contains  many  elegant 
and  costly  residences. 

Next  to  Chicago,  Cincinnati  is  the  chief  pork-packing  place  of  the  world.  Among 
its  other  principal  industries  are  brewing,  distilling,  and  manufactures  of  iron,  stone, 
food-products,  tobacco,  soap,  jewelry  and  drugs.     Cincinnati  is  also  celebrated  as  the 
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site  of  one  of  the  earliest  astronomical  observatories  in  the  United  States,  founded 
about  the  same  time  as  that  of  Harvard  University  and  the  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington.  The  German  element  in  the  population  of  Cincinnati  is  very  large. 
The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  and  of  liberal  width. 

Leaving  Cincinnati  Friday  morning,  we  shall  proceed  southward  over  the  popular 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad.  We  continue  on  this  line  through  to  New  Orleans, 
but  make  several  stops  on  the  way.  The  train  crosses  the  Ohio  on  a  long  and  lofty 
pier  bridge  to  Newport,  Ky.,  and,  passing  through  that  place,  skirts  the  neighboring 
city  of  Covington.  The  former  contains  over  25,000  and  the  latter  over  37,000  inhabit- 
ants. A  productive  farming  region  is  traversed,  and,  no  miles  from  Cincinnati,  we 
reach  the  city  of  Louisville,  where  we  shall  remain  several  hours. 

Louisville  is  situated  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  River,  where  Bear  Grass  Creek  enters 
that  stream.  In  high  stages  of  water  the  falls  disappear  almost  entirely,  and  at  other 
times  steamboats  get  around  the  obstruction  by  means  of  a  canal.  The  city  extends 
about  three  miles  along  the  river  and  about  four  miles  inland,  and  is  regularly  laid 
out,  with  wide  streets  and  large  squares.  The  principal  streets  are  Main,  Market, 
Jefferson,  and  Fourth;  and  the  prominent  buildings  are  the  Court  House,  City  Hall, 
Custom  House,  Post  Office,  and  the  State  Blind  School.  There  are  numerous  fine 
churches  and  many  elegant  residences.  The  city  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  is  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Ohio  River  from  Louisville. 

Leaving  Louisville,  the  train  crosses  a  productive  and  populous  section  of  Kentucky. 
Mumfordsville,  seventy-three  miles  from  Louisville,  is  a  pretty  village  on  the  Green 
River,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  fine  bridge.  This  neighborhood  was  the  scene  of 
numerous  encounters  between  Generals  Buell  and  Bragg  in  the  campaign  of  1862. 
Bowling  Green,  114  miles  from  Louisville,  is  another  business  centre. 
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Nashville,  the  capital  of  Tennessee  (295  miles  from  Cincinnati  and  185  from  Louis- 
ville), is  situated  on  the  Cumberland  River,  200  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Ohio.  The  Capitol  was  erected  in  1845  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  There  are 
several  notable  educational  institutions  here,  including  the  University  of  Nashville, 
Fisk  University,  Tennessee  Central  College,  and  Vanderbilt  University.  One  of  the 
most  important  battles  of  the  war  was  fought  here  in  December,  1864.  In  a  two-days* 
conflict  General  Thomas  destroyed  the  Southern  army  under  General  Hood,  and  Gen- 
eral Sherman  thereupon  started  from  Atlanta  upon  his  memorable  march  to  the  sea, 
without  danger  of  interference  from  that  quarter. 

Continuing  southward  from  Nashville,  we  cross  the  State  line,  from  Tennessee  into 
Alabama,  ninety-five  miles  south  of  that  city.  Columbia  and  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  and 
Decatur,  Ala.,  are  among  the  chief  places  upon  our  route  south  of  Nashville  before 
Birmingham  is  reached.  This  latter  city,  where  we  shall  make  a  brief  halt  Saturday 
morning,  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre  in  connection  with  the  iron  industry, 
and  the  liveliest  and  most  progressive  city  of  the  south.  In  1870  it  had  a  population 
of  400;  in  1880,  4,500;  and  in  1885  it  had  by  actual  count  21,347.  In  1890  the  census 
gave  it  as  26,178.  The  city  is  in  the  centre  of  a  region  very  rich  in  iron  ore.  There 
are  now  in  Birmingham  and  its  tributary  district  twenty-five  furnaces,  with  an  output 
of  more  than  2,000  tons  daily,  or  730,000  tons  annually.  Birmingham  is  known  as  the 
"  Magic  City.'*  It  is  situated  exactly  midway  between  the  eastern  and  western 
boundaries  of  Alabama,  and  in  the  *'boom"  years  following  1880  had  a  phenomenal 
growth.     Its  steel  and  iron  works  are  among  the  largest  in  the  country. 

Montgomery,  the  capital  of  Alabama  and  the  first  capital  also  of  the  Confederate 
States  (from  February  to  May,  1861),  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, who  fell  at  Quebec.     The  State  House  is  a  small  but  handsome  building,  and 
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the  other  prominent  structures  are  the  United  States  Court  House  and  Post  Office, 
City  Hall,  and  County  Court  House. 

Leaving  Montgomery  we  traverse  the  southern  section  of  Alabama.  At  Flomaton, 
where  a  branch  line  diverges  to  Pensacola,  we  approach  quite  nearly  the  Plorida  line, 
and  turning  westerly  go  thence  toward  Mobile.  Mobile  is  the  seaport  of  Alabama, 
and  second  only  to  New  Orleans  as  a  cotton  mart.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
the  South,  having  been  the  original  seat  of  French  colonization  in  this  section.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana.  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines 
command  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  below  the  city. 

The  distance  from  Mobile  to  New  Orleans  is  141  miles,  and  the  road  runs  for  much 
of  the  way  through  savannas  and  brakes,  skirting  here  and  there  the  shores  of  lakes 
and  bays,  and  in  places  being  carried  over  the  waters  and  lowlands  on  miles  of  trestle- 
work,  as  at  Pascagoula,  Biloxi  (the  old  fortress  of  Bienville's  time),  and  Bay  St.  Louis. 

During  the  sojourn  of  the  party  in  New  Orleans  the  passengers  will  make  their 
headquarters  on  the  cars.  The  sleeping  cars,  with  dining  car  attached,  will  be  placed 
on  a  side  track  on  Elysian  Fields  street,  near  Claiborne  street,  a  point  convenient  by 
horse-car  lines  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  tourists  will  remain  in  New  Orleans  until 
Wednesday,  February  27,  in  order  to  be  present  during  the  Mardi  Gras  Carnival, 
February  26.  The  festivities  comprise  day  and  evening  street  parades,  with  grand 
balls  at  the  theatres  and  principal  halls.  On  leaving  New  Orleans  the  party  will 
journey  westward  through  Texas  and  Arizona,  over  precisely  the  same  route 
described  in  connection  with  Excursions  Nos.  4  and  6.  The  train  will  reach  Colton 
and  Riverside  Monday,  March  4,  and  San  Diego  the  succeeding  morning.  Passen- 
gers can  reach  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  and  Santa  Barbara  Monday  afternoon. 

For  the  itinerary  in  detail  see  pages  35-37. 
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FROM  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  NORTH. 


TOURS    FROM    LOS    ANGELES    AND    SANTA    BARBARA    TO 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


LEAVING 
LOS   ANGELES. 


ARRIVING 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


LEAVING 
SANTA    BARBARA. 


ARRIVING 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


No.  1.    March  5.  March  6.       No.  1.    March  14.  March  15. 

No.  2.    March  28.  March  29.     No.  2.    April  4.  April  5. 

No«  3.    May  17.  May  18. 

There  will  be  five  dates  when  passengers  can  leave  Southern  California  and  go 
through  to  San  Francisco  under  personal  escort.  On  three  of  them,  as  above,  the  cars 
will  start  from  Los  Angeles,  connections  being  made  from  Pasadena  and  other  points 
on  the  Southern  California  Railway  Company's  lines,  with  a  transfer  from  the  Santa 
Fe  station  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  station  in  Los  Angeles.  Santa  Barbara 
passengers  can  connect  with  these  trains  at  Saugus.  On  two  other  days,  as  indicated, 
the  train  will  start  from  Santa  Barbara,  but  passengers  from  Los  Angeles  and  other 
southern  points  can  take  the  regular  train  and  connect  at  Saugus. 

The  excursion  tickets  are  also  good  on  all  trains,  either  from  Los  Angeles  or  Santa 
Barbara. 

The  journey  northward  from  Los  Angeles  lies  over  the  main  line  of  railway  belong- 
ing to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  system,  and  for  the  most  part  through  an 
interesting  and  picturesque  region.     Several  of  the  great  interior  counties  of  the  State 
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and  one  of  its  great  valleys  are  traversed.  Leaving  Los  Angeles,  we  climb  by  the 
railway  the  valley  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  the  San  Fernando,  and  twenty-six  miles 
from  the  city  and  1,200  feet  above  it,  or  at  an  altitude  of  1,469  feet,  go  through  the 
San  Fernando  Tunnel.  This  passes  through  the  mountain  range  of  the  same  name, 
and  is  6,967  feet  in  length.  On  the  north  side  are  several  small  towns  or  settlements, 
and  at  Saugus,  thirty-two  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  is  the  junction  with  the  Santa 
Barbara  branch.  Then  we  come  to  the  western  part  of  the  Mojave  Desert,  a  more 
elevated  tract  than  the  Colorado  Desert,  but  another  scene  of  wildness  and  desolation. 
The  yucca  palm,  which  is  found  here  in  great  abundance,  is  utilized  by  a  London 
newspaper  company  for  the  manufacture  of  printing  paper. 

The  train  from  Santa  Barbara  follows  the  coast  to  San  Buenaventura,  and  then 
ascends  the  picturesque  Santa  Clara  Valley  to  Saugus,  there  entering  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company's  main  line. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  triumphs  of  railway  engineering  skill  ever  achieved  in 
any  part  of  the  world  is  found  just  north  of  Tehachapi  Summit,  which  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  3,964  feet.  A  group  of  mountain  peaks  and  crags  belonging  to  the  terminat- 
ing southwestern  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  here  disputed  the  advance  of  the  iron 
steed;  but  by  a  series  of  complex  and  bewildering  curves,  and  finally,  by  actually 
crossing  its  own  line  at  the  famous  "Loop,"  a  pathway  was  made.  The  views  from 
the  railway  line  are  very  picturesque,  and  often  of  wide  extent. 

From  Fresno,  the  great  centre  of  the  raisin  culture,  the  Southern  Pacific  has  two 
parallel  lines  northward  through  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Berenda  is  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Lathrop,  ninety-four  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
is  an  important  railroad  point,  several  lines  radiating  therefrom  in  connection  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  direct  route.     Near  Lathrop  we  cross  the  San  Joa- 
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quin  River,  and,  continuing  through  several  small  towns,  approach  the  shores  of  Suisun 
Bay,  just  below  the  delta  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  and  soon  after  the 
Straits  of  Carquinez,  through  which  these  waters  discharge  into  San  Pablo  Bay,  and 
thence  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  Skirting  the  shores  of  San  Pablo  Bay,  and  rounding 
the  point  at  San  Pablo  station,  we  look  across  the  bay  and  harbor  of  San  Francisco 
and  out  through  the  portals  of  the  Golden  Gate  toward  the  broad  Pacific.  The  train 
sweeps  on  through  the  outskirts  of  Oakland  and  the  whole  length  of  a  long  pier,  from 
the  end  of  which  a  huge  ferry-boat  takes  the  passengers  across  to  San  Francisco. 

Persons  desirous  of  securing  places  on  any  of  these  trains  should  notify  Charles  C. 
Harding,  agent  for  the  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Tours,  at  The  Raymond,  East  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  so  that  their  names  may  be  registered  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance. 
The  Pullman  sleeping-car  coupons,  reading  from  Los  Angeles  or  Santa  Barbara 
to  San  Francisco,  must  be  forwarded  to  him  at  least  four  days  in  advance  of  date  of 
departure. 

For  the  itineraries  in  detail  see  pages  2i7^  3^. 
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SIDE  TRIPS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


The    Yosemite    Valley   and    Big    Tree    Groves. 

The  Yosemite  Valley  is  not  accessible  in  the  winter,  on  account  of  snow  on  the 
mountains,  but  the  roads  are  always  open  in  May,  and  nearly  every  season  in  April. 
Persons  who  desire  to  visit  the  valley  can  do  so  to  the  best  advantage  in  a  side  trip, 
while  making  the  journey  one  way  or  the  other  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  branch  railway  line  extends  from  Berenda  (304  miles  from  Los  Angeles  and 
178  miles  from  San  Francisco)  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles  to  the  station  of 
Raymond;  and  stage  transportation  from  that  point  to  the  Wawona  Hotel  (formerly 
Clark's  or  Big  Tree  Station),  and  thence  into  the  valley,  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Yosemite  Valley  Stage  and  Turnpike  Company.  The  extension  of  the  railroad 
toward. the  valley  has  materially  decreased  the  stage  journey.  The  whole  distance  to 
be  traveled  by  stage  is  now  only  seventy  miles  —  forty-two  from  Raymond  to  Wawona, 
and  twenty-eight  from  Wawona  to  the  valley. 

The  cost  of  the  trip  from  Berenda  into  the  valley  and  return,  including  the  side  trip 
from  Wawona  to  the  Big  Trees  and  back,  for  members  of  the  Raymond  parties,  is 
^35.  These  tickets,  which  cover  everything  except  board  and  meals,  are  at  reduced 
rates,  and  can  be  obtained  of  Charles  C.  Harding,  at  The  Raymond,  East  Pasadena 
or  of  Carroll  Hutchins,  Room  88  Crocker  Building,  opposite  the  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco.  The  trip  can  be  made  in  about  six  days.  At  least  three  days  should  be 
given  to  the  valley.  A  series  of  excursions  may  be  taken  in  and  about  the  valley,  as, 
for  example,  to  Mirror  Lake  (by  carriage),  and  to  Glacier  Point  and  Sentinel  Dome, 
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or  to  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls,  on  horseback  with  guides.     All  the  great  falls,  except 
Vernal  and  Nevada,  are  visible  from  the  valley  without  climbing. 
Shorter   Excursions   Here   and  There. 

Many  other  delightful  side  trips  off  the  main  lines  of  travel  may  be  taken  in  Cali- 
fornia. With  the  exception  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  all  the  chief  places  of  interest  are 
accessible  the  year  round,  and  for  most  of  them  passage  coupons  are  provided  in  our 
excursion  tickets.  Thus,  tickets  are  furnished  from  San  Bernardino  to  Redlands  and 
return,  good  either  by  the  direct  route  or  via  Mentone;  from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa 
Monica  and  return  and  also  to  Redondo  Beach  and  return;  from  The  Raymond  to 
the  summit  of  Echo  Mountain  and  return  by  the  Los  Angeles  Terminal  and  Pasadena 
&  Mount  Wilson  Railways;  from  San  Jose  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Hamilton  and 
return,  in  the  roomy  and  comfortable  vehicles  of  the  Mount  Hamilton  Stage  Com- 
pany; from  San  Francisco  to  San  Rafael  and  return  by  ferry  across  the  bay  to 
Tiburon  and  the  San  Francisco  &  North  Pacific  Railway;  and  from  San  Francisco 
to  San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Monterey  and  return,  with  a  choice  of  three  routes 
between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose,  and  two  routes  (including  one  by  way  of  the 
*'  Big  Trees  "  and  Santa  Cruz)  between  San  Jose  and  Monterey. 

We  include  in  our  excursion  tickets  passage  coupons  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Diego  and  return.  These  are  available  from  San  Bernardino  or  Colton  if  desired,  and 
it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  itineraries  that  the  excursion  trains  will  go  directly 
through  from  those  points  to  San  Diego.  The  railway  journey  from  either  Los 
Angeles  or  San  Bernardino  is  very  delightful.  The  direct  route  from  San  Bernardino 
passes  through  Riverside,  and  thence  down  the  Santa  Ana  Valley  to  Orange,  where 
it  unites  with  the  Coast  Division.  Fifty-six  miles  from  Los  Angeles  on  the  Coast 
Division  of  the  Southern  California  Railway  Company's  line,  or  seventy-two   miles 
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from  San  Bernardino  via  Orange,  is  the  ruined  San  Juan  Capistrano  Mission,  which 
was  prostrated  by  an  earthquake  soon  after  it  was  erected  in  1776.  From  Oceanside, 
85  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  a  side  trip  may  be  made  to  the  famous  mission  of  San 
Luis  Rey  de  Francia,  only  four  miles  distant.  This  mission,  which  was  established 
June  18,  1798,  is  in  ruins,  but  enough  remains  to  denote  its  former  importance.  The 
surroundings  are  very  picturesque,  and  the  ride  from  Oceanside,  which  may  easily  be 
taken  by  remaining  over  from  one  train  to  another,  will  be  found  to  be  very  pleasant. 

Every  excursion  ticket  contains  also  passage  coupons  for  the  visit  to  Santa  Barbara. 
These  are  good  from  either  Los  Angeles  or  Saugus  and  return.  Thus  a  member  of 
any  of  our  parties  may  visit  Santa  Barbara  first,  if  desirable,  and  then  return  to  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  or  any  other  point,  to  complete  the  round  of  Southern  California ; 
or  the  visit  may  be  made  as  a  side  trip  on  the  way  northward  to  San  Francisco. 

San  Luis  Obispo  can  be  reached  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company's  boats, 
which  ply  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  landing  at  the. chief  intermediate 
points  ;  by  stage  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Los  Olivos,  and  thence  by  rail ;  or  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  line  from  San  Francisco,  via  Castroville  and  Santa  Margarita.  The 
Pacific  Coast  Railway  extends  from  Port  Harford,  the  seaport  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
ten  miles  distant,  to  Los  Olivos,  a  distance  of  seventy-four  miles. 

There  are  many  places  of  interest  within  easy  reach  of  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
or  San  Diego,  to  which  pleasant  little  jaunts  may  be  made.  The  geysers  in  Sonoma 
County  may  be  reached  by  two  routes  —  the  San  Francisco  &  North  Pacific  via  Clo- 
vsrdale,  and  the  Napa  Branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  line  via  Calistoga. 
The  best  way  is  to  make  the  round  trip,  going  north  via  Cloverdale  and  returning  via 
Calistoga.  Sausalito  is  a  favorite  resort,  only  six  miles  from  San  Francisco  by  ferry. 
Oaklaiul,  Alameda,  and  Berkeley  are  reached  by  ferry  from  the  foot  of  Market  street. 


HOMEWARD  ROUTES. 


RETURNING   TOUR    BY    ROUTE    A  — SANTA    FE    LINE. 

LEAVING    LOS    ANGELES.  ARRIVING   NEW   YORK. 

No.  3.         April  8.  April  13. 

There  will  be  one  trip  returning  from  Los  Angeles  by  the  Santa  Fe  route,  the  date 
of  departure  being  Monday,  April  8.  The  journey  eastward  is  over  the  same  lines  of 
travel  described  under  the  heading  of  *'  Outward  Tours  by  Route  A,"  page  ,48. 
From  Los  Angeles  the  train  proceeds  over  the  Southern  California  Railway  line  to 
San  Bernardino,  and  thence  through  the^Cajon  Pass  to  Barstow.  At  this  latter 
point  the  cars  pass  to  the  tracks  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Rjiilway,  which  stretches 
across  the  Mojave  Desert  in  California  and  through  Northern  Arizona  and  a  part  of 
New  Mexico.  The  region  west  of  The  Needles,  where  the  traveler  crosses  the  Colo- 
rado River  on  a  long  bridge,  contains  many  evidences  of  volcanic  action.  The  ride 
through  Arizona  is  interesting,  the  road  traversing  a  mining  region  in  the  western,  and 
the  "  Arizona  Divide,"  near  the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  in  the  central,  section  of 
the  Territory.  A  short  distance  west  of  Flagstaff  the  elevation  is  over  7,000  feet,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  divide  is  a  park-like  region  abounding  in  pine  timber. 

For  passengers  returning  independently  bv  this  route  excellent  facilities  are  now 
provided  for  visiting  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado.  The  Grand  Caiion  Stage 
Line  Company,  of  which  Mr.  E.  S.  Wilcox  is  manager,  has  established  a  tri-weekly 
line  of  communication  from  Flagstaff.  Leaving  Flagstaff  after  breakfast  every  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday,  the  stages  run  through  to  the  Cafion  Camp  in  one  day, 
with  relays  of  horses  and  with  a  halt  at  Cedar  Ranch  for  dinner.     The   distance  is 


sixty-five  miles.  The  return  journey  is  made  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays, 
and  the  journey  each  way  occupies  about  twelve  hours.  The  Canon  Camp  is  near 
the  brink  of  the  great  abyss,  and  also  near  Hance's  trail  into  the  canon.  The  round 
trip  stage  fare,  from  Flagstaff  back  to  Flagstaff,  is  ^20.  The  price  of  meals  en  route 
and  at  the  Canon  Camp  is  ^i,  which  is  also  the  price  of  lodging  in  the  comfortable 
tents  provided  at  the  canon.  Mr.  Hance  makes  the  following  charges  for  the  use  of 
his  trail  down  the  canon  wall :  Toll  for  persons  descending  without  a  guide,  %\  each  j 
pack  animals  without  guide,  $2  per  day;  guide  and  pack  animals  for  party  of  six  or 
less,  $10  per  day.  Saddle  horses  are  also  furnished  by  Mr.  Hance  to  parties  who 
desire  to  use  them  in  excursions  along  the  rim.  There  are  good  hotel  accommoda- 
tions at  Flagstaff,  and  there  is  much  to  see  in  the  vicinity.  A  good  mountain  road 
has  recently  been  constructed  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Agassiz,  the  distance  being 
fifteen  miles.  A  large  group  of  cliff  dwellings  is  in  Walnut  Canon,  eight  miles  south- 
east of  Flagstaff;  and  nine  miles  from  the  town,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  cafion 
stage  road,  is  a  collection  of  cave  dwellings.  In  many  other  places  in  the  vicinity  are 
evidences  of  prehistoric  occupation. 

What  is  known  to  the  geologists  as  the  Grand  Canon  district  lies  principally  in 
northwestern  Arizona,  its  length  from  northwest  to  southeast  in  a  straight  line  being 
about  180  miles,  its  width  125  miles,  and  its  total  area  some  15,000  square  miles. 
Its  northerly  beginning,  at  the  high  plateaus  in  southern  Utah,  is  a  series  of  terraces, 
many  miles  broad,  dropping  like  a  stairway,  step  by  step,  to  successively  lower  geo- 
logical formations,  until,  in  Arizona,  the  platform  is  reached  which  borders  the  real 
chasm  and  extends  southerly  far  into  the  central  part  of  that  territory.  It  is  the 
theory  of  geologists  that  10,000  feet  of  strata  have  been  swept  by  erosion  from  the 
surface  of  this  entire  platform.     From  this  it  follows  that  the  chasm  of  the  Grand 
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Canon  proper,  were  the  missing  strata  restored  to  the  adjacent  plateau,  would  be 
16,000  feet  deep.  The  actual  total  vertical  depth  is  over  a  mile.  A  practicable  way 
of  descending  the  canon  wall  exists,  upon  either  side,  in  but  two  or  three  places  along 
its  entire  length.  One  of  these  begins  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Canon  Camp,  which 
point  thus  offers  the  remarkable  combination  of  a  magnificent  view  from  the  rim  and 
a  feasible  trail  to  the  river.  This  is  known  as  the  Hance  Trail.  Until  twenty-five 
3'ears  ago  the  course  of  the  Colorado  River  was  unknown  for  many  hundred  miles, 
ev3ii  its  origin  in  the  junction  of  the  Grand  and  Green  rivers  being  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, it  being  difficult  to  approach  within  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  channel,  while  descent  to  the  river's  edge  could  be  hazarded  only  at  wide  intervals, 
inasmuch  as  it  lay  in  an  appalling  fissure  at  the  foot  of  seemingly  impassable  cliff 
terraces  that  led  down  from  the  bordering  plateau.  In  1869,  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  now 
in  charge  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  undertook  the  exploration  of  the 
river  with  nine  men  and  four  boats,  starting  from  Green  River  City,  on  the  Green 
River,  in  Utah.  The  enterprise  met  with  the  most  urgent  remonstrances  from  those 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  region,  including  the  Indians,  who  maintained 
that  boats  could  not  possibly  live  in  any  one  of  a  score  of  rapids  and  falls  known  to 
them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  unknown  stretches.  It  was  also  currently  believed 
that  for  hundreds  of  miles  the  river  disappeared  wholly  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Powell  launched  his  flotilla  on  May  24,  and  on  August  30  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Virgen  River,  more  than  1,000  miles  by  the  river  channel  from  the  place  of 
starting,  minus  two  boats  and  four  men.  One  of  them  had  left  the  expedition  by 
way  of  an  Indian  reservation  agency  before  reaching  Arizona,  and  three,  after  holding 
out  against  unprecedented  terro^rs  for  many  weeks,  had  finally  become  daunted,  and 
abandoned  the  expedition,  only  to  be  killed  by  Indians, 
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The  Grand  Canon  may  also  be  reached  by  stage  from  Williams,  thirty-four  miles 
west  of  Flagstaff.  Regular  stages  (Messrs.  Bass  &  Van  Atta,  proprietors)  leave 
Williams  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  at  1.30  P.  M.,  arriving  at  the  canon, 
opposite  Point  Sublime,  at  i.oo  P.  M.  the  following  day.  Mystic  Springs,  3,000  feet 
below  the  upper  wall,  may  be  reached  on  horseback  by  a  safe  and  easy  trail.  Return- 
ing stages  leave  the  canon  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  at  12.00  M.,  arriving  at 
W^illiams  by  noon  of  the  following  day.  Fare  for  the  round  trip,  $20;  meals  and 
beds  75  cents.     There  is  a  good  hotel  at  Williams. 

Proceeding  eastward  we  pass  over  the  Canon  Diablo,  thirty-two  miles  from  Flag- 
staff. The  Continental  Divide  is  crossed  at  an  elevation  of  7,257  feet,  near  Coolidge, 
and  not  long  after  we  enter  New  Mexico.  At  Isleta  we  reach  the  Rio  Grande,  and  at 
Albuquerque  enter  upon  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
which  extends  eastward  903  miles  to  Kansas  City.  Passing  up  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  and  crossing  the  mountains  through  the  Glorieta  Pass,  the  city  of  Las  Vegas 
is  reached.  We  then  pass  through  a  rich  grazing  section  of  the  territory,  and  at 
Raton  begin  climbing  the  range  of  mountains  of  the  same  name.  At  the  greatest 
altitude,  7,622  feet,  we  cross  the  line  from  New  Mexico  into  Colorado.  Our  route 
through  the  Centennial  State  is  across  its  southeastern  section  via  Trinidad  and  La 
Junta.  There  are  many  fine  views  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  along  this  part  of  the 
journey.  The  great  State  of  Kansas  is  next  traversed;  and  the  traveler  sees  on  his 
way  from  the  Colorado  line  to  the  Missouri,  a  rich  and  productive  section  of  this 
western  empire.  Kansas  City  will  be  reached  Thursday  evening.  Leaving  the  south- 
western metropolis  behind  us,  we  continue  eastward  over  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Railway,  reaching  the  Mississippi  River  at  Davenport,  la.,  the  next  morning, 
and  Chicago  at  a  later  hour.     We  there  connect  with  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 


Louis  (Nickel  Plate)  Railroad,  which  traverses  Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio  and 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Arriving  at  Buffalo  Saturday  morning, 
the  journey  will  be  continued  by  the  West  Shore  route,  and,  traversing  Central 
New  York  and  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  during  the  day,  the  tourists  will  arrive  in 
New  York  Saturday  evening,  April  13. 

For  the  itinerary  in  detail  see  pages  38,  39. 

RETURNING  TOURS  BY  ROUTE  D  — DENVER  &   RIO  GRANDE 

LINE. 

LEAVING   SAN   FRANCISCO.       AR'RIVING   MANITOU.       LEAVING   MANITOU.  ARRIVING   NEW   YORK. 

No.   1.*     March  II.  March  16.  March  19.  March  23. 

No.  2.       April  I.  April  6.  April  9.  April  13. 

No.  4.       April  22.  April  27.  April  30.  May  4. 

No.  6.       May  13.  May  18. 

No.  7.   May  13.  May  i-B.        May  21.  May  25. 

No.  8.   June  3.  June  8.         June  11.         June  15. 

*  No.  I  may  be  changed  to  leave  San  Francisco  March  6,  and  arrive  in  New  York  March  16. 

Six  of  the  returning  tours  will  be  over  Route  D,  or  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  line, 
San  Fra-ncisco  being  the  starting  point.  The  dates  of  departure  are  Mondays,  March 
II,  April  I,  April  22,  May  13  (two  parties),  and  June  3.  In  the  case  of  the  first  party, 
however,  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  leave  San  Francisco  and  arrive  in  the  East  some 
days  earlier  than  the  regular  programme,  in  which  event  due  notice  will  be  given  ;  and 
Returning  Excursion  No.  6  will  make  a  quick  trip  through  to  destination,  without 
stopping  at  Manitou  or  elsewhere  en  route.  The  programme  of  this  latter  party  will 
be  found  on  page  97,  that  of  Nos.  i,  2,  4,  7,  and  8  being  as  follows :  — 
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Leaving  San  Francisco  Monday  forenoon,  the  several  parties  will  proceed  eastward 
via  Oakland,  Port  Costa,  Benicia,  and  Sacramento.  The  schedule  has  been  so 
arranged  that  they  will  traverse  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  by 
daylight.  This  will  give  the  passengers  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  picturesque 
scenery  at  Cape  Horn,  where  the  road  rounds  a  mountain  promontory  on  a  little  shell 
2,000  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  American  River,  which  appears  at  this  height  like  a 
slender  thread  of  silver.  Stretching  away  to  the  right  is  a  deep  ravine  bordered  by 
mountain  walls.  At  Shady  Run,  Blue  Canon,  Giant  Gap,  and  Emigrant  Gap,  the 
scenery  is  also  magnificent.  There  are  many  traces  of  the  old  placer  mining,  and  of 
the  more  recent  hydraulic  process  which  washes  away  even  the  hills  themselves. 

Meanwhile  we  are  fast  climbing  the  giant  wall  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  From  Sacra- 
mento to  Summit,  105  miles,  the  ascent  is  6,987  feet,  and  of  this  5,258  feet  —  only  22 
feet  less  than  a  mile  —  are  made  in  sixty-two  miles,  from  Clipper  Gap  to  Summit. 
The  ascent  from  Shady  Run  to  Summit,  a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles,  is  2,881  feet,  or 
over  half  a  mile.  On  the  eastern  slopes  the  grades  are  lighter.  In  the  passage  over 
the  mountains  the  traveler  is  treated  to  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  that  necessary 
—  though  to  the  sight-seer  rather  aggravating — device,  the  snow-shed.  These  won- 
derful wooden  tunnels  cover  over  thirty-three  miles  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway,  and 
cost  from  $40,000  to  $750,000  per  mile.  In  places  where  masonry  was  needed,  the  cost 
was  over  $1,100,000  per  mile.  They  were  suggested  by  the  practical  mind  of  the  late 
Charles  Crocker.  Precautions  against  fire  are  very  thorough.  Corrugated  plates  of 
iron  separate  the  buildings  into  sections,  and  in  the  great  thirty-mile  shed,  which  is 
nearly  continuous,  with  only  occasional  short  breaks,  there  are  automatic  electric  fire 
alarms.  At  Blue  Canon,  Truckee,  and  the  summit  are  engines  and  tanks,  always 
ready  to  flood  any  section  at  a  moment's  warning. 
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The  railway  descends  the  east  slope  of  the  mountains  beside  the  swift-flowing 
Truckee  River.  The  great  enclosed  continental  plateau,  which  is  lifted  over  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  now  reached. 

Passing  through  Truckee,  the  last  Californian  town  of  importance,  we  enter  the 
State  of  Nevada,  about  a  dozen  miles  farther  on,  near  the  little  station  of  Mystic. 
Soon  after  we  reach  Reno,  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  flourishing  towns  of  the  Silver 
State.  Nevada  has  an  area  of  110,700  square  miles,  and  is,  therefore,  nearly  as  large 
as  Colorado.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company's  Ogden  line  traverses  it  for  456  miles, 
and  the  route  presents  all  the  characteristic  scenery  for  which  this  State  is  famed, 
comprising  bold  and  rugged  mountains  capped  with  snow,  and  wide  stretches  of 
desert  plain.  Wadsworth,  Humboldt,  Winnemucca,  Battle  Mountain,  Carlin,  Elko 
and  Wells,  are  places  of  more  or  less  importance.  Indians,  generally  Shoshones,  or 
Piutes,  are  frequently  seen  about  the  stations,  and  now  and  then  a  squaw  brings  her 
papoose  for  inspection.     There  are  several  Indian  villages  near  the  railway. 

The  territory  of  Utah  is  reached  just  east  of  Tecoma,  679  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  155  from  Ogden.  The  scenery  is  similar  to  that  of  Nevada,  and,  in  fact, 
Tecoma  is  about  in  the  centre  of  the  desert.  About  ninety  miles  west  of  Ogden,  just 
beyond  the  station  of  Kelton,  we  approach  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  This 
remarkable  inland  sea  covers  about  3,000  square  miles,  its  greatest  length  being 
ninety-three  miles  and  its  greatest  width  forty-three  miles.  The  elevation  of  the  lake 
above  the  ocean  is  upwards  of  4,200  feet,  or  higher  than  the  top  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Its  mean  depth  is  about  sixty  feet,  and  there  are  numerous  small  islands, 
with  one  or  two  of  considerable  size.  The  present  water  area  forms  only  a  small  part 
of  ancient  Lake  Bonneville,  of  which  there  are  clear  geological  indications  extending 
two  hundred  miles  or  more  southward,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  north  and  west. 
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While  the  Atlantic  Ocean  contains  3^  per  cent  of  solids,  Great  Salt  Lake  has  nearly 
14  per  cent,  or  only  a  little  over  7  per  cent  less  than  the  Dead  Sea.  There  are  sev- 
eral bathing  places  within  a  score  of  miles  of  Salt  Larke  City.  Promontory  Point 
where  the  last  spike  uniting  the  iron  bands,  which  had  stretched  out  from  the  Atlantic 
and  from  the  Pacific,  was  driven  May  10,  1869,  is  fifty-two  miles  from  Ogden.  The 
mountains  surrounding  the  Salt  Lake  basin  are  very  picturesque,  and  upon  near 
approach  the  giant  wall  of  the  Wahsatch  range,  which  rises  on  the  east  side,  presents 
a  very  sublime  appearance.  Corinne  and  Brigham  City  are  the  chief  towns  passed 
through  before  reaching  Ogden,  which  is  the  most  important  place  in  the  Territory, 
after  Salt  Lake  City.  At  Ogden  we  turn  to  the  southward  over  the  Rio  Grande  West- 
ern Railway,  and  36  miles  farther  on  arrive  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital  of  the  Terri- 
tory. On  the  route  we  pass  through  several  thriving  Mormon  towns  and  a  region  in 
which  the  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens  form  a  succession  of  most  beautiful  pictures, 
with  the  dark  mountains  for  a  background. 

Salt  Lake  City,  or  Zion,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Latter-day  Saints,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated, and  the  approach  thereto,  as  we  have  described,  is  very  delightful.  It  covers 
a  wide  expanse,  and  has  greatly  increased  in  population  within  the  past  ten  years. 
According  to  the  recent  census  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  44,843.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  present  number  is  at  least  65,000.  It  is  emphatically  a  city  of  cottage  homes, 
and  the  number  of  people  who  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live  is  said  to  be  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Union.  The  streets, 
over  100  miles  in  extent,  are  wide  and  shaded,  and  in  each  are  two  swift-flowing 
streams  of  pure  mountain  water.  The  lines  of  shade  trees,  with  groups  of  fruit  trees 
and  luxuriant  gardens,  make  the  city  seem  one  mass  of  foliage.  Spurs  of  the  Wah- 
satch Mountains  rise  to  a  great  height  a  few  miles  distant  on  the  east  and  north,  and 


twelve  miles  west  are  other  rugged  ranges.  There  are  copious  sulphur  springs  near 
the  city,  and  rich  silver  mines  are  in  the  mountains  twenty  miles  or  more  away. 
Among  the  edifices  demanding  attention  are  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple.  The 
former  is  a  vast  building,  oval  in  form,  233  by  133  feet,  with  a  roof  seventy  feet  from 
the  floor.  There  are  seats  for  8,000  persons,  and  above  the  platform  is  a  large  organ. 
Services  are  held  here  Sunday  afternoon.  The  Assembly  House,  a  smaller  edifice 
than  the  Tabernacle,  but  finished  much  more  elaborately,  is  used  for  a  place  of 
worship  in  the  winter  season.  It  contains  an  organ  and  numerous  frescoes  depicting 
scenes  in  the  history  of  the  Mormon  Church.  The  Endowment  House,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  written,  was  formerly  in  the  same  enclosure.  It  was  torn  down  three 
years  ago.  The  Temple,  near  by,  which  was  begun  April  6,  1853,  and  dedicated 
just  forty  years  later,  with  ceremonies  continuing  for  two  weeks,  cost  $4,000,000.  It 
is  200  by  100  feet,  with  walls  100  feet  high,  and  the  central  towers  on  the  east  end  are 
200  feet  high.  It  is  built  of  granite  brought  from  Cottonwood  Canon.  Visitors  are 
admitted  to  the  Tabernacle  but  not  to  the  Temple.  Among  the  other  Mormon  edifices 
are  the  "Lion,"  "Bee  Hive,**  and  "  Gardo  "  Houses,  built  as  residences  by  Brigham 
Young,  the  tithing  ofiices  situated  between  the  "  Bee  Hive  "  and  the  Temple,  and  the 
gigantic  warehouse  of  "  Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution,"  known  in  short  as 
the  "  Co-op  Store."  Camp  Douglas,  the  headquarters  of  the  United  States  troops,  is 
finely  situated  upon  a  plateau  east  of  the  city,  at  the  altitude  of  4,904  feet  above  the 
sea  and  666  feet  above  the  Temple  corner.  The  post  was  established  in  1862,  and  is 
occupied  by  500  men.     Guard  mount  occurs  every  morning  at  8.45  o'clock. 

The  several  parties  will  arrive  in  Salt  Lake  City  early  Wednesday  morning,  and 
remain  until  afternoon,  when  the  eastward  journey  will  be  resumed  over  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railway.     We  shall  travel  on  a  special  time  schedule,  which  has 


been  so  arranged  that  the  grandest  scenic  portions  of  the  line  may  be  seen  in  daylight 
rides.  The  route  continues  southward  from  Salt  Lake  City,  ascending  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  about  fifty  miles,  to  the  flourishing  Mormon  town  of  Provo,  which  is 
situated  near  the  beautiful  Utah  Lake,  a  body  of  fresh  water  nearly  300  feet  higher 
than  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  into  which  it  discharges  through  the  Jordan. 

Beyond  Provo  the  railway  turns  eastward,  and  ascends  the  Spanish  Fork  and  Clear 
Creek  to  Soldier  Summit,  one  of  the  low  passes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Wahsatch 
range.  Provo  is  4,517  feet  above  the  sea;  and  at  Soldier  Summit,  forty-five  miles 
beyond,  the  elevation  is  7,464  feet,  or  3,237  feet  above  the  level  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Between  Clear  Creek  station  and  the  summit,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  there  is  a  rise 
of  1,236  feet,  or  176^  feet  to  the  mile.  At  the  summit  the  view  is  not  extended,  as 
the  mountains  rise  higher  on  either  side.  The  road  descends  on  the  east  slope  by  the 
side  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Price  River,  which  it  follows  some  seventy  miles,  or  to 
within  about  twenty  miles  of  its  junction  with  Green  River,  at  the  Azure  Cliffs. 
Twenty-two  miles  below  the  summit  is  Castle  Gate,  formed  by  cliffs  on  each  side  of 
the  roadway  leading  to  Castle  Canon.  The  Green  River,  here  a  large  and  swelling 
stream,  is  crossed  190  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  north 
of  its  junction  with  the  Grand  River,  which  the  railway  follows  up  for  over  200  miles. 
The  Colorado  State  line  is  reached  about  270  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

On  leaving  Grand  Junction,  we  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Grand  River,  and  early 
Thursday  morning  arrive  at  Glenwood  Springs.  This  is  a  new  and  very  attractive 
health  resort,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  River  with  the  Roaring  Fork, 
in  a  picturesque  valley  surrounded  by  forest-clad  hills.  Its  altitude  is  5,200  feet, 
and  the  town,  which  had  about  200  inhabitants  in  1885,  has  now  a  population  of 
over  2,500.     Only  a  few  years  ago  the  place  was  a  part  of  an  Indian  reservation, 
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and  little  was  known  of  the  marvelous  hot  springs  which  have  since  made  the  region 
so  famous.  The  tourist  in  search  of  pleasure,  no  less  than  the  health-seeker,  will  here 
find  a  most  inviting  resting  place.  The  famous  springs,  the  bathing  facilities  afforded 
by  the  great  swimming  pool,  the  luxurious  bath  establishment,  and  the  unique  cave 
baths,  far  surpass  everything  else  of  the  kind  in  America  or  the  Old  World.  The 
**Big  Pool,'*  or  Natatorium,  covers  upwards  of  an  acre,  and  is  from  3^  to  5j^  feet  in 
depth.  The  hot  water  pours  in  at  a  temperature  of  120  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  at  a 
rate  of  2,000  gallons  per  minute,  but  is  reduced  to  a  pleasant  temperature  for  bathing 
by  fresh  water  from  the  mountain  stream.  In  winter  as  well  as  summer  the  bathing 
is  in  the  highest  degree  enjoyable,  the  temperature  of  the  great  body  of  water  being 
from  93  to  98  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  the  midst  of  the  hot  waters  a  fountain  of  cold 
water  throws  its  grateful  spray,  forming  a  delightful  shower-bath.  The  elegant  Sani- 
tarium, or  bath-house,  which  stands  near  the  pool,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  over 
;55ioo,ooo.  Its  walls  are  of  solid  masonry,  the  beautiful  Peachblow  sand-stone  being 
the  material  used.  It  is  a  large  building,  set  in  a  charming  park,  with  terraced  lawns 
and  flower-bordered  walks  and  drives. 

On  a  beautiful  terrace  above  the  springs  a  large  and  costly  hotel,  The  Colorado,  has 
been  erected  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  health  and  pleasure-seekers.  The 
Colorado  is  solidly  constructed  of  Peachblow  colored  stone  and  Roman  brick.  Its 
dimensions  are  224  feet  across  the  front  and  260  feet  from  front  to  rear.  The  hotel  is 
built  around  three  sides  of  a  large  court,  124  feet  square.  In  locating  the  building 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground,  thus  enabling  the  court  to  be 
terraced  and  adorned  with  fountains,  paths,  grass  plats  and  beds  of  flowers,  affording 
delightful  promenades  and  commanding  extensive  views.  An  additional  charm  is 
added  by  the  broad,  open  corridors  and  verandas  encircling  the  court.    These  lofty 
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corridors  are  supplied  with  glazed  sashes,  which  enable  the  openings  to  be  closed 
when  desired,  or  when  the  weather  renders  it  advisable.  A  stone  bridge  arching  the 
roadway  connects  this  court  with  broad,  easy  flights  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  river, 
bath-house,  and  springs.  The  hotel  contains  200  guest  rooms  and  about  forty  private 
bath-rooms.  The  bath-rooms  are  supplied  with  the  best  plumbing  fixtures,  including 
nickle-plated  pipes  and  fittings,  and  especial  care  has  been  taken  with  regard  to  the 
sanitary  arrangements,  drainage,  and  ventilation.  Most  of  the  rooms  are  arranged  in 
suites  of  two  or  more,  with  or  without  private  bath-rooms  in  connection.  An  ample 
number  of  single  rooms  has  also  been  provided,  some  having  baths  connecting.  In 
nearly  every  room  is  found  an  open  fire-place,  in  which  are  burned  the  fragrant  logs 
of  piiion  pine  so  famous  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  of  Colorado.  Steam  heat  is 
also  abundantly  provided. 

A  bridle  trail  for  horses  and  mules  has  been  opened  during  the  past  season  to  Look- 
out Mountain,  immediately  back  of  the  town,  and  on  the  summit  there  has  been  erected 
a  pavilion  from  which  there  is  a  view  over  several  hundred  miles  of  the  snow-capped 
Rockies.  A  new  foot  trail  behind  the  hotel  leads  to  the  top  of  Iron  Mountain,  with 
a  prospect  from  Exclamation  Point  similar  to  that  from  Inspiration  Point  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  The  recently  discovered  "  Cave  of  the  Fairies"  is  near  this  trail. 
A  polo  ground  and  race  track  have  been  laid  out,  and  the  big  pool  has  been  provided 
with  an  electric  launch. 

Mr.  W.  Raymond,  of  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  is  proprietor  of  The  Colorado,  and  Mr. 
A.  W.  Bailey  manager.  The  parties  will  be  transferred  to  The  Colorado  on  arrival  at 
Glenwood  Springs,  and  remain  there  until  Saturday  morning. 

On  leaving  Glenwood  Springs  the  traveler  passes  through  the  Cafion  of  the  Grand 
River  for  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles.      Here  the  mountain  walls  shoot  up  m 
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towering  columns  and  gigantic  turrets,  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  while  a  torrent  roars 
and  plunges  between.  The  sunlight  reaches  only  the  summits  of  the  tall  pines,  while 
the  depths  of  the  rift  are  in  everlasting  shadow.  In  places  the  rocks  are  a  flaming 
red.  On  emerging  from  Grand  River  Canon  we  pass  through  an  open,  rolling  country 
for  thirty  or  forty  miles,  at  the  farther  side  of  which  we  come  to  Eagle  River  Caiion. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Colorado  —  doubly  so  from  the  fact  that 
the  scenery  is  very  grand,  while  all  around  are  seen  indications  that  we  are  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  great  mining  section.  Up  and  down  the  abrupt  walls  the  expanse  is  dotted 
with  mining  camps  and  mining  paraphernalia.  The  canon  ends  at  the  picturesque 
little  mining  town  of  Red  Cliff,  and  we  again  emerge  into  a  more  open,  though  elevated, 
country.  The  scenery  between  here  and  Malta,  twenty-seven  miles  distant,  is  very 
beautiful.  Lofty  mountains  are  seen  on  every  side ;  and  at  one  point,  in  looking  up 
one  of  the  narrow  gulches,  w^e  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  noble  peak  —  the  Mount  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  A  horseback  ride  of  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  point  is 
necessary  in  order  to  view  that  great  natural  marvel. 

We  cross  the  Continental  Divide  at  Tennessee  Pass,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
10,418  feet — only  142  feet  less  than  two  miles  —  and  yet  this  is  called  "a  com- 
paratively easy  pass,"  as  such  things  are  classed  in  Colorado.  We  now  descend 
the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River,  between  lines  of  mighty  hills,  passing  through 
Granite,  Buena  Vista,  and  other  towns.  Of  these  Buena  Vista  is  the  most  important. 
It  is  the  centre  of  considerable  mining  activity  and  a  county  seat.  We  shall  reach 
Salida  in  the  afternoon.  This  thriving  town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  old 
Leadville  and  Aspen  line,  over  which  we  have  come,  and  the  narrow-gauge  running 
westward  over  the  elevated  Marshall  Pass  and  until  recently  forming  the  Sa't  Lake 
City  line.      The  town  occ.upies  a  broad  part  of  the  valley  and  has  a  glorious  outlook 
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upon  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  Collegiate  range  rises  in  the  west,  with 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  in  plain  view,  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  while  in 
the  south  are  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range;  southwest  are 
Mounts  Ouray  and  Shavano. 

Soon  after  leaving  Salida  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Canon  of  the  Arkansas 
begins.  Following  down  the  valley,  between  the  towering  range  of  Arkansas  hills 
upon  the  left,  and  the  magnificent  line  of  lofty,  snow-clad  peaks  forming  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  range  upon  the  right,  the  grandest  and  most  impressive  scenery  is  found  in 
the  portion  of  the  canon  known  as  the  Royal  Gorge,  some  ten  miles  in  length.  Moun- 
tains of  rock  running  up  almost  perpendicularly  nearly  half  a  mile  in  height,  and  ter- 
minating in  dizzy  pinnacles,  seem  ready  to  fall  upon  the  adventurous  traveler.  The 
train  winds  along  the  course  of  the  narrowing  stream,  and  its  onward  progress  seems 
barred  in  a  hundred  places  by  huge  cliffs.  The  Arkansas,  crowded  to  narrower  limits, 
brawlingly  disputes  the  right  of  way  with  the  iron  steed ;  and  at  one  place  the  latter 
finds  foothold  on  a  hanging  bridge.  After  traversing  the  Royal  Gorge  the  train 
quickly  leaves  the  mountains  behind,  and  passing  Florence,  with  its  oil  wells,  follows 
the  open  valley  of  the  Arkansas  to  Pueblo. 

Continuing  from  Pueblo  over  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  forty-five  miles 
farther,  Colorado  Springs  is  reached,  and  we  there  diverge  from  the  main  line  by  ^ 
branch,  six  miles  in  length,  to  Manitou.  The  Barker  and  Cliff  Houses  will  be  our 
headquarters  here  for  a  two-days'  stay.  These  hotels  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  and 
now  furnish  ample  accommodations  for  visitors.  The  little  town  is  situated  in  a  nar- 
row valley  penetrating  the  main  range  through  the  foot-hills.  The  red  rocks  of  the 
neighbo-  ing  elevations  give  the  surroundings  a  very  singular  aspect.  The  town  is  in- 
visible until  a  low  ridge  extending  across  the  valley  is  passed,  and  then  the  white 
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houses  and  hotels  come  suddenly  into  view.  Through  an  opening  in  the  hills  th« 
snow-white  crest  of  Pike's  Peak  is  seen.  The  principal  springs,  six  or  seven  in  num- 
ber, are  situated  on  the  banks  of  Fountain  Creek,  a  swift  mountain  stream  which  flows 
through  the  centre  of  the  village,  or  on  Ruxton's  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  other  from 
Engleman^s  Caiion,  just  below  the  Ute  Pass.  The  Navajo,  Shoshone,  and  Manitou 
Springs  are  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  hotels,  as  is  also  the  splendid  bathing 
establishment  opened  in  1884.  Manitou  has  an  elevation  of  6,297  feet — six  feet  higher 
than  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  the  most  elevated  point  in  New  England  — 
and  Pike's  Peak  rises  but  a  few  miles  away  to  the  height  of  14,134  feet.  A  railway 
(operated  only  in  the  summer  and  early  autumn)  leads  to  the  summit. 

The  Garden  of  the  Gods  lies  east  of  Manitou,  and  between  that  place  and  Colorado 
Springs.  It  is  a  park-like  tract,  inclosed  by  cliffs  and  hills,  and  scattered  about  its 
surface  are  fantastically  formed  rocks  carved  by  the  elements  in  past  ages.  Williams 
Canon  is  near  the  village  of  Manitou,  and  a  mile  from  the  entrance  is  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds,  an  extensive  cavern.  The  Manitou  Grand  Caverns,  which  are  situated  in  the 
Ute  Pass,  with  an  entrance  about  200  yards  above  Rainbow  Falls,  were  more  recently 
discovered  and  are  more  generally  visited.  They  were  opened  to  the  public  by  their 
proprietor,  Mr.  George  W.  Snider,  in  March,  1885. 

Leaving  Manitou  Tuesday  morning,  we  shall  proceed  over  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad  to  Denver,  eighty-one  miles  distant.  That  city  will  be  reached  about  noon, 
and  the  train  will  be  side-tracked,  as  the  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  sight-seeing. 
Denver,  which  lies  at  the  western  border  of  the  plains,  dates  back  to  the  Pike's  Peak 
gold  excitement  of  1858-59.  In  i860  it  was  a  straggling  camp,  consisting  principally 
of  log  cabins  and  tents.  In  1870  it  had  4,579  inhabitants  ;  in  1880,  35»7i9;  and  within 
the  succeeding  year  over  600  buildings  were  erected,  and  the  population  increased  to 
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over  40,000.  In  the  last  decade  the  city  has  made  giant  strides,  and  must  now  be 
classed  among  the  great  cities  of  the  country.  The  recent  census  places  it  the  twenty- 
sixth  in  the  list  of  American  cities,  with  106,713  inhabitants.  In  1880  it  stood  forty- 
ninth.  Its  streets  are  regularly  and  handsomely  laid  out ;  its  public  and  business 
edifices  and  its  private  residences  are  elegant  and  substantial;  schools,  churches,  and 
newspapers  abound;  and,  in  short,  Denver  has  every  sign  of  thrift,  enterprise,  wealth, 
and  progress.  The  magnificent  Tabor  Opera  House,  which  cost  ^600,000,  is  a  struct- 
ure which  will  challenge  admiration.  The  new  County  Court  House  is  between 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  streets  and  Tremont  street  and  Court  place  ;  the  new  Post 
Office,  at  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Arapahoe  streets ;  the  City  Hall,  corner  of 
Fourteenth  and  Larimer  streets  ;  Denver  University,  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Arapa- 
hoe streets  ;  and  the  Denver  High  School,  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  Stout  streets. 
The  school  buildings  of  Denver  are  among  the  most  substantial  and  well-arranged 
structures  of  their  kind  in  the  country.  The  State  Capitol,  a  large  and  costly  struct- 
ure, is  on  Capitol  Hill,  between  Colfax  avenue  and  Capitol  street  and  Grant  and 
Linco*ln  streets. 

The  parties  will  leave  Denver  Tuesday  evening  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway.  The  route  for  many  hours  lies  over  the  "  Great  Plains,"  which 
stretch  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Missouri  River.  Omaha  occupies  elevated 
ground  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  train  crosses  the  river  to  Council 
Bluffs,  la.,  on  a  splendid  iron  bridge,  by  daylight  Wednesday.  The  Rock  Island 
route  passes  through  some  of  the  principal  towns  of  Iowa.  Crossing  the  Mississippi 
from  Davenport  to  Rock  Island,  Illinois  is  reached,  and  the  train  runs  on  through 
Moline,  Bureau,  Joliet,  and  other  important  places,  to  Englewood  (Chicago.)  Then  the 
homeward  route  will  be  to  Buffalo  via  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  (Nickel 
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Plate)  Railroad,  and  thence  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  from  Niagara  Falls  to  New  York 
by  the  West  Shore  route,  traversing  Central  New  York. 

The  several  parties  will  arrive  at  Niagara  Falls  Friday  morning,  and  remain  there 
until  afternoon.  The  passengers  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  all  the  points 
of  interest  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  cataract.  Leaving  Niagara  Falls  Friday 
afternoon,  the  train  will  arrive  in  New  York  the  next  morning. 

For  the  itinerary  in  detail  see  pages  39-42. 

SPECIAL  QUICK  TRIP   RETURNING  BY   ROUTE   D  — DENVER  & 
RIO    GRANDE    LINE. 

As  there  are  likely  to  be  persons  who  will  desire  to  return  from  San  Francisco  in 
the  most  expeditious  manner,  a  tour  has  been  arranged  over  Route  D  without  the 
side  trips,  without  halts  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  or  Niagara  Falls,  and  without  the 
two-days'  stay  in  Glenwood  Springs  and  Manitou.  The  date  of  departure  from  San 
Francisco  is  Monday,  May  13,  and  New  York  will  be  reached  Saturday,  May  18. 
Persons  who  return  from  California  by  this  train  will  not  require  their  transfer  or 
hotel  coupons  in  Glenwood  Springs  or  Manitou.  A  less  number  of  meal  coupons 
will  also  be  needed.  All  such  unused  coupons  will  be  redeemed.  The  party  is 
No.  6  in  our  list. 

The  route  of  this  party  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  returning 
parties  by  Route  D,  as  already  outlined,  with  three  exceptions  :  There  will  be  no  side 
trips  from  Colorado  Springs  to  Manitou,  or  Buffalo  to  Niagara  Falls;  and  the  train 
will  proceed  directly  east  from  Colorado  Springs,  over  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway,  instead  of  making. the  detour  by  way  of  Denver. 

For  the  itinerary  in  detail  see  page  42. 
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RETURNING   TOURS    BY    ROUTE    E— NORTHERN    PACIFIC 

LINE. 

LEAVING    SAN    FRANCISCO.  ARRIVING    AT    NEW   YORK. 

No.  5.       April  22.  May  g. 

No.  9.      June  3.  June  28. 

The  route  of  two  of  the  returning  excursions  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  will 
lie  through  Oregon,  Washington,  the  Puget  Sound  region,  and  eastward  over  the 
entire  length  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  dates  of  departure  from  San 
Francisco  are  Monday,  April  22,  and  Monday,  June  3.  The  second  party  will  have  a 
side  trip  through  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  by  the  Oakland  ferry,  the  parties  will  enter  their  Pullman 
palace  cars  at  Oakland  Pier,  and  proceed  over  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's 
*'  Shasta  Route  '*  to  Oregon.  This  road  branches  northward  from  the  Ogden  line  108 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  a  short  distance  beyond  Sacramento,  and  passes  up  the 
rich  and  productive  Sacramento  Valley  for  its  entire  length.  For  over  100  miles  the 
valley  has  a  wide  expanse,  and  the  direct  line  traverses  the  tier  of  towns  upon  the 
eastern  side.  Another  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  road  goes  up  the 
west  side  of  the  valley,  uniting  with  the  other  at  Tehama.  Above  the  latter  point  the 
valley  narrows,  and  the  mountain  scenery  becomes  interesting. 

The  early  morning  of  Tuesday  will  find  us  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  upper 
Sacramento  and  approaching  noble  Mount  Shasta.  Frequent  glimpses  are  had  of  the 
snow-white  peak  long  before  we  reach  Sisson's,  but  from  that  point  the  massive  moun- 
tain is  revealed  in  all  its  grand  proportions.  The  elevation  of  the  road  at  this  point 
is  only  3,555  feet ;  and  the  mountain,  which  is  only  eight  miles  distant,  towers  to  the 
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height  of  14,442  feet.  Its  slopes  are  covered  with  snows  far  down  from  its  shapely 
summit ;  and  as  it  stands  out  almost  solitary  and  alone,  its  height  and  massiveness 
are  all  the  more  impressive.  There  are,  in  fact,  three  peaks,  the  central  one  being 
flanked  on  the  west  by  a  large  crater  whose  rim  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  12,000  feet. 
The  railway  strikes  across  to  the  Siskiyou  range,  first  descending  to  and  crossing  the 
Klamath  River,  the  second  largest  stream  in  California.  Not  far  north  of  the  Klamath 
wecross  the  line  into  Oregon,  and  soon  after  dive  into  the  long  Siskiyou  Tunnel,  losing 
sight  of  the  great  California  mountain.  On  the  north  side  of  the  range  we  emerge  into 
the  charming  valley  of  the  Rogue  River,  a  region  of  rich  farms.  Farther  north  is  the 
valley  of  the  Umpqua  River,  and  from  thence  we  cross  to  the  valley  of  the  Willamette, 
which  we  descend  for  nearly  200  miles  to  Portland.  We  shall  reach  Portland  Wednes- 
day morning,  and  there  will  be  a  transfer  to  the  favorite  hotel  known  as  The  Portland. 

Portland  is  a  handsome  and  populous  city,  and  is  fast  increasing  in  size,  wealth,  and 
commercial  importance.  Its  business  thoroughfares  are  lined  with  substantial  edifices, 
and  many  of  the  residences  on  the  upper  streets  are  very  tasteful  as  well  as  costly. 
The  Chinese  form  a  large  element  in  the  population.  From  the  slopes  back  of  the 
city  the  views  are  magnificent.  Mount  Hood  being  the  dominant  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, while  the  beautifully  rounded  dome  of  St.  Helen's  is  also  seen. 

The  Portland,  a  large  and  elegant  hotel,  pleasantly  situated  in  proximity  to  both 
the  business  and  finest  residence  sections  of  the  city,  was  built  by  a  company  com- 
posed of  leading  citizens.  It  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  hotels  in  the  West,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best  planned  and  arranged.  A  feature  that  commends 
itself  to  all  travelers  is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  dark  or  inside  rooms.  Even  the 
courts,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  are  inclosed  only  on  three  sides,  the  ground  plan  of 
the  structure  being  in  the  form  of  a  capital  letter  H.     The  house  is  furnished  in  a 
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costly  and  sumptuous  style,  and  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  is  maintained 
throughout  every  department  of  the  establishment. 

A  trip  up  the  Columbia  River  as  far  as  Bonneville  and  return  by  boat  is  to  occupy 
the  day  Thursday.  At  Bonneville  we  are  in  the  heart  of  the  Cascade  range,  and  the 
scenery  is  wonderfully  picturesque.  Castle  Rock,  a  massive  mountain,  stands  boldly 
forth  on  the  north  shore  i,ooo  feet  high.  A  little  way  below,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  is  Cape  Horn,  a  bold  headland  of  basaltic  rock,  which  forms  above  it  a 
picturesque  little  bay.  On  the  opposite  cliffs,  marking  the  Oregon  shore,  are  several 
falls  which  almost  rival  in  loftiness  those  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Multnomah  Falls 
in  two  great  plunges  descend  800  feet.  Other  strange  objects  of  interest  are  the  tall 
pillars  of  rock  which  rise  from  the  water  or  from  the  narrow  shelf  of  shore  along 
which  railway  trains  are  seen  creeping.  Rooster  Rock  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
are  the  most  prominent  of  these.  In  places  the  cliffs  crowded  the  river  so  closely 
that  the  men  who  did  the  blasting  for  the  railway  were  let  down  from  above  by  slings. 
We  gradually  get  below  the  mountains,  and  then  new  pictures  of  beauty  are  formed 
by  the  tall  symmetrical  snow  pinnacle  of  Mount  Hood,  which  rises  now  behind  us. 
Rounding  a  point  from  the  Columbia  into  the  Willamette,  the  remainder  of  the  trip 
is  on  the  latter  stream.  Three  miles  above  its  mouth  five  snow-capped  peaks  are 
visible  at  once.  With  the  exception  of  Mount  Tacoma,  these  mountains  are  exceeded 
in  loftiness  by  many  hundred  elevations  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain  ;  but  here  the 
beholder  is  nearly  at  the  sea  level,  while  no  other  high  mountains  are  near. 

Leaving  Portland  Friday  morning  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  we  shall 
journey  northward  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  arriving  in  the  latter  city  in  the  afternoon. 
Seattle,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  delightfully 
situated  upon  the  shores  of  Elliot  Bay,  an  arm  of  Puget  Sound.     Almost  the  entire 
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business  section  of  the  place  was  destroyed  by  fire  June  6,  1889,  involving  a  loss  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  but  the  energy  of  her  citizens  has  manifested  itself  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  and  with  a  promptness  that  is  giving  added  beauty  and  stability 
to  the  new  Seattle.  The  residence  district,  which  received  but  slight  injury  from  the 
fire,  occupies  a  series  of  hills  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  sound.  Sawmills,  railways, 
steam.boats,  and  the  coal  mining  industry  give  the  place  great  business  activity.  The 
suburbs  of  the  city  extend  to  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake  Washington,  a  body  of 
fresh  water  some  thirty  miles  in  length  and  only  two  miles  from  the  sound.  The 
census  of  1890  gave  the  city  a  population  of  42,837,  an  increase  of  30,299  in  ten  years. 
We  shall  make  The  Rainier  our  headquarters  while  in  Seattle. 

The  parties  will  leave  Seattle  by  steamer  Saturday  forenoon,  and  proceed  to 
Victoria.  Puget  Sound  has  an  area  of  2,000  square  miles,  with  an  irregular  shore 
line  of  1,800  miles.  The  shores  are  generally  densely  wooded  with  gigantic  fir  trees, 
and  at  several  points  are  huge  sawmills.  There  are  numerous  islands,  and  for  the 
most  part  they  are  covered  with  timber,  like  the  mainland.  There  is  deep  water 
everywhere,  and  at  hundreds  of  places  large  ships  could  be  loaded  directly  from  the 
shore,  if  necessary.  The  lumber  and  coal  trade  of  the  entire  Puget  Sound  district  is 
very  great,  and  constantly  increasing. 

Port  Townsend,  where  the  steamer  first  touches  after  leaving  Seattle,  is  a  growing 
city,  and  an  important  port  of  entry  for  the  Puget  Sound  district.  The  city  has 
increased  very  rapidly  within  a  few  years,  and  will  probably  soon  have  railway  as  well 
as  steamer  communication  with  the  outside  world.  A  new  Custom  House  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $240,000,  and  many  substantial  business  edifices  have  been  built. 

From  Port  Townsend  the  steamer  proceeds  across  the  head  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  to  Victoria.     British  Columbia,  which  extends  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
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the  Pacific,  and  from  the  northern  boundary  lines  of  Washington,  Idaho,  and  North- 
western Montana  to  Alaska  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  comprises  about  350,000  square 
miles.  Victoria,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  a  beautiful  city  of  12,000  or  15,000 
inhabitants,  is  charmingly  situated  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Vancouver  Island. 
The  city  presents  many  interesting  features  to  the  stranger.  There  is  a  populous 
"  Chinatown,"  and  mingled  with  the  Mongolians  on  the  streets  are  many  Songhish 
Indians.  There  is  a  reservation  of  this  tribe  near  the  city.  The  view  from  the  upper 
streets  or  from  the  summits  of  Beacon  or  Church  Hills  is  very  fine,  commanding,  as 
it  does,  a  large  expanse  of  water,  the  Olympic  range  across  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,  and  the  massive  form  of  Mount  Baker  in  the  east.  During  our  sojourn  in 
Victoria  we  shall  stay  at  The  Driard. 

On  leaving  Victoria,  we  shall  return  by  steamer  to  Tacoma.  This  city  is  situated 
on  Commencement  Bay,  near  the  head  of  Admiralty  Inlet.  It  occupies  a  splendid 
position  upon  the  terraced  hills  along  the  shore,  a  part  of  the  city  being  300  feet 
above  the  water.  There  is  a  glorious  outlook  upon  the  water,  and  also  upon  the 
'  majestic  mountain,  which  is  about  fifty  miles  away  at  the  head  of  the  Puyallup  Valley. 
The  Tacoma,  where  our  parties  will  stay,  commands  this  view.  The  city  has  grown 
rapidly,  and  the  late  census  gave  a  population  of  36,006,  independent  of  populous 
suburbs.  In  1880  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  only  325.  Many  fine  business 
edifices  have  been  erected  within  a  few  years,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building 
on  Pacific  avenue,  opposite  the  Northern  Pacific  offices,  being  one  of  the  latest.  Mr. 
C.  B.  Wright  of  Philadelphia,  through  whose  judgment  chiefly  the  site  of  Tacoma 
was  selected  as  the  terminal  point  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  who  holds 
large  interests  in  connection  with  the  Tacoma  Land  Company,  has  done  much  in 
beautifying  the  place. 


We  start  eastward  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Tuesday  night.  The  first 
stage  of  the  trip  will  lead  us  over  the  Cascade  Division  of  the  road.  At  an  elevation 
of  2,809  f^^t  we  pass  through  the  Stampede  Tunnel,  which  has  an  extent  of  9,850  feet, 
and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  Having  followed  the  Puyallup  and  Green  Rivers  up  the 
west  slopes,  we  descend  on  the  east  side  of  the  range  along  the  banks  of  the  Yakima, 
which  we  follow  for  165  miles,  and  then  cross  the  Columbia  River  near  Pasco  Junc- 
tion, three  miles  above  the  outlet  of  the  Snake  River.  We  here  reach  the  older 
section  of  the  line,  and  continuing  eastward  traverse  portions  of  two  of  Washington's 
eastern  counties  —  Whitman  and  Spokane.  In  Spokane  County  are  several  import- 
ant towns,  including  Sprague,  Cheney,  and  Spokane.  The  latter  place,  like  Seattle, 
was  visited  by  a  serious  conflagration  in  1889,  the  loss  reaching  several  millions  of 
dollars,  but  it  has  risen  from  its  ashes.  It  is  the  third  largest  city  in  the  State,  having 
a  population  of  19,922  according  to  the  late  census. 

Nineteen  miles  east  of  Spokane  the  boundary  line  between  Washington  and  Idaho 
is  crossed.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  traverses  a  very  narrow  strip  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  last-named  State,  the  distance  from  the  western  border  to  the  eastern 
being  about  seventy-eight  miles  only.  The  road  rounds  the  upper  extremity  of  lovely 
Lake  Pend  d'Oreille.  Leaving  the  lake,  we  asce»d  by  the  side  of  Clark's  Fork,  a 
turbulent  stream  which  flows  through  a  succession  of  wild  rock  gorges.  The  views  at 
Cabinet  Gorge  and  where  Thompson's  River  enters  Clark's  Fork  are  especially  fine. 
Near  Clark's  Fork  station  we  pass  out  of  Idaho  and  into  another  of  tbe  new  States 
—  Montana  —  which,  with  its  146,080  square  miles,  is  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  great 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  combined.  It  has  more  than  1,000,000 
acres  in  excess  of  the  whole  of  New  England. 

The  Bitter  Root  Mountains  are  crossed  at  the  entrance  to  Montana,  or  rather, 
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where  Clark's  Fork  makes  its  way  through  this  range.  Fourteen  miles  west  of 
Missoula  the  Coriacan  Defile  is  reached,  and  the  track  crosses  Marent  Gulch  by 
means  of  a  trestle  bridge  866  feet  long  and  226  feet  high.  A  little  farther  on  are 
other  trestle  bridges,  one  of  which  is  112  feet  high.  Missoula,  the  county  seat  of 
Missoula  County,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  western  gateway  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, on  the  north  side  of  the  Missoula  River,  near  its  junction  with  the  Bitter  Root 
and  the  Hell  Gate.  Near  Gold  Creek,  a  little  distance  west  of  Garrison,  the  "last 
spike  "  was  driven  Sept.  8,  1883,  uniting  the  two  ends  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

From  Garrison  eastward  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  are  two  routes,  each  very 
picturesque.  By  the  more  northern  of  them,  crossing  the  range  at  the  Mullan  Tunnel, 
at  an  elevation  of  5,548  feet  above  the  sea,  we  descend  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  great 
Continental  Divide,  and  approach  Helena.  This  city  is  situated  at  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  both  sides  of  tha  famous  Last  Chance  Gulch,  from 
which  over  $10,000,000  worth  of  nuggets  and  gold  dust  have  been  taken.  Continuing 
eastward  from  Helena,  the  road  passes  through  a  mining  region,  and  forty-two  miles 
from  that  city  crosses  the  Missouri  River.  It  follows  up  that  stream,  amid  much 
wild  scenery,  to  Gallatin,  where  the  three  rivers  forming  the  Missouri,  viz.,  the 
Gallatin,  Madison,  and  Jefferson,  unite.  At  Logan,  four  miles  east  of  Gallatin,  the 
alternative  route  from  Garrison,  leading  through  the  great  mining  city  of  Butte,  and 
crossing  the  Continental  Divide  through  the  Homestake  tunnel,  unites  with  the  line 
via  Helena. 

From  Logan  we  keep  on  through  the  Gallatin  Valley,  and  120  miles  from  Helena 
reach  Bozeman,  another  flourishing  and  bustling  town.  Ascending  through  Rock 
Canon,  we  cross  the  Belt  range  of  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  5,572  feet  above 
the  sea  level.     Near  the  summit  the  hills  are  pierced  by  a  tunnel  3,500  feet  in  length. 
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Livingston,  the  diverging  point  for  Yellowstone  Park  travelers,  will  be  reached  Thurs- 
day night.  Continuing  eastward  from  Livingston,  we  follow  for  about  350  miles  the 
course  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  Billings  is  a  flourishing  town  of  1,500  inhabitants 
1,117  miles  from  Tacoma  and  891  miles  from  St.  Paul.  Twenty-eight  miles  east  of 
Billings  is  Pompey's  Pillar,  a  mass  of  sandstone  about  400  feet  high,  on  the  side  of 
which  Captain  William  Clark,  the  explorer,  carved  his  name  July  25,  1806.  At  Big 
Horn  the  railroad  passes  through  a  tunnel  1,100  feet  long,  and  immediately  after 
crosses  the  Big  Horn  River  on  a  bridge  600  feet  in  length.  Custer,  Forsyth,  and 
Miles  City  are  places  named  in  honor  of  military  heroes.  Still  farther  on  we  shall 
reach  Glendive,  a  growing  town  near  the  eastern  line  of  Montana,  and  the  last  place  of 
importance  within  that  Territory.  Thirty-six  miles  east  of  Glendive  and  one  mile 
west  of  Sentinel  Butte  we  pass  out  of  Montana,  through  which  we  have  journeyed 
780  miles.     The  succeeding  367  miles  lie  within  the  new  State  of  North  Dakota. 

On  entering  this  State,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  the  famous  *'  Bad  Lands." 
The  mighty  forces  of  water  and  fire  have  here  wrought  strange  confusion.  Buttes 
from  50  to  1 50  feet  high  are  seen,  with  rounded  summits  and  steep  sides  and  varie- 
gated bands  of  color.  The  black  and  brown  stripes  are  due  to  veins  of  impure 
lignites,  from  the  burning  of  which  are  derived  the  shades  of  red ;  while  the  raw  clay 
varies  from  a  glaring  white  to  a  dark  gray.  The  mounds  are  in  every  conceivable 
form,  and  are  composed  of  different  varieties  of  argillaceous  limestone,  friable  sand- 
stone, and  lignite,  lying  in  successive  strata.  The  coloring  is  very  rich.  Some  of 
the  buttes  have  bases  of  yellow,  intermediate  circles  of  pure  white,  and  tops  of  the 
deepest  red.  Others  are  blue,  brown,  and  gray.  Between  these  curiously  shaped 
elevations  are  ravines  and  gulches  through  which  streams  meander ;  and  there  are 
occasional  park-like  tracts  that  afford  nutritious  grazing  for  cattle.     The  term  "  Bad 
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Lands,"  as  applied  to  this  region  and  generally  understood  is  certainly  a  misnomer. 
The  old  French  Tjoya^eurs  described  the  region  2i'$>^^  niauvais^es  terres pour  traverser^'''' 
meaning  that  it  was  a  difficult  country  to  travel  through,  and  the  term  has  been 
carelessly  abbreviated  into  "  Bad  Lands." 

The  region  lying  east  of  the  remarkable  section  just  referred  to  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  cattle  grazing.  Between  Mandan  and  Bismarck  the  railroad  crosses  the  Missouri 
River  on  a  magnificent  three-pier  iron  bridge,  which  cost  ^1,000,000.  The  thriving 
city  of  Bismarck,  which  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri,  is  the  capital  of  North 
Dakota.  Jamestown  is  another  flourishing  place,  and  east  of  there  we  pass  through 
the  great  Red  River  wheat  belt.  The  famous  Dalrymple  farms  comprise  some  75,000 
acres  of  land.  Fargo,  the  financial  metropolis  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  is  a  stirring 
city  of  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  276  miles  from  St.  Paul.  Across  the  Red 
River,  on  the  Minnesota  bank,  is  the  handsome  city  of  Moorhead.  Fargo  suffered 
from  a  disastrous  fire  in  June,  1893. 

The  State  of  Minnesota,  which  we  enter  at  Moorhead,  embraces  83,365  square 
miles,  and  in  1880  contained  a  population  of  780,773,  and  in  1890  1,301,826.  Its 
elevation  is  from  1,000  to  1,800  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  there  are  within  its  borders 
upwards  of  7,000  small  lakes.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  traverses  this  great 
empire  of  the  West  from  the  Red  River  to  St.  Paul,  and,  in  an  important  easterly 
extension  from  Brainerd,  to  Duluth,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  There  are  also 
several  important  branches.  Among  the  principal  towns  passed  through  during  this 
part  of  our  journey  are  Glyndon,  Lake  Park,  Detroit  (which  is  beautifully  situated 
near  Detroit  Lake),  Perham,  Wadena,  Verndale,  Little  Falls,  Sauk  Rapids,  and  Anoka. 

Both  parties  will  spend  Sunday  in  Minneapolis.  This  northwestern  city  is  a  marvel 
in  the  way  of  beauty  and  rapid  growth,  having  actually  outstripped  its  older  neighbor, 
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St.  Paul,  in  population.  Its  broad  and  handsome  avenues  are  lined  with  magnificent 
buildings,  and  its  suburb^  are  charming.  Within  the  city  are  the  largest  flouring  mills 
in  the  world,  huge  lumber  mills,  and  other  manufactories  which  contribute  to  its 
wealth.  One  of  the  grandest  of  its  edifices  is  the  great  West  Hotel,  which  cost,  with 
its  elegant  furnishing,  about  $2,000,000.  The  picturesque  and  romantic  Falls  of  Minne- 
haha are  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  city,  upon  a  creek  of  the  same  name.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1890  was  given  as  164,738,  which  places  it  the  eighteenth  in 
the  list  of  American  cities  in  point  of  population.  In  1880  it  stood  thirty-eighth,  with 
46,887. 

From  Minneapolis  we  proceed  on  Monday  to  St.  Paul,  going  there  to  the  popular 
Hotel  Ryan.  St.  Paul  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  in  America,  and  the 
stranger  will  at  once  be  struck  by  the  beauty  and  substantial  character  of  its  business 
and  public  edifices.  Its  private  residences  are  also  in  many  cases  very  elegant  and 
tasteful.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  State  and  the  centre  of  much  commercial  activity. 
The  census  of  1890  gave  the  city  a  population  of  133,156,  an  increase  of  91,683  in  ten 
years.  Fort  Snelling  is  very  picturesquely  situated  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  River. 

Leaving  St.  Paul,  the  first  party  Monday  evening  and  the  second  Tuesday,  we  con- 
tinue our  journey  eastward.  The  Albert  Lea  route,  over  which  we  travel,  is  a  part  of 
the  popular  Rock  Island  system,  being  made  up  of  the  following  named  roads:  The 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railway  from  St.  Paul  to  Albert  Lea,  Minn. ;  the  Burlington, 
Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railway  from  Albert  Lea  to  West  Liberty,  la. ;  and  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  thence  to  Chicago.  This  line  traverses 
some  of  the  richest  portions  of  Southern  Minnesota  and  Northeastern  Iowa,  and  then 
crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois.     From  St.  Paul  the  train 
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proceeds  through  Minneapolis,  and  southward  across  some  half  a  dozen  counties  of 
Minnesota,  passing  through  several  flourishing  places,  including  Waseca  and  Albert 
Lea.  Reaching  the  borders  of  Iowa,  portions  of  eleven  counties  in  that  rich  and 
productive  State  are  traversed.  Cedar  Rapids  and  Davenport  are  the  chief  Iowa 
cities  lying  upon  this  line.  Between  Davenport  and  Rock  Island  the  lordly  Missis- 
sippi rolls,  and  its  floods  are  crossed  by  a  magnificent  bridge. 

The  train  will  arrive  at  Englewood  about  noon,  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  Railroad,  the  Nickel  Plate  route,  is  to  be  taken  thence  eastward.  A  part  of  the 
succeeding  day  will  be  passed  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  New  York  will  be  reached  via 
the  West  Shore  route  by  the  first  party  Thursday  morning.  May  9,  and  by  the  sec- 
ond party  Friday  morning,  June  28. 

For  the  itinerary  in  detail  see  pages  43,  44. 

The  Side  Trip  through  the  Yellowstone   National  Park. 

In  connection  with  our  last  returning  tour  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  — 
No.  9,  leaving  San  Francisco  June  3,  and  arriving  at  Livingston  June  13  —  there  will 
be  a  side  trip  of  a  week  through  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  under  special  escort. 
The  itinerary  up  to  the  arrival  at  Livmgston  will  be  the  same  as  that  just  given  for 
Tour  No.  5. 

Leaving  Livingston  Friday  morning  the  party  will  proceed  over  a  branch  line  to 
Cinnabar,  fifty-one  miles  distant,  and  thence  by  stage  seven  miles  farther  to  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs.  This  route  takes  the  traveler  through  the  Upper  Yellowstone 
Valley.  The  scenery  is  very  bold  and  picturesque,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Emi- 
grant Peak  (11,034  feet  high)  at  Cinnabar,  and  upon  the  stage  road  just  within  the 
park. 
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The  reservation  known  as  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  was  set  apart  for  public 
uses  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1872.  It  comprised  a  tract  originally  about  sixty- 
five  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  fifty-five  miles  in  width  from  east 
to  west,  lying  chiefly  in  Northwestern  Wyoming,  and  overlapping,  to  a  small  extent, 
the  State  boundaries  of  Montana  on  the  north  and  Idaho  on  the  west.  This  gave  an 
area  of "3, 31 2  square  miles.  The  park  has  recently  been  enlarged  by  adding  strips  on 
the  south  and  east.  The  lowest  elevation  of  any  of  the  narrow  valleys  is  6,000  feet, 
and  some  of  them  are  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  higher.  The 'mountain  ranges  which 
hem  in  these  valleys  are  from  10,000  to  upwards  of  11,000  feet  in  height. 

The  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  are  the  first  objects  of  interest  to  be  visited  within  the 
park.  Here  a  large  hotel  has  been  built,  and  from  this  point  visitors  set  out  on  their 
explorations  through  this  vast  wonderland.  Smaller  hotels  are  found  at  the  principal 
points  of  interest,  and  all  are  admirably  conducted  by  a  company  holding  exclusive 
privileges  from  the  government.     The  transportation  facilities  are  also  excellent. 

The  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  have  built  up  a  succession  of  terraces  about  1,000  feet 
above  the  Gardiner  River,  into  which  their  waters  flow,  mostly  through  subterranean 
channels.  There  are  no  active  geysers  found  here,  but  two  large  cones  of  extinct  gey- 
sers stand  at  no  great  distance  from  the  hotel.  The  beautiful  terraces  now  in  process 
of  formation  just  below  the  active  springs  are  the  most  interesting  objects  to  be  seen. 
The  springs  have  a  temperature  varying  from  63  to  165  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Starting  into  the  park  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Saturday  morning,  the  road 
ascends  for  some  miles  up  the  Gardiner  River  Canon,  and  through  the  wildly  beauti- 
ful Golden  Gate  to  Swan  Lake  and  beyond.  The  mountain  views  from  the  uplands 
are  exceedingly  fine.  Near  Beaver  Lake  are  the  famous  Obsidian  Cliffs,  a  ridge  of 
volcanic  glass  from  150  to  250  feet  high  and  1,000  feet  in  length. 
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The  Norris  or  Gibbon  Geyser  Basin  is  the  first  one  encountered,  and  is  the  highest 
within  the  park,  its  elevation  being  7,527  feet  above  the  ocean  level.  There  are 
numerous  springs  and  a  few  veritable  geysers,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  Monarch. 
The  Hurricane  is  a  fierce,  roaring  spring  that  is  expected  to  develop  into  a  geyser,  and 
the  Growler  is  the  significant  name  of  another  vigorous  steam  and  water  vent.  The 
New  Crater  broke  out  with  great  vigor  in  1890,  but  was  thereafter  less  violent  until 
last  July,  when,  in  connection  with  an  earthquake  shock,  it  began  suddenly  to  play 
with  terrific  force,  throwing  rocks  weighing  twenty-five  pounds,  as  it  was  estimated, 
to  the  height  of  200  feet.  This  eruption  was  accompanied  by  a  tremendous  roar, 
while  all  the  other  geysers  in  the  basin  played  actively  for  hours.  The  Steamboat 
Vent  has  grown  remarkably  in  size  and  power  during  the  past  two  years.  The 
Minute  Man  is  a  small  geyser  near  the  road.  The  road  from  the  Norris  Basin  south- 
ward  crosses  a  ridge,  and,  descending  therefrom  to  the  Gibbon  Meadows  or  Elk  Park, 
soon  enters  the  wild  canon  of  the  Gibbon  River.  A  new  road  has  been  constructed, 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  old  route  along  the  river  bank.  The  falls,  which  are 
eighty  feet  in  height,  are  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  new  roadway. 

The  Fountain  Hotel  in  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  will  be  reached  at  a  seasonable 
afternooH  hour.  This  basin  is  a  wide  valley,  with  an  area  of  between  30  and  40  square 
miles,  having  an  elevation  of  7,150  feet,  or  only  90  feet  less  than  the  Upper  Geyser 
Basin,  from  six  to  ten  miles  distant.  Above  this  the  surrounding  plateau  rises  from 
400  to  800  feet,  the  slopes  being  heavily  timbered.  In  this  section  Dr.  Hayden's  party 
found  693  springs,  including  the  Egeria  Springs  of  the  Midway  Basin,  among  which 
the  Excelsior  Geyser  and  Prismatic  Lake  are  counted.  The  chief  points  of  interest 
visited  by  tourists  are  the  Fountain  Geyser  and  Mammoth  Paint  Pots,  which  are  situ- 
ated near  each  other.     Nearly  two  miles  distant  easterly,  but  rather  difficult  of  access, 
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is  another  group  of  geysers  and  springs,  including  the  Great  Fountain,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  geysers  in  the  park.  It  is  in  eruption  every  forty-six  hours,  and  throws 
water  to  the  height  of  from  125  to  150  feet.  Sunday  will  be  passed  at  the  Fountain 
Hotel,  and  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  will  be  visited  Monday. 

In  the  ride  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Basins  a  halt  will  be  made  in  the 
Midway  Geyser  Basin  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  great  Excelsior  Geyser. 
Turquoise  Spring,  and  Prismatic  Lake,  all  of  which  lie  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
The  Excelsior,  the  largest  geyser  known  in  the  world,  was  in  a  state  of  great  activity 
during  1888,  after  a  period  of  inaction  lasting  about  six  years.  Early  in  1889  the 
geyser  again  ceased  action,  but  in  1890  it  resumed  its  work  for  a  short  time,  but  with 
diminished  force. 

About  five  miles  above  the  Excelsior  Geyser  we  come  to  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin. 
Here,  in  a  nearly  level  tract  inclosed  by  low  hills,  with  the  Firehole  River  flowing 
through  it,  and  mainly  upon  the  east  side,  are  found  the  chief  geysers  of  this  marvelous 
region.  The  basin  has  an  area  of  about  four  square  miles,  and  a  general  elevation  of 
7,240  feet.  There  are  here  forty  geysers,  nine  of  which  are  large,  besides  many  beau- 
tiful hot  springs.  The  Upper  Basin  group  includes,  with  others,  the  following  :  Old 
Faithful,  Castle,  Bee  Hive,  Giant,  Giantess,  Grotto,  Grand,  Oblong,  Splendid,  Comet, 
Fan,  Mortar,  Riverside^  Turban,  Saw  Mill,  Lion  and  Lioness.  These  are  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  basin,  chiefly  along  the  river  bank.  Old  Faithful  being  at  the 
southern  extremity,  and  the  Fan,  Mortar,  and  Riverside  at  the  northern  end,  near 
where  the  wagon  road  enters  the  basin.  The  Grotto,  Giant,  Oblong,  and  Castle  are 
near  the  road.  The  Bee  Hive,  with  its  handsome  cone,  from  which  the  geyser  takes 
its  name,  together  with  the  Giantess  and  Lion  group,  is  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  from  the  hotel.    The  Lone  Star  Geyser,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  size  and 
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beauty  of  its  cone,  is  between  four  and  five  miles  south  of  the  hotel.  On  the  new  road 
leading  to  the  Lone  Star,  or  near  it,  is  a  picturesque  fall  known  as  Kepler's  Cascade. 
Many  beautiful  springs  are  in  proximity  to  the  geysers. 

The  route  from  the  Upper  Geyser  BasiA  to  Yellowstone  Lake  passes  over  the 
Continental  Divide  twice,  and  affords  splendid  views  of  Shoshone  Lake  and  a  portion 
of  the  park  not  otherwise  seen.  The  road  emerges  upon  the  lake  at  West  Bay,  or 
the  Thumb,  near  which  are  some  interesting  springs  and  "paint-pots,"  and  also  one 
active  geyser  known  as  the  Union.  A  small  steamboat  plies  upon  the  lake  between 
West  Bay  and  the  hotel  near  the  outlet.  Lunch  will  be  taken  at  this  point,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  stage  ride  to  the  Lake  Hotel  will  occupy  most  of  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday. 

The  Yellowstone  Lake  lies  at  an  elevation  of  7,741  feet,  according  to  the  latest 
measurements  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  It  covers  a  superficial  area 
of  139  square  miles,  with  an  irregular  shore  line  of  about  100  miles,  and  is  the  largest 
lake  in  North  America  at  this  altitude.  Upon  a  bluff  at  the  entrance  of  a  little  bay 
near  the  outlet  a  new  and  commodious  hotel  has  been  built.  The  view  from  this 
point  is  charming.  About  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  hotel,  at  an  elevation  of 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  natural  bridge.  A  little  stream  has  worn  its  way  down 
through  a  rock  wall,  and  directly  under  the  arch  is  a  fall  of  about  forty  feet. 

Leaving  the  Lake  Hotel  Wednesday  morning,  we  shall  proceed  to  Yellowstone 
Falls  and  the  Grand  Caiion  of  the  Yellowstone.  We  pass  on  our  way  a  wonderful 
object  known  as  the  Mud  Volcano.  It  is  a  pit  about  twenty  feet  in  depth,  and  from 
a  capacious  opening  on  one  side  at  the  bottom  boiling  mud  surges  forth  with  great 
vehemence.  The  road  follows  the  west  bank  of  the  river  nearly  all  the  way,  and  a 
few  miles  from  our  destination  passes  Sulphur  Mountain  or  Crater  Hills,  an  extensive 
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deposit  of  sulphur  in  a  region  of  hot  springs,  one  of  which,  at  the  base  of  the  hill  near 
the  road,  is  especially  active. 

Upon  an  elevated  plateau  above  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Canon,  a  new 
and  capacious  hotel,  fitted  up  with  modern  improvements,  has  been  built.  In  its 
approach  to  the  hotel  the  road  crosses  Cascade  Creek,  just  above  the  pretty  Crystal 
Cascades.  The  Yellowstone  Falls  are  two  in  number.  At  the  head  of  the  Upper 
Fall  the  river  has  a  width  of  about  eighty  feet,  and  the  waters  plunge  over  a  shelf 
between  walls  that  are  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  upon  a  partially  submerged  reef 
109  feet  below.  Dense  clouds  of  spray  and  mist  veil  fully  one  third  of  the  cataract 
from  view.  Half  a  mile  below  this  fall  is  the  Lower  or  Great  Fall,  which  is  grander 
and  more  impressive  than  the  other,  though  not  more  picturesque.  Here  the  waters 
pour  into  the  fearful  abyss  of  the  Grand  Canon,  the  sheer  descent  being  308  feet. 
The  wooded  slopes  of  the  gorge  tower  far  above  the  flood,  and  one  has  to  descend  a 
steep  incline  to  reach  a  platform  which  serves  as  a  good  view  point  at  the  verge  of  the 
fall.  The  best  views,  however,  are  had  farther  down  the  trail,  where  many  favoring 
points  afford  an  outlook  into  the  wonderful  canon.  Clouds  of  mist  ascend  from  the 
foot  of  the  falls,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  mosses  and  algce. 

The  canon  is  considered  by  many  the  greatest  of  the  park  marvels.  The  height  of 
the  plateau  at  the  falls  is  7,800  feet.  It  increases  slightly  northeastward,  until,  in 
passing  the  mountains,  it  has  an  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet.  A  narrow  trail  runs 
along  the  western  edge,  and  there  are  many  jutting  points  from  which  new  vistas  are 
opened  through  this  enchanted  land.  The  walls  are  in  places  perpendicular,  though 
generally  sloping;  while  at  the  bottom  is  the  fretted  and  fuming  river,  a  ribbon  of 
silvery  whiteness  or  deep  emerald  green.  Along  the  bottom  of  the  canon  are  domes 
and  spires  of  colored  rock,  some  of  them  hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  yet  reduced  to 
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much  smaller  proportions  by  the  distance.  On  the  apex  of  one  of  these  pillars  is  an 
eagle's  nest.  But  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  the  canon  walls  is  its  distinguishing  feature. 
The  beholder  is  no  longer  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  reason  for  bestowing  the  name  of 
Yellowstone  upon  this  remarkable  river.  The  beautifully  saffron-tinted  walls  give  the 
explanation.  There  are  other  tints  in  opulence.  Crimsons  and  greens  are  seen  with 
all  their  gradations  and  blendings. 

From  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone  a  road  extends  directly  west  to  Norris 
Geyser  Basin,  which  is  about  a  dozen  miles  distant.  The  latter  part  of  the  way  is 
beside  the  upper  Gibbon  River.  The  Virginia  Cascades,  which  are  at  the  side  of  the 
stage  road,  form  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  the  park.  From  the  Norris  Geyser 
Basin  Hotel,  where  we  dine,  we  proceed  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  arriving  at  the 
latter  point  Thursday  afternoon. 

Leaving  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Friday,  June  21,  the  party  will  journey  east- 
ward. Sunday  will  be  passed  in  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul  will  receive  a  visit  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  Leaving  St.  Paul  Tuesday  evening,  the  party  will  arrive  at  Englewood 
Wednesday  noon,  and  thence  proceed  to  Buffalo.  It  will  devote  part  of  the  following 
day  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  reach  New  York  Friday  morning,  June  28. 

For  the  itinerary  in  detail  see  pages  44,  47. 
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THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 


A    TOUR    UNDER    PERSONAL   ESCORT   IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1895. 


OUR  seventh  excursion  to  the  Hawaiian  Island-sunder  personal  escort  has  been 
arranged  to  take  place  in  March,  1895.  This  trip  affords  one  of  the  most 
exhilarating  experiences  of  modern  travel,  and,  now  that  the  voyager  can  sur- 
round himself  with  every  comfort,  should  command  general  attention.  The  steamers 
of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  (J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  general  agents,  and 
Lewis  F.  Cockroft,  general  passenger  agent)  are  vessels  of  3,000  tons  and  upwards,  and 
all  are  admirably  fitted  for  passenger  service,  with  every  modern  convenience.  The 
staterooms,  dining  hall,  and  social  hall  are  elegantly  furnished  and  lighted  by  incandes- 
cent electric  lights.  The  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  is  2,100  miles,  and 
the  voyage  each  way  occupies  seven  days.  Sailing  from  San  Francisco  Saturday, 
March  16,  the  party  will  reach  Honolulu  Saturday,  March  23.  The  Royal  Hawaiian 
Hotel,  a  comfortable  and  well-appointed  establishment,  built  by  the  government,  with 
commodious  grounds  and  dependent  cottages,  will  be  our  headquarters  during  our 
sojourn  on  the  islands.  Ample  time  will  be  afforded  not  only  for  a  visit  to  the  famous 
volcano  of  Kilauea  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  but  also  for  numerous  other  little  side 
trips  and  excursions,  and  for  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  city  of  Honolulu  and  its  pictur- 
esque surroundings.  Tropical  life  here  has  many  strange  features  and  new  delights. 
The  scenery  is  romantic  and  beautiful  beyond  description. 

The  group  of  Hawaiian  Islands,  eight  in  number,  has  an  aggregate  area  of  6,740 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  about  80,000.     Hawaii,  whereon  are  the 
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two  high  mountains,  Mauna  Kea  and  Mauna  Loa,  is  the  largest  island  of  the  group, 
having  an  area  of  4,210  square  miles ;  Mauna  Kea  is  13,805  feet  high,  and  Mauna  Loa 
13,610  feet.  These  are  the  highest  elevations  on  the  islands.  The  volcano  of  Kilauea 
is  upon  the  side  of  the  latter  mountain,  4,040  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Oahu, 
where  Honolulu  is  situated,  is  the  most  populous,  though  third  in  size,  its  area  being 
only  600  square  miles.  Oahu  contains  a  number  of  mountains  3,000  and  4,000  feet  in 
height,  and,  like  the  other  islands,  a  number  of  extinct  volcanoes.  The  island  of  Maui, 
second  in  size,  contains  Haleakala,  an  extinct  volcano  10,032  feet  high,  with  a  crater 
of  enormous  extent.  All  the  islands  are  of  purely  lavatic  origin,  the  island  of  Kauai, 
the  "  Garden  Isle,"  on  the  northwest,  where  the  mountains  and  valleys  have  been  worn 
by  countless  ages  of  erosion  into  softly  rounded  outlines,  being  the  most  ancient  of  the 
group.  In  the  island  of  Hawaii,  the  largest  and  southernmost,  the  mighty  forces  of 
volcanic  activity  are  still  at  work.  The  climate  of  these  isles  is  claimed  to  be  the 
pleasantest  in  the  world.  The  temperature  is  from  65  to  90  degrees,  with  refreshing 
showers,  which  keep  the  landscape  perpetually  green.  There  is  a  wealth  of  tropical 
vegetation,  and  many  of  the  flowers  and  plants  are  peculiar  to  the  islands. 

There  are  many  interesting  features  of  life  to  be  seen  in  and  about  Honolulu,  and  a 
sojourn  at  the  Hawaiian  Hotel,  with  the  leisurely  excursions  which  the  party  will  make 
about  the  city  and  into  its  suburbs,  will  be  found  very  fascinating.  The  Royal  Palace 
Aliiolani  Hale  ("The  Chief's  House"  or  Government  Building),  the  Music  Hall  or 
Theatre,  the  Kawaihao  Church  (near  which  is  the  tomb  of  King  Lunalilo),  the  Post 
Office,  Custom  House,  the  Queen's  Hospital,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Building,  the  Honolulu  Library,  and  several  colleges  and  schools,  are  within  the  city. 
The  fish  market  is  another  place  to  be  seen.  Oahu  prison  is  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
city,  the  Lunalilo  Home  about  two  miles  east,  and  Emma  Square  on  the  outskirts. 
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A  fine  bronze  statue  of  Kamehameha  I.  stands  in  front  of  the  Government  House. 
Waikiki,  the  famous  bathing-place,  is  about  three  miles  from  town,  and  the  spacious 
Kapiolani  Park  is  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  centre  of  these  grounds  is  a  mile  race 
track.  One  of  the  best  views  of  the  city  is  had  from  the  top  of  the  ancient  crater  or 
**  Punch  Bowl,"  behind  the  town.  This  point  is  a  conspicuous  object  when  viewed 
from  the  sea.  There  will  be  a  carriage  ride  to  this  point,  and  also  to  the  still  higher 
elevation,  Mount  Tantalus,  from  which  a  magnificent  series  of  views  can  be  obtained. 
A  ride  through  the  beautiful  Nuuanu  Valley  and  an  ascent  of  the  Pali  (about  six  miles 
from  Honolulu)  is  another  delightful  little  trip.  One  may  also  go  on  horseback  to 
the  summit  of  Diamond  Head,  the  top  of  an  old  crater  761  feet  high,  which  nses 
beyond  the  beach  of  Waikiki,  and  there  are  several  beautiful  little  valleys  besides 
that  of  Nuuanu  that  may  be  explored  in  the  same  way  or  on  foot.  A  tour  "around 
the  island,"  a  trip  of  eighty  miles  or  more,  may  be  made  in  three  or  four  days. 

The  most  novel  excursion  of  all  is  the  **  Volcano  Trip,"  as  it  is  called.  This  trip 
occupies  between  six  and  eight  days.  The  ocean  voyage  will  be  made  on  the  steam- 
ship *'  Kinau,"  belonging  to  Wilder's  Steamship  Company.  This  boat  goes  to  the 
windward  side  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and  is  a  very  fine  vessel,  affording  every  com- 
fort to  the  tourist.  The  Volcano  House  is  situated  4,040  feet  above  the  sea  and  near 
the  caldera  or  crater,  down  into  which,  487  feet  below  the  rim,  the  visitor  must  go  in 
order  to  reach  the  "  House  of  Fire,"  or  burning  lake.  This  is  the  largest  active  vol- 
cano on  the  globe,  and  a  visit  to  its  awful  brink  at  night  is  an  experience  well  repay- 
ing one  for  all  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  Besides  the  active  crater  there  are  many 
other  objects  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Volcano  House. 

Leaving  Honolulu  Saturday,  April  27,  on  one  of  the  fine  steamers  of  the  Oceanic 
Company's  line,  the  party  will  reach  San  Francisco  on  Saturday,  May  4. 
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The  cost  of  this  excursion,  from  San  Francisco  back  to  San  Francisco,  inclusive  of 
first-class  passage  on  all  steamers,  with  stateroom  berths  and  meals,  board  for  the 
period  of  thirty-five  days  passed  at  Honolulu  or  on  other  parts  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  the  entire  expenses  of  the  Volcano  Trip  (steamer  fare,  meals,  stateroom 
berths,  wagons  or  saddle-horses,  hotel  board  and  guides*  fees),  and  the  various  car. 
riage  rides  and  railway  trips  mentioned  in  the  itinerary,  will  be  $275.  The  number  of 
passengers  must  necessarily  be  limited.  All  applications  for  tickets  should  be  made 
at  our  offices  in  the  East  before  starting  upon  the  California  trip,  or  to  Charles  C. 
Harding,  The  Raymond,  East  Pasadena,  or  Carroll  Hutchins,  Room  88  Crocker 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

Tickets  for  this  trip  should  be  taken  on  or  before  Saturday,  February  23,  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  of  departure.  This  is  desirable  in  order  that  ample 
stateroom  accommodations  may  be  secured. 

The  following  will  be  the  itinerary  of  the  trip :  — 

Saturday,  March  16. —  Leave  San  Francisco  on  one  of  the  magnifiCwnt  steamers  owned  by  the 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  sailing  from  the  company's  wharf,  foot  of  Folsom  street,  at  2.00  p.  m. 

Note. —  The  steamship  company  may  be  compelled  to  make  a  slight  change  in  the  sailing  date. 

Sunday,  March  17. 

Monday,  March  18. 

Tuesday,  March  19.  ^ 

,„  TVT      v  }"  On  the  ocean  voyage. 

Wednesday,  March  20.       | 

Thursday,  March  21. 

Friday,  March  22. 

Saturday,  March  23. —  Arrive  at  Honolulu.     Carriage  transfer  to  the  Royal   Hawaiian   Hotel,  | 

G.  W.  Macfarland  &  Co.,  proprietors. 
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Sunday,  March  24. 
Monday,  March  25. 
Tuesday,  March  26. 
Wednesday,  March  27. 
Thursday,  March  28. 
Friday,  March  29. 
Saturday,  March  30. 
Sunday,  March  31. 
Monday,  April  i. 
Tuesday,  April  2. 
Wednesday,  April  3. 
Thursday,  April  4. 
Friday,  April  5. 
Saturday,  April  6. 
Sunday,  April  7. 
Monday,  April  8. 
Tuesday,  April  9. 


Wednesday,  April  10. 
Thursday,  April  11. 
Friday,  April  12. 
Saturday,  April  13. 
Sunday,  April  14. 
Monday,  April  15. 
Tuesday,  April  16, 
Wednesday,  April  17. 
Thursday,  April  18. 
Friday,  April  19. 
Saturday,  April  20. 
Sunday,  April  21. 
Monday,  April  22. 
Tuesday,  April  23. 
Wednesday,  April  24. 
Thursday,  April  25. 
Friday,  April  26. 


To  be  spent  upon  the  islands.  About  eight 
days  of  this  time  will  be  occupied  in  making 
the  "  Volcano  Trip"  by  the  Wilder  Steamship 
Company's  steamer  "  Kinau,"  from  Honolulu 
to  Hilo  and  return.  There  will  also  be  sev- 
eral short  excursions  by  rail  and  carriage 
during  the  stay  in  Honolulu,  namely :  To 
Nuuanu,  Pali,  Manoa  Valley.  Punch  Bowl 
Hill,  Mount  Tantalus,  Waikiki  and  Kapiolani 
Park,  and  a  trip  by  the  Oahu  Railway  to  Ewa 
Plantation  on  Pearl  River  Harbor.  There 
will  also  be  a  carriage  ride  to  the  chief  points 
of  interest  in  the  city,  and  to  Kamehameha 
School  and  Oahu  College. 


Saturday,  April  27, 
12.00  M. 

Sunday,  April  28. 

Monday,  April  29. 

Tuesday,  April  30. 

Wednesday,  May  1 

Thursday,  May  2. 

Friday,  May  3. 

Saturday,  May  4. —  Arrive  at  San  Francisco 


Leave  Honolulu  on  one  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company's  steamers  at 

] 
j 

}■  On  the  ocean  voyage. 
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NATURAL  ATTRACTIONS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


An  Unequaled  Climate. 

NO  other  part  of  the  United  States  can  compare  with  California  in  the  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  a  resort  for  health  and  pleasure.  It  has  all  the  natural 
beauty  of  Southern  France  or  Italy,  with  a  far  better  climate.  The  advantages 
of  the  region  as  a  retreat  from  the  severity  of  our  Eastern  winter  and  spring  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  dryness  of  the  climate,  the  absence  of  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  the  picturesque  loveliness  of  coast  and  mountain  scenery,  and  the  genial, 
health-giving  atmosphere  serve  to  make  the  winter  months  sources  of  delight,  even 
to  the  invalid,  rather  than  a  season  to  be  dreaded.  While  the  eastern,  northern,  and 
middle  sections  of  the  United  States  are  shrouded  in  snow  and  ice,  the  visitor  to 
Southern  California  revels  amid  fruits  and  flowers.  Oranges  ripen  in  December  and 
strawberries  grow  in  the  open  air  throughout  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 

California  has  in  reality  but  two  seasons,  spring  and  summer.  The  Kurisiwo,  or 
great  Japan  current  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  is  estimated  to  be  a  mile  deep  and  500 
miles  wide  off  the  California  coast,  is  the  great  regulator  and  equalizer  of  the  climate 
along  the  shore,  warming  it  in  winter  and  cooling  it  in  summer.  This  great  body  of 
water  never  varies  more  than  three  degrees  from  a  temperature  of  58  degrees.  Spring 
fills  out  the  winter  months  with  a  mild  and  equable  climate,  which  has  no  equivalent 
in  salubrity  and  healthfulness  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  This  region  is  therefore 
especially  desirable  as  a  place  of  abode  for  persons  who  seek  to  escape  from  the 
extremes  of  cold  and  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  inseparable  from  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months  in  the   East.      The  winter  months   represent  the 
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rainy  season  on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  but  the  weather  during  this  time,  far  from  being 
disagreeable,  is  positively  delightful. 

It  is  the  general  impression  in  the  East,  among  persons  who  have  not  taken  occasion 
to  inform  themselves  fully  upon  the  subject,  that  during  the  "rainy  season  "  (so  called 
in  contradistinction  to  the  dry  months,  when  moisture  rarely  falls)  rain  is  incessant. 
This  popular  error  is  corrected  by  a  glance  at  the  weather  tables.  The  average 
number  of  rainy  days  in  the  year  is  about  thirty,  counting  all  on  which  any  rain  falls. 
For  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  the  yearly  rain-fall  in  Los  Angeles,  where  an 
accurate  record  is  kept  at  the  government  signal  service  station,  has  but  seven  times 
been  above  twenty  inches,  and  but  twice  above  thirty  inches.  Seventeen  inches  repre- 
sent the  average  precipitation  for  a  year.  Rain  generally  begins  to  fall  in  November, 
and  after  a  brief  wet  period  there  is  a  season  of  sunshine  lasting  until  about  the  20th  of 
December.  Then  ensues  another  term  of  rain  in  spells  of  from  one  to  five  days,  alter- 
nating with  sunshine,  until  about  the  15th  of  January.  Then  short  rain  spells  of  from 
a  few  hours  to  a  day  occur  until  March,  and  thereafter  occasional  mild  showers 
through  March  and  April.  The  periods  of  rain  serve  to  brighten  the  face  of  nature, 
and  the  intervals  of  sunshine  are  glorious  in  the  life  and  freshness  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  foliage.  After  the  most  copious  rains  a  few  days  of  sunshine — generally  a  few 
hours  —  effectually  dry  the  mud,  and  there  are  not  many  days  when  driving  or  walking 
over  the  pleasant  country  roads  is  not  delightful. 

In  eleven  months  there  were  at  Los  Angeles  160  totally  clear  days  and  only  twenty- 
two  on  which  rain  fell.  Farther  north  the  rain  is  more  plentiful  than  there,  but  even 
at  San  Francisco  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  rain-fall  is  only  about  one-half  as 
great  as  it  is  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  East  has  as  much  rain  in  its 
summer  and  autumn  as  California  has  in  its  entire  wet  season.     Snow  is  rarely  seen 
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in  any  part  of  the  State  except  on  the  mountain  tops.  The  average  temperature  is 
from  50  to  60  degrees  in  winter.  The  air  is  often  cool  and  crisp  in  the  morning,  but 
it  becomes  as  mild  and  balmy  as  an  Eastern  June  during  the  day. 

Even  in  summer  there  is  not  the  excessive  heat  known  to  the  East.  A  temperature 
of  100  degrees  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  is  not  more  disagreeable  than  85  degrees  in  the 
humid  atmosphere  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  dryness  of  the  air  renders  it  especially 
favorable  for  the  cure  of  many  complaints ;  and  in  this  connection  the  influence  of  the 
Japanese  current  is  felt,  acting,  doubtless,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  vast  interior 
deserts.  The  coast  is  warmed  in  winter  and  cooled  in  summer.  It  is  chiefly  as  a  place 
of  winter  abode,  however,  that  Southern  California  will  attract  the  Eastern  visitor, 
and  as  such  it  extends  unsurpassed  advantages. 

Opinions  of  Travelers  and  Experts. 

Samuel  Bowles,  in  reference  to  the  climate  of  California,  wrote:  "  There  is  a  steady 
tone  in  the  atmosphere,  like  draughts  of  champagne,  or  the  subtle  presence  of  iron. 
It  invites  to  labor  and  makes  it  possible.  Horses  can  travel  more  miles  here  in  a  day 
than  at  the  East,  and  men  and  women  feel  impelled  to  an  unusual  activity." 
C.  L.  Brace  declares:  *'It  is  the  most  exhilarating  atmosphere  in  the  world."  Pro- 
fessor R.  Von  Schlagentweit  wrote  :  *'The  climate  resembles  in  general  character  that 
of  Italy,  but  has  not  its  objectionable  effects  of  depriving  the  people  of  the  disposition 
and  power  of  energetic  mental  and  physical  activity.  The  dolcefar  niente  of  Southern 
Italy  is  unknown  in  California.'* 

T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best-informed  writers  upon  South- 
ern California,  says  :  **  The  small  section  of  country  shown  upon  the  maps  as  the  five 
southern  counties  of  California  probably  stands  unequaled  in  the  world,  and  certainly 
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has  nothing  like  it  in  the  United  States.  Nowhere  else  can  so  great  a  variety  of  cli- 
mates be  found  in  so  small  a  compass,  so  readily  accessible  and  at  such  short  distances 
from  one  another;  nowhere  else  does  the  winter  sun  shine  so  mildly  upon  a  land  that 
is  so  cool  in  summer,  so  dry  and  so  pleasant  that  fully  one-half  of  its  residents  are  per- 
sons who  have  been  ensnared  by  the  charms  of  summer  even  more  completely  than 
the  other  half  have  been  by  the  charms  of  winter;  nowhere  else  is  such  a  wide  diver- 
sion of  production  possible,  and  nowhere  do  all  the  cereals,  fruits,  grasses,  shrubs, 
under-shrubs,  and  trees  of  the  temperate  zone  reach  such  a  high  state  of  perfection, 
side  by  side  with  tender  plants  from  the  tropics  and  exotics  from  every  land ;  nowhere 
else  are  such  fair  sites  for  building,  for  the  making  of  beautiful  residence  grounds,  for 
surrounding  one's  self  with  every  luxury  that  a  bountiful  earth  can  provide,  and  where, 
at  the  same  time,  beauty  walks  hand  in  hand  with  profit. 

"  Small  indeed,  compared  with  the  whole  area,  are  the  tracts  of  arable  land ;  yet  com- 
bined they  are  large  enough  for  a  young  empire.  Even  those  portions  that  to  the  care- 
less traveler  appear  worthless,  its  deserts  and  mountains,  have  a  value  quite  incon- 
ceivable to  one  who  has  never  studied  their  effects.  To  the  deserts,  which  daily  send 
aloft  vast  columns  of  pure,  dry  air,  that  flow  over  westward  toward  the  coast,  in  an 
upper  current,  mingle  with  the  sea  breeze,  and  then  return,  we  owe  the  dry,  pure  air 
of  the  country,  so  different  everywhere  from  that  of  any  point  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
equidistant  from  its  shore.  The  mountains,  which,  by  their  elevation,  greatly  increase 
the  rain-fall,  catch  and  store  in  their  porous  masses  those  great  bodies  of  water  that 
feed  the  abundant  streams,  which,  running  to  the  plains  and  slopes  below  through 
ditches  or  artesian  wells,  make  possible  that  highly  improved  system  of  irrigation 
which  is  found  in  California  alone,  and  which  makes  every  acre  over  which  control  of 
the  water  is  thus  given  worth  a  dozen  acres  in  almost  any  other  land." 
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Says  Charles  Frederick  Holder,  another  well-known  writer,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  Southern  California,  and  its  various  resources:  **  If  asked  to  give  a  general 
reason  for  preferring  Southern  California  over  other  health  resorts,  I  should  say 
because  it  affords  more  perfect  days  during  the  year  for  out-door  life,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, than  any  other  place  in  this  country.  *  *  *  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  Cali- 
fornia seasons,  but  they  may  be  said  to  be  a  series  of  transitions  from  the  early  Eastern 
fall  to  summer  and  back  again.  Winter  has,  as  a  rule,  one  distinguishing  feature  — 
the  rains,  which  are  expected  from  November  to  April,  and  rarely  appear  at  other 
times.  *  *  *  The  term  *  rainy  season  '  is  used  to  designate  the  winter  time,  but  it 
conveys  an  erroneous  impression,  as  the  average  rain-fall  for  the  year  at  Pasadena  is 
hardly  twenty  inches,  18.97  being  the  average  of  Los  Angeles,  about  thirty  inches  less 
than  either  Boston  or  New  York,  or  thirty-five  inches  less  than  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  just 
sufficient  to  renew  the  annual  water  supply  and  create  the  floral  change  in  seasons. 
*  *  *  The  Southern  California  winter  resembles  New  York  October.  *  *  * 
While  subjected  to  the  trade  winds,  and  lying  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Pacific,  the 
country  is  by  no  means  damp,  and  is  classed  among  the  moderately  dry  climates. 
Practical  results  of  this  are  seen  in  meat  drying  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  grapes 
being  made  into  raisins  by  laying  them  in  the  sun.  There  is  almost  an  absolute  lack 
of  malaria-producing  elements;  no  vegetables  reeking  in  the  sun.  The  squashes  and 
pumpkins  are  dry  shells  in  the  field  when  the  next  crop  is  planted.  There  are  no 
swamps,  no  fetid  pools  to  produce  disease,  and  as  yet  no  disease  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try. Mosquitoes  are  rarely  found  in  Los  Angeles  or  Pasadena,  and  to  the  lack  of 
swamps  is  probably  due  this  acceptable  immunity.'* 

Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  when  on  the  shores  of  San  Diego  Bay,  remarked :  "  I 
have  seen  many  parts  of  the  world.     This  is  one  of  the  favored  spots  of  the  earth, 
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and  people  will  come  to  you  from  all  quarters  to  live  in  your  genial  and  healthful 
atmosphere." 

William  Smith  Brown,  in  a  review  of  the  climatic  resorts  of  three  continents,  after 
forty  years  spent  in  travel  and  observation  [Harper's  Monthly  for  November,  1887), 
says:  "For  those  who  are  simply  delicate,  or  inherit  a  tendency  to  consumption,  I 
know  of  no  country  where  I  should  regard  the  chances  better  for  fair  health  and  a 
prolongation  of  life  than  a  residence  in  Southern   California." 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  says  in  Our  Italy,  while  referring  to  the  climate  of  Southern 
California:  "There  is  a  geniality  about  it  for  which  the  thermometer  does  not  account, 
a  charm  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain."  In  special  reference  to  the  so-called  "  rainy 
season  "  the  same  writer  says  :  "The  rainy  season  in  Southern  California,  which  may 
open  with  a  shower  or  tw6  in  October,  but  does  not  set  in  till  late  in  November  or  till 
December,  is  not  at  all  a  period  of  cloudy  weather  or  continuous  rain-fall.  On  the 
contrary,  bright,  warm  days  and  brilliant  sunshine  are  the  rule.  The  rain  is  most  likely 
to  fall  in  the  night.  There  may  be  a  day  of  rain,  or  several  days  that  are  overcast 
with  distributed  rain,  but  the  showers  are  soon  over  and  the  sky  clears." 

Dr.  P.  C.  Remondino,  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  climates  and  their 
influence  upon  various  diseases,  and  to  whose  book,  "  The  Mediterranean  Shores  of 
America,"  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  health-seeker,  sums  up,  in  part,  his 
conclusions  regarding  the  Southern  California  climatic  conditions,  as  follows:  "This 
whole  region  enjoys  an  immunity  from  any  endemic  diseases,  but  the  most  remarkable 
being  that  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  of  an  acute  form  and  phthisis. 
Those  who  experience  the  greatest  immediate  benefit  are  those  whom  some  serious 
illness  has  left  weakly  and  broken  down,  the  wrecks  of  overwork  and  malaria,  the 
nervous  and  anaemic,  and  those  afflicted  with  some  mild  disease  of  the  respiratory 
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organs.  As  remarked  by  Beard,  those  who  begin  to  sleep  well  are  safe  in  assuming 
that  they  are  receiving  some  benefit  from  the  climate.  The  above  class  of  cases 
generally  sleep  well  as  soon  as  they  arrive.  Generally  speaking,  those  coming  from 
the  East  experience  an  improved  capacity  for  food  and  sleep,  with  a  general  stimula- 
tion of  all  the  faculties  of  animal  life ;  women  especially  are  generally  improved  by 
the  change.'  From  my  personal  observation  I  can  say  that  at  least  an  extra  ten  years 
of  life  is  gained  by  a  removal  to  this  coast  from  the  Eastern  States  ;  not  ten  years  to 
be  added  with  its  extra  weight  of  age  and  infirmity,  but  ten  years  more  with  the 
additional  benefit  of  feeling  ten  years  younger  during  the  time,  for  there  is  a  rejuven- 
ating influence  about  the  atmosphere  that  is  remarked  upon  and  felt  by  all  newcomers 
after  a  residence  of  several  months."  The  same  writer  comments  on  the  extraordinary 
endurance  of  animals  and  men  in  the  California  climate. 

The  mere  pleasure-seeker,  no  less  than  the  searcher  after  health,  will  find  in  this 
delightful  region  the  fulfillment  of  his  desires.  The  bracing  and  invigorating  air 
invites  to  out-door  exercise,  and  the  country  affords  ample  recreation  and  employment 
for  the  horseman,  the  sportsman,  and  the  lover  of  nature. 

Semi-Tropical  Fruits. 

Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  figs,  guavas,  pomegranates,  bananas,  olives,  and  many  other 
semi-tropical  fruits  are  produced  in  Southern  California,  but  the  two  leading  industries 
are  the  cultivation  of  the  orange  and  the  vine.  The  peculiar  climate  needed  for  the 
successful  development  of  the  orange  exists  here  in  perfection.  San  Diego,  San 
Bernardino,  Orange,  Riverside,  Ventura,  and  Santa  Barbara  counties,  as  well  as  Los 
Angeles  county,  contain  many  thousands  of  acres  devoted  entirely  to  orange  culture. 
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In  recent  years  oranges  have  been  grown  very  successfully  in  Sacramento,  Butte,  and 
other  central  counties  of  the  State.  The  "  California  Navel "  orange  is  the  finest 
product,  although  many  other  kinds  are  also  grown.  The  first  orange  orchard  in  the 
State  was  planted  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  at  San  Gabriel  nearly  loo  years  ago.  At 
the  close  of  1892,  San  Bernardino  county  alone  had  ^6,2;^^  acres  devoted  .to  oranges. 
The  culture  of  the  vine  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries  of  the  region,  and,  like  that 
of  the  orange,  was  begun  by  the  mission  fathers.  The  cuttings  were  brought  from 
Spain,  and  in  their  new  home  the  vines  took  the  name  of  the  "  Mission  Grape."  The 
Franciscan /^^r^i-  made  wine  from  their  mission  vineyards  for  home  consumption,  but 
the  commercial  value  of  the  product  began  to  be  recognized  before  1850,  and  about 
that  time  several  wineries  were  established  in  Los  Angeles.  In  1870  foreign  varieties 
of  wine  grapes  were  introduced,  and  in  a  few  years  attained  such  popularity  that  the 
Mission  grape  was  well-nigh  abandoned  in  new  plantations.  The  Blaue  Elben,  Zin- 
fandel,  and  Burger  are  leading  varieties,  and  the  Grenasche,  Mataraux,  and  Caragnan 
are  following  in  close  succession.  There  are  many  other  varieties,  including  the 
Muscat,  which  is,  however,  more  desirable  for  the  table  than  for  wine-making.  The 
wine  product  of  the  whole  State  reaches  from  14,000,000  to  21,000,000  gallons,  exclu- 
sive of  brandy.  The  production  of  raisin  grapes  forms  of  itself  an  important  industry, 
which  has  grown  up  wholly  since  1874.  The  Santa  Ana  Valley,  the  region  about 
Fresno,  the  Cajon  Valley  (near  San  Diego),  and  certain  sections  of  the  central  part  of 
the  State  are  largely  devoted  to  this  branch  of  fruit  culture.  The  grapes  grown  for 
raisins  are  mostly  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  variety.  The  Muscatelle,  Gordo 
Blanco,  and  the  Seedless  Sultana  are  also  cultivated.  The  raising  of  grapes  for  ship- 
ment has  also  grown  to  large  proportions,  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Muscatelle, 
Flame  Tokay,  Purple  Emperor,  Rose  of  Peru,  and  Black  Morocco  being  the  favorites. 
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There  are  over  100,000  acres  of  vineyards  producing  raisin  and  table  grapes  in 
California. 

The  shipments  of  orchard  products  from  the  State  of  California  in  1892  reached 
over  409,000,000  pounds,  the  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  alone  reaching  181,403,640 
pounds.  In  1890  the  two  chief  railway  systems  shipped  323,915,181  pounds  of  fruit 
of  all  kinds  and  classes,  or  16,194  car-loads.  These  cars  would  form  a  solid  train  123 
miles  long.  The  orange  crop  of  1892  was  estimated  at  840,000  boxes.  In  1891  there 
were  5,146,430  acres  under  cultivation  for  wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn,  and  hay.  The 
total  gold  and  silver  product  since  1848  has  reached  ^1,367,450,000.  The  population 
of  the  State  in  1890  was  1,208,130. 

The  following  from  Semi-  Tropic  California  shows  the  time  of  marketing  some  of  the 
leading  fruits  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  :  "Oranges, Christmas  to  July  ;  lemons, 
all  the  year;  limes,  all  the  year;  apples,  July  to  November;  grapes,  July  15  to  Dec- 
ember; raisins,  October  20  (new) ;  peaches,  June  15  to  Christmas  ;  plums  and  prunes, 
June  I  to  November;  Japanese  persimmons,  November;  guavas,  nearly  all  the  year; 
strawberries,  nearly  all  the  year.  In  the  way  of  fresh  vegetables  the  winter  gives 
lettuce,  yams,  green  peas,  cabbages,  turnips,  beets,  onions,  potatoes,  celery,  and 
radishes  —  in  short  about  everything  desirable." 

CITIES,   HOTELS    AND    RESORTS. 

Pasadena  and  the  Raymond. 
Pasadena,  the  "  Crown  of  the  Valley,"  one  of  the  loveliest  towns  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  is  situated  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  San  Gabriel  valley  at  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains.     It  is  900  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
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tant,  and  from  eight  to  ten  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Although  a  place  of  gardens, 
vineyards  and  groves,  it  enjoys  every  advantage  of  larger  cities,  including  water-works 
which  cost  fully  half  a  million  of  dollars,  seventy-five  miles  of  avenues  and  drives, 
twenty-three  miles  of  street  railway,  a  comprehensive  system  of  sewerage,  electric 
lights,  a  fine  public  library,  numerous  churches  and  public  schools,  enterprising  news- 
papers, banks,  business  houses,  and  several  steam  railways.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  city 
of  flower-embowered  homes,  while  vast  stretches  of  orange  orchards  and  vineyards 
adorn  the  gently  rolling  surface  of  the  country  round  about,  giving  it  a  picturesque 
contrast  to  the  towering,  snow-capped  mountains  which  rise  only  a  few  miles  distant  in 
the  north.  For  miles  around  the  fair  surface  of  the  valley  and  the  mountain  benches 
are  dotted  with  handsome  villas,  each  with  its  individual  surrounding  of  garden  and 
orchard.  Flowers  grow  profusely,  and  a  mid-winter  visit  finds  every  garden  aglow  with 
blossoms,  while  the  luscious  golden  fruit  of  the  orange  is  peeping  from  behind  the 
deep  green  leaves.  As  a  health  resort  Pasadena  has  for  some  years  been  known  to 
Californians,  and  its  growth  has  been  rapid.  Although  a  place  of  gardens,  vineyards, 
and  groves,  the  city  has  a  population  of  about  12,000,  and  is  provided  with  all  modern 
improvements.  The  Arroyo  Seco,  a  stream  of  pure  mountain  water,  fresh  from  the 
snow-clad  heights  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  tributary  to  ^he  Los  Angeles  River,  flows 
through  the  city.  At  East  Pasadena,  only  nine  miles  from  Los  Angeles  —  direct 
communication  with  which  is  had  by  means  of  two  railway  lines  —  the  new  and  mag- 
nificent hotel.  The  Raymond,  is  situated.  Its  proprietor  is  Mr.  W.  Raymond  of  Ray- 
mond &  Whitcomb. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  hotel  is  unsurpassed  even  in  this  most  beautiful  of  valleys. 
A  smooth  and  rounded  hill,  easy  of  access,  yet  lifted  considerably  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  valley,  is  surmounted  by  a  building  of  large,  yet  graceful,  proportions. 
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For  many  miles  around  The  Raymond  is  a  very  conspicuous  object,  and  the  views 
from  its  extensive  verandas  and  its  numerous  guest-rooms  are  far-reaching.  The 
exquisite  valley,  with  green  patches  of  vineyards,  orange  and  lemon  groves,  groups  of 
live-oak,  eucalyptus  spires,  gardens  and  pretty  homes,  the  far-away  ocean  limited  in 
the  south  by  the  mountain  forms  on  the  islands  of  Santa  Catalina  and  San  Clemente, 
and  the  great  mountain  wall  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  with  its  numerous  cafions  and  snow- 
clad  peaks,  form  a  series  of  grand  pictures  unapproachable  in  true  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Eastward,  "Old  Baldy's"  snow-capped  summit  soars  into  the  regions  of  the  clouds; 
and  ninety  miles  away  the  blue  San  Jacinto  peaks  seem  to  float  just  above  the  horizon. 
There  exists  in  no  land  the  wide  world  over,  a  more  charming  spot.  The  immediate 
surroundings  of  the  hotel  befit  its  magnificent  situation.  The  grounds  comprise  fifty- 
five  acres,  and  the  walks  and  avenues  leading  up  to  the  hotel  are  lined  with  flowers 
and  ornamental  vegetation. 

The  Raymond  faces  the  south,  and  broad  verandas  are  upon  the  front  and  sides. 
The  spacious  office  is  in  the  centre,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  dining  room,  parlors,  ladies' 
reading  room,  ladies'  billiard  parlor,  reception  room,  ball-room,  and  other  apartments 
for  public  use,  presents  a  light,  airy,  and  cheerful  appearance.  Elevators  and  wide 
stairways  communicate  with  the  floors  above,  and  every  modern  improvement  has  been 
introduced  tha.t  can  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  guests. 

The  sleeping  rooms  are  all  of  generous  size,  averaging  thirteen  by  nineteen  feet,  and 
are  all  airy,  light  and  well  ventilated.  The  outlook  on  every  side  is  very  fine,  and  the 
great  number  of  sunny  rooms  is  a  feature  of  special  importance.  Besides  the  grand 
staircases  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  there  are  wide  staircases  in  each  wing,  and 
another  in  the  rear  of  the  dining  room.  The  building  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  water 
is  abundantly  supplied  from  an  artesian  well  on  the  premises,  and  from  the  mountain 
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streams.  Electric  lights  have  also  been  introduced  throughout  the  first  story.  A 
first-class  livery  stable,  the  equipment  of  which  has  been  largely  increased  since  the 
hotel  was  opened,  is  a  feature  of  the  establishment  that  is  likely  to  be  well  appre- 
ciated, as  the  drives  in  the  vicinity  of  Pasadena  are  delightful.  A  fine  orchestra  is 
attached  to  the  hotel  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and,  as  elsewhere  mentioned, 
the  house  contains  a  large  and  elegantly  appointed  ball-room.  Another  pleasant 
feature  is  a  *'  Flower  Bazaar,"  which  will  be  kept  constantly  supplied  with  an  abund- 
ance of  the  choicest  flowers. 

The  whole  arrangement  and  appointment  of  The  Raymond  is  the  best  that  modern 
hotel  science  has  devised,  and  upon  its  opening,  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  it  became  at 
once  one  of  the  most  popular  hotels  in  the  country.  With  each  succeeding  year 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  with  a  view  to  making  it  in  all  particulars  equal 
to  the  very  best  hotels.  The  manager  of  the  establishment  is  Mr.  M.  C.  Wentworth, 
so  well  known  in  connection  with  his  White  Mountain  hotel — Wentworth  Hall,  at 
Jackson,  N.  H.  Mr.  Wentworth  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  of 
American  hotel  managers,  and  is  already  most  favorably  known  to  California  tourists. 
The  post-office  address  is*' The  Raymond,  East  Pasadena,  Cal."  The  Raymond  will 
open  for  the  season  Dec.  22,  1894. 

Many  pleasant  little  excursions  may  be  taken  from  The  Raymond  to  points  of 
interest  in  the  vicinity.  One  of  these  is  the  ascent  of  Echo  Mountain.  This  delight- 
ful trip  is  made  by  way  of  the  Los  Angeles  Terminal  Railroad  and  the  Pasadena  & 
Mount  Wilson  Railway,  of  the  latter  of  which  Professor  T.  S.  C.  Lowe  is  president. 
The  mountain  railway  comprises  two  sections,  the  lower  one  an  electric  road,  and  the 
upper  one  an  inclined  plane.  The  Terminal  Railroad  connects  with  the  Mount  Wilson 
line  at  Altadena  Junction.   From  this  point  the  electric  road  leads  directly  toward  the 
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range,  over  a  grade  of  about  7)^^  per  cent.  It  then  enters  Rubu)  Canon  and  continues 
upward,  over  a  serpentine  route  along  the  face  of  the  steep  granite  bluffs  to  a  point 
2,100  feet  above  sea  level.  Here  begins  the  first  section  of  the  mountain  road  proper. 
This  is  an  incline-plane  cable  railway  extending  3,000  feet  up  the  face  of  Echo  Moun- 
tain, on  grades  ranging  from  45  to  60  per  cent.  The  cable  is  driven  by  a  stationary 
electric  motor,  and  two  cars  are  operated,  one  ascending  as  the  other  descends.  The 
incline  leads  to  the  summit  of  Echo  Mountain,  which  has  an  elevation  of  about  3,500 
feet,  and  above  which  there  is  an  excellent  trail  to  Mount  Lowe.  There  are  two  or 
more  daily  trains  from  The  Raymond  to  Altadena  Junction,  and  the  electric  cars  and 
those  of  the  incline  run  to  the  summit  of  Echo  Mountain  in  connection  with  them. 
Our  excursion  tickets  include  coupons  for  this  trip. 

An  enjoyable  excursion  can  also  be  taken  from  The  Raymond  over  the  new  trail 
and  wagon  road,  owned  by  the  Pasadena  &  Mount  Wilson  Toll  Road  Company. 
This  road  is  perfectly  graded,  and  in  no  place  does  the  ascent  exceed  one  foot  in 
ten.  The  road  begins  at  Eaton  Canon,  is  nine  miles  long,  and  presents  the  finest 
mountain  and  landscape  scenery  in  Southern  California.  This  road  leads  to  Mount 
Harvard,  a  mountain  peak  named  in  honor  of  Harvard  University.  Camp  Wilson 
is  near  this  peak  and  not  far  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Wilson.  This  hotel  camp 
will  be  open  to  receive  guests  throughout  the  year.  The  rates  are  reasonable  and 
the  accommodations  excellent. 

The  guests  of  the  Raymond  can  reach  Los  Angeles  by  two  railway  routes,  over 
which  frequent  trains  are  run.  The  station  of  the  Southern  California  Railway 
(Santa  Fe  line)  is  at  the  foot  of  Raymond  Hill.  The  Los  Angeles  Terminal  Railway 
has  a  station  adjoining  that  of  the  Santa  Fe  line.  The  railway  station  on  each  line  is 
known  as  Raymond  —  the  post  office  only  being  called  East  Pasadena. 


San  Diego  and  the  Magnificent  Coronado  Beach  Hotel. 

San  Diego  county  is  the  southernmost  county  of  California,  and  adjoins  Mexico. 
The  city  of  San  Diego,  situated  upon  its  southern  seacoast,  with  the  finest  harbor 
south  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  is  the  oldest  of  the  California  mission  towns,  the  first  of 
the  mission  churches  having  been  planted  there  in  1769,  and  the  "pueblo"  organized 
in  1835;  but,  like  Los  Angeles  and  other  Southern  California  towns,  its  present  im- 
portance is  wholly  of  recent  growth.  In  fact,  the  San  Diego  of  to-day  is  five  miles 
distant  from  the  original  site.  The  development  of  this  region  followed  the  building 
of  the  Southern  California  Railway.  With  a  remarkably  fine  climate,  unsurpassed  on 
the  whole  globe  for  equability  and  salubrity,  it  is  claimed,  added  to  its  other  advan- 
tages, San  Diego  is  naturally  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  Eastern  visitors.  The 
fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  and  the  tropics  here  grow  side  by  side,  and  the  yield, 
both  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  is  immense.  Many  new  towns  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence along  the  coast  and  upon  the  railway  line  ;  and  the  new  awakening  has  even 
extended  across  the  border  down  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  which  forms  a  part  of 
Mexico. 

Between  San  Diego  Bay  and  the  ocean  is  a  tongue  of  land,  widening  at  one  place 
and  again  at  its  extremity,  between  which  and  the  cliffs  of  Point  Loma  is  the  entrance 
to  the  bay.  One  of  these  broad  sections,  which  is  directly  opposite  San  Diego  and 
not  over  a  mile  distant,  has  been  converted  into  a  magnificent  seaside  resort  by  a 
wealthy  corporation  called  the  Coronado  Beach  Company.  With  a  matchless  ocean 
beach  on  one  side,  stretching  away  for  miles,  and  a  quiet  and  peaceful  bay  on  the 
other,  a  charming  town  has  arisen.  There  a  broad  avenue,  parks,  and  walks,  and 
20,000  trees  have  been  planted  in  the  way  of  adornment.  Communication  is  had  with 
the  city  opposite  by  means  of  a  steam  ferry,  and  boats  run  every  twenty  minutes. 
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The  most  important  embellishment  of  all  is  the  Hotel  del  Coronado,  an  immense 
establishment,  which  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  Feb.  15,  1888.  With  a  frontage 
of  1,300  feet,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  paralellogram  around  a  grand  open  court  250 
by  150  feet,  the  hotel  covers  seven  and  a  half  acres.  The  structure  ranges  from  three 
to  five  stories  in  height,  and  there  are  750  rooms,  including  many  spacious  public 
apartments.  The  dining  room  —  an  especially  handsome  apartment — has  a  height 
of  33  feet,  an  area  of  10,000  feet  unbroken  by  either  post  or  pillar,  and  will  seat  1,000 
persons.  The  theatre  and  ball-room  is  a  lofty  domed  apartment  with  a  surface  of 
1 1,000  feet.  An  observatory  150  feet  high,  a  cistern  capable  of  holding  500,000  gallons 
of  water,  an  immense  ice  plant  and  cold  storage,  and  a  powerful  electric  light  plant, 
are  among  the  other  appointments.  It  is  necessary  to  use  large  figures  in  describing 
the  fittings  and  appointments  of  this  immense  establishment,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
unrivaled  either  in  the  United  States  or  Europe  in  point  of  size.  The  ice  machine  has 
a  capacity  of  12  tons  a  day,  or  its  equivalent  of  that  in  cold  storage,  and  as  the  ice  is 
formed  from  distilled  Coronado  water,  it  is  purer  than  natural  ice.  The  building  is 
lighted  by  2,500  incandescent  electric  lamps,  besides  a  great  number  of  arc  lights 
about  the  grounds.  All  the  electric  wires  and  the  pipes  for  heating  the  building,  etc., 
are  carried  from  the  engine  house  through  a  tunnel  350  feet  long,  9  feet  high,  and  8 
feet  wide.  The  water  used  in  the  hotel  is  from  the  Coronado  Springs,  and  is  a  natural 
mineral  water  with  acknowledged  medical  properties.  The  Hotel  del  Coronado  is 
an  "  all-the-year-round  "  resort,  and  has  speedily  attained  great  popularity  on  account 
of  its  solid  merits.  It  is  under  the  management  and  direct  supervision  of  the  energetic 
president  of  the  Coronado  Beach  Company,  Mr.  E.  S.  Babcock.  Many  improvements 
have  been  made  by  him  during  the  last  two  years. 
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Riverside   and   The  Glenwood. 

Riverside  is  six  miles  from  Colton  and  nine  miles  from  San  Bernardino,  and  may  be 
reached  from  either  place  by  the  trains  of  the  Southern  California  Railway  Company, 
or  by  the  same  line  from  The  Raymond  or  Los  Angeles.  Riverside  is  an  older 
settlement  than  most  of  the  valley  towns,  and  is  a  paradise  of  orange  orchards,  vine- 
yards, and  gardens.  Magnolia  avenue  is  a  magnificent  double  driveway  divided  by  a 
row  of  pepper  trees,  and  lined  for  many  miles  with  handsome  villas  and  beautiful 
gardens.  There  are  over  loo  miles  of  irrigating  ditches  within  the  town.  Some  of  the 
finest  orange  groves  in  California  are  in  or  near  Riverside.  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher 
called  Riverside  a  *' garden-plat  ten  miles  long."  As  a  matter  of  fact  Magnolia 
avenue,  already  referred  to,  is  twelve  miles  long  and  132  feet  in  width,  while  the 
newer  Victoria  avenue  promises  to  rival  even  this  splendid  thoroughfare.  The  San 
Bernardino  range,  with  the  highest  peak  of  all  plainly  in  view,  is  only  about  a  dozen 
miles  away.  The  Glenwood,  of  which  Frank  A.  Miller  is  proprietor  and  F.  W.  Rich- 
ardson the  manager,  is  a  well-conducted  hotel  a  short  distance  from  the  station. 

Redlands. 

Redlands  is  nine  miles  east  of  San  Benardino,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns 
upon  the  famous  "  Kite-shaped  Track"  of  the  Southern  California  Railway,  a  ride  over 
which  discloses  some  of  the  most  charming  scenery  in  California.  A  branch  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company's  line  also  leads  to  Redlands.  Hardly  six  years  old,  it  is 
already  an  important  place  in  wealth  and  population.  Immediately  tributary  is  the 
richest  region  of  the  foot-hill  citrus  belt.  Like  Riverside,  it  is  the  home  of  the  famous 
seedless  orange.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated  upon  the  slopes  of  the  foot-hills, 
1,352  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  valley 
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and  the  neighboring  mountains  —  the  San  Bernardino  range  and  the  San  Jacinto 
group.  Several  lofty  snow  peaks  rise  a  few  miles  away,  and  the  scenery  is  grandly 
picturesque.  There  is  an  inexhaustible  water  supply  from  the  famous  Bear  Valley 
Reservoir,  which  lies  high  in  the  mountains.  The  drives  about  Redlands  are  very 
charming.  The  streets  are  laid  out  in  a  liberal  way,  with  borders  of  shade  trees,  and 
are  lined  with  orange  orchards,  gardens,  and  attractive  homes,  while  the  outlook  in 
every  direction  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1888  with 
a  population  of  1,400,  and  now  has  upwards  of  4,000.  The  business  portion  is  built 
entirely  of  brick,  and  presents  a  most  substantial  appearance.  The  residence  portion, 
stretching  along  the  foot-hills,  shows  many  handsome  and  ornamental  residences  in 
the  midst  of  orange  groves.  The  population  is  largely  made  up  of  wealthy  and 
well-to-do  business  and  professional  men  who  have  gone  there  from  the  East.  In 
addition  to  the  fine  character  of  the  buildings,  business  and  residence,  the  city  has 
been  active  in  making  public  improvements.  A  system  of  storm-water  ditches,  to 
provide  against  damage  to  property  from  winter  rains,  has  been  constructed  at  an 
expense  of  $100,000.  A  sewer  system  has  been  put  in  and  the  central  portion  of  the 
city  has  been  paved.  The  elevation  affords  a  pure,  dry  atmosphere  that  is  very  bene- 
ficial in  throat  and  lung  troubles,  asthma,  rheumatism,  and  kindred  diseases.  The 
valley  lies  half  encircled  with  mountains,  the  ranges  on  the  north  and  east  towering  to 
a  height  of  8,000  feet,  the  higher  peaks  (San  Antonio,  San  Bernardino,  Grayback,  and 
San  Jacinto)  being  10,000  to  13,000  feet  in  height.  On  the  south  is  a  low  range  of 
foot-hills,  and  on  the  west  the  valley  opens  into  the  broader  valleys  that  extend  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  mountains  serve  as  a  protection  from  cold  winds  from  the  east 
and  north,  and  the  breezes  from  mountain  and  sea  so  temper  the  atmosphere  as  to 
make  the  climate  equable  and  delightful.     In  winter,  under  the  influence  of  the  south 
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winds  and  the  annual  rains,  vegetation  takes  on  new  life,  flowers  blossom,  and  the  hills 
are  covered  with  verdure.  Redlands  has  excellent  public  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions, numerous  churches,  and  a  good  hotel,  The  Terracina,  in  a  commanding  situation 
overlooking  the  town,  with  its  countless  orange  groves,  and  the  broad  valley  stretching 
away  toward  San  Bernardino.  During  the  past  season  the  grounds  have  been 
improved,  and  the  house  has  been  provided  with  new  furniture,  electric  lights,  and  an 
adequate  system  of  heating.     W.  M.  Tisdale  is  manager  of  The  Terracina. 

Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles,  the  metropolis  of  Southern  California,  or  La  Puebla  de  Nuestra  Sehora 
la  Reina  de  los  Angeles  (literally  the  Town  of  our  Lady  the  Queen  of  the  Angels,  to  give 
its  old  Spanish  title  in  full),  is  situated  in  the  great  southern  fruit  belt,  482  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco  by  railway.  Our  excursion  parties  arrive  in  Southern  California  first, 
and  this  and  other  places  in  that  section  of  the  State  are  likely  to  be  visited  before  San 
Francisco'is  seen.  The  town  was  founded  in  1781.  It  had  already  attained  consider- 
able size  and  dignity  at  the  time  of  the  American  conquest,  although  its  chief  increase 
in  population,  business  importance,  and  wealth  has  been  the  result  of  recent  growth. 
From  a  little  collection  of  adobe  huts  it  has  become  a  handsome  city.  With  scarcely 
12,000  inhabitants  in  1880,  it  increased  in  a  decade  in  population  to  50,395.  No  city 
in  America  has  advanced  more  rapidly  or  more  surely.  The  city  is  brilliantly  lighted 
by  electricity;  and  cable  cars,  electric-motor  lines,  and  horse  cars,  in  addition  to 
several  lines  of  steam  railway,  supply  transportation  facilities.  It  is  an  important 
centre  for  two  great  railway  lines  —  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe.  The 
old  section  of  the  town  was  irregularly  built  of  adobe ;  but  the  march  of  improvement 
has  left  but  few  relics  of  early  Los  Angeles,  except  the  original  church,  which  stands 
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upon  Main  street,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  life  and  bustle  of  the  rejuvenated  city  —  a 
quaint  reminder  of  other  days.  The  main  thoroughfares  have  an  aspect  of  business 
activity  that  even  San  Francisco  cannot  excel.  The  public  edifices  are  spacious  and 
elegant,  and  the  business  blocks  in  many  instances  imposing.  There  are  substantial 
evidences  of  vi^ealth  and  prosperity  on  every  hand.  The  Raymond,  East  Pasadena, 
is  only  nine  miles  distant,  San  Gabriel  the  same,  and  there  are  numerous  other  points 
of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 

Santa  Monica. 

Santa  Monica  is  a  charming  seaside  resort,  seventeen  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
The  climate  is  so  mild  that  surf-bathing  is  indulged  in  through  the  entire  year,  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  persons  who  do  not  care  to  try  bathing  in  the  open  ocean,  there 
are  heated  sea-water  baths.  The  Hotel  Arcadia,  of  which  S.  Reinhart  is  proprietor, 
faces  the  ocean.  It  is  situated  between  Ocean  avenue  and  the  beach,  and  is  275  feet 
long  with  an  extreme  width  of  seventy-eight  feet,  the  depth  in  the  centre  being  forty- 
four  feet.  There  are  two  clear  stories  and  a  story  with  Mansard  roof  on  the  Ocean 
avenue  front,  and  five  stories  on  the  ocean  front,  a  bowling  alley,  children's  play-room, 
ball-room,  etc.,  being  situated  in  the  lower  stories  on  the  latter  side.  There  are  140 
rooms  altogether,  including  120  for  guests.  The  parlor  and  dining  room  (both  large 
apartments  with  windows  six  feet  wide  overlooking  the  ocean),  ladies' billiard  room, 
office,  and  private  parlors  are  on  the  main  or  Ocean  avenue  floor,  and  on  the  ocean 
front  is  a  broad  veranda,  200  feet  long,  covered  and  inclosed  with  glass.  Fronting  the 
floors  below  are  also  two  porches  200  feet  in  length.  The  house  is  provided  with  an 
elevator,  electric  light,  call  bells,  steam  heat,  fire-places,  and  other  modern  con- 
veniences.    The  new  North  Beach  bath-house,  with  swimming  tanks,  porcelain  bath 
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tubs  and  similar  adj  uncts,  is  conveniently  situated.  There  are  delightful  drives  leading  to 
numerous  canons  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  steam  yacht  makes  frequent  trips  around 
the  bay.  The  National  Soldiers*  Home,  with  handsome  buildings,  picturesque 
grounds,  and  accommodations  for  about  1,200  veterans,  is  three  miles  from  Santa 
Monica. 

Redondo  Beach. 

This  is  another  delightful  resort  on  the  coast,  twenty-three  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
The  ride  thither,  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Company's  branch  line,  is 
through  a  beautiful  region,  abounding  in  vineyards  and  orange  orchards.  Twelve  miles 
out  the  beautiful  suburban  town  of  Inglewood  is  passed.  The  Redondo  Beach  Hotel 
is  a  large  and  elegant  seaside  establishment.  Nature  had  done  much  for  Redondo 
Beach,  and  all  the  expenditure  of  money  and  labor  upon  the  hotel  and  the  elegant 
grounds  has  but  heightened  the  charms  of  this  magnificent  spot.  Both  the  public 
and  guest  rooms  have  been  given  an  air  of  comfort  and  spaciousness  that  renders 
them  very  attractive.  The  building  is  so  arranged  that  back  or  dark  rooms  are 
wholly  avoided.  All  have  a  pleasant  outlook.  Two  sides  of  the  dining  room  are 
of  glass,  and  the  view  is  of  the  ocean  and  the  mountains.  There  are  also  a  large 
ball-room  and  a  number  of  private  dining  rooms.  The  hotel  fronts  the  ocean,  and 
from  the  bluff  a  broad  cement  stairway  leads  to  the  beautiful  beach.  A  terrace,  1,000 
feet  long  and  thirty-five  feet  wide,  is  adorned  with  flowers.  Redondo  is  also  the 
home  of  the  Southern  California  Chautauqua  Association;  and  a  large  building, 
especially  well  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  large  gatherings,  has  been  erected. 
Nature  and  art  have  combined  to  make  Redondo  Beach  a  model  resort,  and  it  will 
surely  take  a  prominent  place  among  the  health  and  pleasure  retreats  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 
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Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Barbara,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known  health  and  pleasure  resorts  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  picturesquely  situated  upon  the  coast  no  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  constructed  a  railway  line  connecting 
this  charming  retreat  with  the  outside  world.  The  road  leaves  the  main  line  at 
Saugus,  near  Newhall,  thirty-two  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  descends  through 
the  lovely  Santa  Clara  Valley  to  the  seashore.  It  should  here  be  noted  that  there 
are  two  valleys  of  this  name  in  California,  the  better  known  of  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  old  town  of  Santa  Clara,  forty-seven  miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  Fifteen 
miles  from  Saugus  is  the  Camulos  ranch,  the  home  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  heroine, 
Ramona.  The  railway  approaches  the  sea  at  San  Buenaventura.  Thenceforward  for 
thirty  miles  the  ocean  is  in  sight,  while  inland  the  eye  rests  upon  the  mountains. 
Santa  Barbara  is  situated  under  the  shelter  of  the  Santa  Ynez  Mountains,  and  in  front 
is  a  magnificent  ocean  beach.  The  best  preserved  of  the  old  mission  churches  (estab- 
lished Dec.  4,  1786)  stands  upon  the  mountain  slope  just  above  the  town.  With  the 
advent  of  the  iron  horse  the  picturesque  old  city  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  ;  and  its 
enterprising  citizens,  by  well-directed  public  improvements,  have  added  greatly  to  its 
attractiveness.  State  street,  the  main  thoroughfare,  has  been  converted  into  one  of 
the  finest  driveways  in  America.  There  are  many  delightful  nooks  within  a  shor«t 
distance  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  the  opportunities  for  carriage  or  horseback  excursions 
are  almost  endless.     The  hotels  are  The  Arlington  and  The  San  Marcos. 

San  Francisco  and  Its  Leading  Attractions. 

The  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  America, 
and  is  becoming  more  beautiful  and  attractive  year  by  year.     It  is  naturally  metro- 
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politan  in  character,  and  the  visitor  can  take  a  foreign  jaunt  in  miniature  by  walking 
through  certain  sections  of  the  town.  In  some  particulars,  and  notably  in  its  street- 
car service,  which  consists  largely  of  "cable  roads,"  it  is  in  advance  of  the  older  cities 
of  the  country.  With  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  globe,  and  occupying  an  impor- 
tant position  in  connection  with  the  world's  commerce,  its  shipping  interests  are  ot 
vast  proportions.  The  growth  of  the  city  has  been  very  rapid,  especially  since  the 
opening  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  in  1869.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1890 
was  298,997.  Oakland,  situated  just  across  the  bay,  is  a  city  of  48,682  inhabitants, 
that  was  originally  settled  no  longer  ago  than  1850. 

The  greatest  curiosity  in  San  Francisco  is  the  Chinese  quarter,  a  rectangular  block 
seven  squares  in  length  by  three  and  four  in  breadth.  It  is  near  the  business  centre 
and  only  a  few  blocks  away  from  the  palaces  of  the  railway  millionaires.  The  houses 
are  nearly  all  tall,  decayed  buildings,  swarming  with  tenants.  The  blocks  are  cut  up 
into  sections  by  narrow  alleys,  and  filled  with  squalid  underground  dens  and  attics 
whose  overhanging  dormer  windows  shut  out  all  but  a  slender  patch  of  sky.  The 
cellars  are  occupied  as  shops,  factories,  or  opium  dens.  The  main  streets  are  lined  by 
the  stores  of  the  large  Chinese  merchants.  You  find  yourself  in  a  populous  corner  of 
China.  Even  the  fronts  of  the  houses  have  assumed  a  Celestial  aspect,  not  only  in 
the  signs  and  placards  at  the  windows  and  shop  fronts,  but  in  the  altered  architecture 
and  decorations.  An  interesting  experience  is  to  spend  a  half-hour  in  watching  the 
performance  in  a  Chinese  theatre,  listening  to  the  ear-piercing,  mournful  music,  and 
then  adjourn  to  a  neighboring  restaurant,  drink  genuine  Chinese  tea  in  Celestial  style, 
and  taste  the  cakes,  preserved  watermelon,  and  sweetmeats.  In  all  the  stores  and 
other  portions  of  the  Chinese  quarter  Eastern  visitors  are  received  with  the  greatest 
courtesy.     For  explorations  "  after  dark  in  Chinatown  "  guides  are  necessary. 
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The  City  Hall,  which  has  cost  ^5,000,000,  is  between  Market,  McAllister,  and 
Larkin  streets,  opposite  Eighth  street;  the  Mechanics' Pavilion,  on  Market  street, 
near  the  City  Hallj  the  branch  United  States  Mint,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Mission 
and  Fifth  streets,  is  open  for  visitors  from  9.30  to  11.30;  the  Post  Office  and  Custom 
House  are  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Battery  streets,  and  the  chief  branch 
office  (station  D)  is  at  the  foot  of  Market  street;  the  Merchants'  Exchange  Building, 
on  California  street;  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange,  No.  327  Pine  street;  the 
rooms  of  the  California  Pioneers,  on  Fourth  street,  near  Market  street;  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall,  corner  Market  and  Seventh  streets ;  Masonic  Temple,  corner  Post  and  Mont- 
gomery streets;  the  new  Union  Club  Building,  corner  of  Union  square  and  Stockton 
street,  the  Young  Men's'  Christian  Association  rooms,  232  Sutter  street;  San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Association,  430  Pine  street;  Mineralogical  Museum  of  the  State  Mining 
Bureau,  24  Fourth  street;  the  Free  Library  {40,000  volumes),  new  City  Hall; 
Mechanics' Institute  (library  of  35,000  volumes),  31  Post  street;  Mercantile  Library 
Building,  corner  Van  Ness  and  Golden  Gate  avenues ;  Museum  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  on  Market  street ;  and  State  Board  of  Trade,  Crocker  Building, 
Post  and  Market  streets. 

Golden  Gate  Park,  a  beautiful  tract  of  1,913  acres,  reclaimed  from  the  sand  dunes," 
is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  may  be  reached  by  several 
of  the  cable-car  lines.  There  are  band  concerts  in  the  park  every  Thursday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday  in  the  afternoon.  The  Beach,  Cliff  House,  and  Seal  Rocks  are  about  the 
same  distance  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  park,  and  may  be  reached  by  the  Haight 
street  cable  cars  and  a  connecting  dummy  line,  and  also  by  the  California  street  cable 
line,  or  the  new  Powell  and  Jackson  street  line.  Sutro  Heights  are  near  the  Cliff 
House.     The  Presidio  (a  military  reservation  of  1,500  acres)  may  be  reached  by  the 
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Union  street  cable  cars  and  a  dummy  line.  A  band  plays  at  the  barracks  at  2  p.  M. 
daily,  except  Thursday  and  Saturday.  Telegraph  Hill  (elevation  294  feet,  and  over- 
looking the  city  and  the  bay),  is  about  half  a  mile  from  Market  street,  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  Montgomery  street. 

The  chief  places  of  amusement  are  the  following :  Baldwin  Theatre,  Baldwin  Hotel, 
Market  street ;  Alcazar  Theatre,  114  O'Farrell,  near  Stockton;  Orpheum  Opera 
House,  119  O'Farrell  street,  opposite  the  Alcazar;  Bush  Street  Theatre,  south  side  of 
Bush,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearney;  the  new  California  Theatre  (one  of  the 
handsomest  playhouses  in  America),  Bush,  above  Kearney;  Stockwell's  Theatre, 
Powell,  near  Market;  Grand  Opera  House,  Mission,  between  Third  and  Fourth; 
Standard  Theatre,  north  side  of  Bush,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearney ;  Tivoli 
Opera  House,  Eddy,  between  Powell  and  Mason  ;  Grand  Chinese  Theatre,  814  Wash- 
ington street ;  Panorama  Buildings,  corner  Tenth  and  Market  streets. 

The  chief  cable-car  lines  are  on  Market  street  and  on  thoroughfares  radiating  there- 
from, viz. :  Sutter,  Post,  Geary,  Powell,  McAllister,  Hayes,  Haight,  Valencia,  and 
Castro  streets.  There  are  also  lines  on  Howard,  California,  Clay,  Jackson,  Union, 
Larkin,  and  other  streets.  The  "  dummy "  street  lines  are  the  Geary,  California, 
Jackson,  and  Union  streets  extensions,  and  the.  Park  &  Ocean  road.  There  are,  in 
addition,  nearly  a  score  of  lines  of  horse  railways  running  within  the  city.  It  is 
possible  to  reach  every  part  of  the  city  by  the  admirable  system  of  street-car  service, 
either  by  direct  lines  or  connections. 

The  Palace  Hotel,  which  will  be  the  headquarters  of  our  tourists  in  San  Francisco, 
is  a  vast  establishment,  and  in  reality  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  the  world,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  elegant.     In  one  edifice  it  covers  the  block  bounded  by  New  Mont- 
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gomery,  Market,  Annie,  and  Jessie  streets,  occupying  an  area  of  96.250  feet ;  and  the 
distance  around  its  outer  wall  is  exactly  .one-quarter  of  a  mile.  In  addition  the  Grand 
Hotel,  on  the  opposite  corner  of  Market  and  New  Montgomery  streets,  has  been 
absorbed  in  this  colossal  hostelry.  Compared  with  even  the  largest  hotels  in  Eastern 
cities,  The  Palace  seems  of  vast  proportions.  The  visitor  is  first  ushered  into  the 
grand  central  court.  This  is  a  noble  enclosure,  144  by  84  feet,  seven  stories  high,  and 
roofed  with  glass,  into  which  carriages  are  driven.  Ornamental  balconies  run  around 
the  four  sides,  at  each  floor,  and  choice  tropical  plants  relieve  the  glaring  white  of  the 
marble  fabric.  Around  the  ground  pVomenade  are  grouped  the  office,  reception  parlors, 
reading  rooms,  breakfast  and  dining  rooms,  etc.,  with  wide,  communicating  hallways, 
the  chief  parlors  being  upon  the  second  floor.  The  rooms  for  guests  are  capacious, 
and  all  of  them  are  handsomely  furnished.  The  buildings  having  cost  six  millions  of 
dollars,  another  half  million  was  expended  for  furnishing,  and  an  additional  sum  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  lately  been  put  out  for  improvements.  The 
lowest  story  has  a  height  of  over  27  feet,  and  the  topmost  16.  The  total  number  of 
rooms  exclusively  for  guests  above  the  lower  floor  is  755,  and  most  of  these  are  20  feet 
square,  none  being  less  than  16  feet  square.  There  are  five  elevators  and  four  spa- 
cious stairways.  There  are  special  annunciators  and  a  special  service  on  each  floor, 
with  pneumatic  tubes  for  letters  and  packages,  communicating  with  the  office.  The 
office,  reception  room,  dining  rooms,  parlors  and  other  public  appartments  are  very 
spacious  and  truly  palatial  in  their  appointments. 

The  general  style  of  architecture,  within  and  without,  is  the  reverse  of  ornate,  Uut 
there  is  solidity,  strength,  and  permanency  in  every  part.  The  countless  bay  windows, 
repeated  on  every  side,  form  perhaps  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  massive  fronts. 
The  deep  foundation  wall  is  12  feet  thick.      Stone,  iron,  brick,  and  marble  are  the 
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chief  materials  of  this  great  structure,  and  of  brick  alone  31,000,000  were  used.  All 
outer  and  inner  partition  walls,  from  base  to  top,  are  solid  stone  and  brick,  built  around, 
within  and  upon  a  huge  skeleton  of  broad  wrought-iron  bands,  thickly  bolted  together, 
and  of  such  immense  size  as  to  have  required  3,000  tons  for  this  purpose  alone.  Four 
artesian  wells,  having  a  tested  capacity  of  28,000  gallons  an  hour,  supply  the  great 
630,000  gallon  reservoir  under  the  central  court,  besides  filling  seven  roof-tanks,  hold- 
ing 130,000  gallons  more.  Not  only  in  the  vast  proportions  of  the  edifice,  but  in  every 
appointment,  the  stranger  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  the  name,  for  it 
is  a  veritable  palace.  The  hotel  is  under  the  direction  of  John  C.  Kirkpatrick,  man- 
aging director,  and  George  B.  Warren,  assistant  manager. 

An  admirable,  complete,  yet  concise,  directory  to  the  sights  of  San  Francisco,  its 
theatres,  street-car  lines,  associations,  libraries,  restaurants,  clubs,  churches,  banks, 
etc.,  is  issued  for  free  distribution  by  Taber,  photographer,  121  Post  street,  under  the 
title  of  Hints  to  Strangers^  and  tourists  will  find  it  of  great  assistance  in  making  the 
rounds  of  the  city. 

Monterey  and  the  Hptel  del  Monte. 
Monterey  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  old  Spanish  towns  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  having  been  associated  with  the  earliest  historic  events  of  the  State  and  the 
earlier  province,  and  is  delightfully  situated  upon  the  sloping  shores  of  the  beautiful 
bay  of  the  same  name.  That  California's  first  capital  became  simply  Monterey,  and 
was  robbed  of  its  former  pompous  position,  the  traveler  and  health  seeker  who 
wanders  through  its  peaceful  streets  will  have  no  reason  to  regret.  One  may  even  be 
thankful  that  its  beautiful  location  has  not  been  monopolized  by  trade  and  commerce, 
and  its  fine  bay  and  sea  view  marred  by  the  inevitable  disfigurement  of  trafiic  and  its 
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adjuncts.  The  Bay  of  Monterey  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
color  in  both  sea  and  sky  highly  suggestive  of  Southern  Italy.  The  waters  abound  in  . 
many  kinds  of  fish,  especially  rock-cod,  baracouta,  pompino,  Spanish  mackerel,  and 
flounder,  and  these  may  be  taken  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Upon  the  beaches  below 
Monterey  are  found  many  varieties  of  sea  mosses,  shells,  pebbles,  and  agates,  and 
some  of  these  are  very  brilliant  in  color.  The  bay  is  well  protected,  and  is  delight- 
fully adapted  to  yachting.  In  the  streams  near  Monterey  trout  are  quite  plentiful* 
and  the  lovers  of  angling  have  every  means  of  indulging  in  the  sport. 

In  i8So  Monterey  became  a  fashionable  watering-place.  The  site  selected  for  the 
famous  Hotel  del  Monte  was  in  a  stately  grove  of  pine,  oak,  and  cedar,  the  trees  being 
sufficiently  scattered  to  admit  of  the  adornment  of  the  grounds  by  means  of  drive- 
ways, fooL-paths,  lawns,  and  beds  of  flowers.  A  plat  of  126  acres  was  set  aside  and 
inclosed  as  the  hotel  grounds,  while  7,000  acres  more  were  purchased  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  fact  that  the  visitor  may  ride  a  score  of  miles  over  well-kept  macadamized 
roads,  and  be  nearly  all  the  time  within  the  borders  of  the  hotel  company's  property, 
serves  to  show,  in  some  measure,  the  vast  extent  of  these  possessions. 

The  general  design  of  the  hotel  includes  a  central  edifice,  with  two  extensive  wings 
or  annexes  connected  with  the  central  structure  by  arcades,  which  extend  in  semi- 
circular form  on  each  side.  The  ground-work  is  rectangular  in  shape,  and  covers  about 
five  acres  of  land,  there  being  a  court  closed  on  three  sides,  and  entered  by  an  avenue 
from  the  rear.  This  space  has  been  beautified  by  flowers.  The  main  building  is  a 
strikmg  reproduction  of  the  old  one,  340  feet  in  'ength  and  no  feet  in  width.  The 
office,  or  lobby,  opens  into  a  spacious  corridor  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing. The  reading  room,  the  ladies'  billiard  room,  and  the  ladies'  parlor,  are  near  the 
office,  and  another  spacious  apartment  is  the  ball-room.     The  dining  room,  which  ex"  ' 
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tends  back  from  the  office  corridor,  is  a  noble  apartment,  162  feet  long  and  66  feet 
wide.  There  is  ample  space  in  the  handsome  dining  room  for  500  or  600  guests. 
Elevators  —  one  for  passengers  and  another  for  baggage,  with  spacious  stairways  — 
communicate  with  the  upper  floors,  and  there  is  also  a  means  of  reaching  the  several 
stories  by  inclined  planes,  without  climbing  stairs  at  all.  The  arcades,  which  extend 
in  semi-circles  from  the  rear  corners  of  the  main  building,  connecting  with  the 
annexes,  are  125  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  in  height,  to  conform  with  the 
stories  of  the  buildings  they  connect.  Iron  and  glass  are  the  materials  of  which  these 
sections  of  the  building  are  constructed,  and  the  arcades  furnish  not  only  convenient 
extensions  of  the  corridors  in  the  different  stories,  but  a  bright,  sunny  series  of  prom- 
enading places.  Each  of  the  annexes  is  280  feet  long  and  48  feet  wide,  both  being  of 
the  same  size  and  style.  There  are  in  the  main  structure  no  rooms,  and  in  each 
annex  160  rooms,  or  430  apartments  in  all.  The  general  size  of  the  rooms  is  16  by  19 
feet.  The  verandas  are  very  spacious,  and  the  profusion  of  flowers  about  the  house 
makes  it  especially  attractive.  There  is  a  magnificent  outlook  upon  shrubs  and 
flowers  in  every  direction.  The  Laguna  del  Rey  is  a  beautiful  lake,  ornamented  with 
a  mammoth  fountain,  and  the  famous  beach,  with  its  magnificent  bath  building,  con- 
taining, in  addition  to  its  great  swimming  tank,  210  dressing  rooms,  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance away.  All  these  figures  and  facts  convey  little  impression  of  the  peculiar  charm 
of  this  elegant  and  unique  resort,  upon  which  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
—  over  a  million  in  fact  —  have  been  lavished.  The  "  eighteen-mile  drive  "  around 
the  peninsula  is  most  delightful. 

The  Hotel  del  Monte  is  under  the  general  management  of  Mr.  Georg  Schonewald, 
who  has  been  identified  with  its  direction  from  the  start,  and  to  whose  taste  and  skill 
its  immense  popularity  is  largely  due. 
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A  monument  to  Padre  Junipero  Serra,  who  founded  all  the  early  missions  in  Alta 
California,  the  one  at  Monterey  being  the  second  on  the  list  (June  3,  1780),  and  who 
died  there  Aug.  28,  1784,  was  unveiled  in  June,  1891.  It  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Leland 
Stanford. 

Monterey  is  125  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  there  is  an  express  train  service  over 
the  Coast  Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  Railroad.  Santa  Cruz  is 
forty-seven  miles  distant  from  Monterey  by  rail,  a  branch  line  (broad  gauge)  extending 
from  Pajaro.  San  Jose  is  seventy-five  miles  from  Monterey,  on  the  main  or  broad 
gauge  line,  and  thirty-four  miles  from  Santa  Cruz  by  the  narrow  gauge.  Our  tickets 
are  good  by  any  of  the  railway  lines  connecting  these  several  points,  and  any  of 
the  three  separate  routes  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose.  Thus  the  journeys 
may  be  varied  in  any  desirable  way,  and  the  several  points  may  be  visited  in  any 
desired  order.  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  the  magnificent  institution  of  learn- 
ing, built  and  endowed  by  the  late  ex-Governor  Stanford  in  honor  of  his  son,  is  at 
Palo  Alto,  on  the  Monterey  line,  thirty-four  miles  from  San  Francisco.  It  may  be 
reached  from  Menlo  Park  station,  near  which  Governor  Stanford's  famous  stock  farm 
—  the  most  valuable  in  the  world  —  is  situated. 

Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz  is  eighty  miles  from  San  Francisco  by  the  Santa  Cruz  or  narrow-gauge 
division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  railway,  which  runs  from  Alameda  Mole  in 
connection  with  a  ferry  from  the  foot  of  Market  street.  The  line  passes  through  New- 
ark, Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  Los  Gatos,  crossing  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  just 
beyond  the  latter  town.  The  scenery  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ride  is  very  bold 
and  picturesque.     The   road  is  carried  through  canons  and  along  the  face  of  great 
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precipices.  A  few  miles  from  Santa  Cruz  it  passes  through  a  grove  of  "Big  Trees,'* 
which,  both  in  girth  and  height,  fairly  rival  the  giants  of  the  Mariposa  grove,  though 
of  a  slightly  different  species  —  the  sequoia  sempervirens  (the  true  redwood  of  commerce) 
instead  of  the  sequoia  gigantea,  A  broad-gauge  railway  extends  from  Santa  Cruz  to 
Monterey,  or  rather  to  a  connection  at  Pajaro  with  the  direct  Monterey  line,  and  the 
two  places,  together  with  San  Jose,  are  likely  to  be  seen  in  the  course  of  a  round  trip. 
The  situation  of  Santa  Cruz  is  delightful.  The  town,  or  rather  city,  is  a  mass  of  foli- 
age and  flowers,  viewed  from  any  of  the  near  elevations,  with  many  pretty  homes.  The 
main  streets  are  filled  with  shops,  but  the  diverging  streets  quickly  bring  one  to  an 
abundance  of  shubbery  and  gardens.  Behind  the  town  are  the  densely  wooded  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains,  studded  here  and  there  with  enormous  redwoods  ;  in  front,  a  beauti- 
ful beach,  and  beyond,  rocky  bluffs  which  have  been  carved  into  fantastic  forms  by 
the  ocean  waves.  Grottoes,  "natural  bridges,"  deep  caverns,  towers,  and  pillars  of 
rock  are  seen  in  a  ride  of  a  few  miles  along  the  shore.  The  Lorenzo  River  flows  upon 
one  side  of  the  village,  and  em.pties  into  the  ocean  at  one  extremity  of  the  bathing 
beach.  The  Mission  de  la  Santa  Cruz,  the  twelfth  of  the  twenty-one  mission  establish- 
ments founded  by  the  Franciscan  padres  in  California,  dates  back  to  Aug.  28,  1791, 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  present  town.  The  Santa  Cruz  hotels  are  the  Pacific 
Ocean  House,  Sullivan  &  Chase,  proprietors ;  the  Sea  Beach  Hotel,  J,  T.  Sullivan, 
proprietor ;  the  Pope  House,  Mrs.  Anna  Pope,  proprietor ;  and  the  Riverside  House 
and  cottages,  Fred  Barson,  proprietor. 

San  Jose  and  the  Hotel  Vendome. 

One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  enterprising  cities  of  California  is  San  Jose,  which 
is  about  fifty  miles  south  of  San  Francisco  in  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  Valley  of  the 
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North — a  designation  we  use  to  distinguish  it  from  the  valley  already  referred  tO) 
which  is  passed  through  on  the  railway  journey  to  Santa  Barbara.  With  a  population 
of  about  20,000,  San  Jose  is  nevertheless  a  city  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  cherry  culture.  The  elegant  Hotel  Vendome 
occupies  a  square  of  twelve  acres  in  the  prettiest  part  of  the  city.  The  house  is  one 
of  the  neatest  and  best  equipped  in  California  and  has  become  very  popular  with  the 
tourist  public.  It  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  George  P.  Snell.  The  rides  in  and 
about  San  Jose  constitute  one  element  of  enjoyment,  and  a  well-appointed  livery  stable 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  Vendome,  which  will  be  found  a  delightful  place  of  sojourn 
for  either  a  long  or  short  period.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  three  lines  of 
railway  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose  —  one  leading  from  the  station  at  the  corner 
of  Third  and  Townsend  streets,  another  via  Oakland  and  Niles,  and  a  third  (narrow 
gauge)  via  Alameda  and  Newark.  The  latter  road  leads  direct  to  Santa  Cruz,  and 
the  first  mentioned  line  forms  the  direct  route  to  Monterey  and  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 
San  Jose  can  conveniently  be  visited  on  the  way  to  or  from  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mount  Hamilton  and  the  Lick  Observatory. 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  interesting  side  trips  than  can  be  taken  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  the  excursion  by  stage  from  San  Jose  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Hamilton,  the 
site  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  It  can  readily  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  sojourn  at 
the  Hotel  Vendome.  The  stage  road  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  America. 
The  elevation  of  the  observatory  is  4,209  feet,  and  San  Jose  stands  eighty  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  air  line  distance  between  the  two  points  is  only  thirteen  miles, 
but  the  road  is  twenty-six  miles  in  length.     The  gradient  is  in  all  places  kept  less  than 
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six  and  a  half  feet  in  the  hundred  (343  feet  to  the  mile),  this  being  maintained  through 
a  series  of  turns  no  less  than  367  in  number.  The  road  was  built  by  the  county  of 
Santa  Clara  at  a  cost  of  over  $75,000,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  made  between 
the  supervisors  and  James  Lick  a  few  months  before  he  died.  It  is  a  remarkable  piece 
of  engineering,  and  the  ride  is  a  constant  source  of  delight,  not  only  through  the  match, 
less  views  of  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  Vallev  and  beyond,  constantly  being  unfolded, 
but  also  by  reason  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  accomplished. 

The  observatory,  which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Lick,  was  erected  and  fitted  up  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  world,  and  it  con- 
tains, with  other  treasures  of  science,  the  world's  greatest  telescope.  The  remains  of 
the  princely  donor  rest  in  the  foundation  pier  of  this  great  instrument.  The  observa- 
tory is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Edward  S.  Holden,  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  No  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world  is  so  freely  accessible  to 
the  public,  who  may  even  look  through  the  great  telescope  between  the  hours  of  seven 
and  ten  o'clock  Saturday  evenings.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  observatory  under 
proper  restrictions  every  day  in  the  year.  Those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
gain  a  glimpse  of  the  heavens  through  the  great  telescope  can  look  through  the  twelve- 
inch  instrument,  which,  to  most  persons,  is  likely  to  be  quite  as  satisfactory.  The 
stages  leave  the  Hotel  Vendome  in  the  morning  and  return  in  the  afternoon.  Satur- 
day evening  visitors  to  the  observatory  return  to  San  Jose  late  at  night. 

Oakland. 

The  delightful  suburban  city  of  Oakland  lies  on  the  eastern  shore  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  in  Alameda  county,  seven  miles  distant  from  the  city.     An  excellent  ferry  service, 
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with  trains  in  connection  with  the  boats,  affords  communication  with  the  metropolis. 
Alameda  and  Berkeley  are  situated  near  by.  The  winter  climate  of  Oakland  is  mild 
and  delightful,  and  its  perennial  gardens  yield  flowers  in  profusion.  With  excellent 
educational  and  other  institutions,  Oakland  has  been  called  the  *'  Athens  of  the 
Pacific."  The  business  interests  of  the  city  are  somewhat  extensive,  embracing  can- 
neries, flouring  mills,  machine  shops,  planing  mills,  iron  works  and  other  establish- 
ments. In  The  Metropole,  built  in  1893,  Oakland  has  a  handsome  hotel  of  100  rooms, 
elegantly  furnished  and  equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences,  including  elevator, 
steam  heat,  and  fire-places,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  water  in  every  room,  and  suites 
with  private  baths.     The  manager  is  F.  B.  Prussia. 

San  Rafael. 

Fifteen  miles  from  San  Francisco  —  six  miles  northward  across  the  beautiful  bay,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  distance  over  the  popular  San  Francisco  &  North  Pacific  Rail- 
way line  —  lies  the  beautiful  town  of  San  Rafael.  Although  within  less  than  an  hour  of 
the  busy  city,  it  is  as  rural  and  secluded  as  if  a  hundred  miles  away.  At  the  foot  of 
glorious  Mount  Tamalpais,  which  forms  a  picturesque  object  in  every  outlook,  and 
with  a  diversified  surface  of  forest,  valley,  and  glen,  it  presents  may  unique  features. 
It  has  long  been  a  favorite  abiding-place  of  wealthy  San  Francisco  business  men,  who 
have  dotted  its  fair  expanse  with  gardens,  vineyards,  and  beautiful  villas.  It  has  also 
been  regarded  with  favor  for  many  years  as  a  health  resort.  Its  situation  behind  the 
giant  wall  of  the  Coast  range  protects  it  from  the  ocean  fogs  and  high  winds.  The 
Hotel  Rafael,  a  handsome  establishment  of  the  best  class,  is  open  during  the  summer? 
and  may  be  open  also  during  the  winter  of  1894-95.     The  manager  is  J.  A  Clough. 
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Sacramento. 

The  State  capital  of  California  is  a  handsome  city  in  the  interior,  ninety  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  It  is  situated  on  the  Sacramento  River  at  the  mouth  of  the 
American  River,  and  is  handsomely  laid  out  with  avenues,  parks,  and  many  elegant 
homes.  The  capitol  is  a  noble  edifice  that  cost  the  Commonwealth  about  $3,000,000. 
It  fronts  upon  a  park  that  contains  many  rare  trees  and  flowers.  The  E.  B.  Crocker 
Art  Gallery  is  much  the  finest  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Sacramento  county  is  devoted  largely  to  fruit  culture,  and  the  railway  ship- 
ments from  here  are  enormous.  An  exhibition  building  has  been  erected  near  the 
railway  station.     The  State  Exposition  building  is  in  another  part  of  the  city. 

San   Luis   Obispo. 

San  Luis  Obispo  county,  with  an  area  of  3,160  square  miles,  lies  on  the  coast,  half- 
way between  San  Francisco  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State ;  and  its  county 
seat,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  ten  miles  inland  and  most  delightfully  situated 
among  the  high  hills.  The  Franciscan  fathers  established  themselves  here  in  the  last 
century,  founding,  in  1772,  their  fifth  mission  in  Alta  California.  This  was  only  three 
years  after  their  settlement  of  San  Diego.  The  present  town,  a  place  of  about  3,500 
inhabitants,  covers  the  site  of  the  old  gardens  and  olive  orchards  of  the  early  priests. 
A  large  and  handsome  hotel  —  the  Hotel  Ramona  —  has  lately  been  built  in  a  com- 
manding part  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  It  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  establishment,  pro- 
vided with  every  modern  improvement,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  tourists  in  large 
numbers.  The  climate  here  is  celebrated  for  its  evenness  and  healthfulness.  The 
house,  with  a  breadth  of  225  feet,  fronts  the  northwest,  the  pleasantest  outlook. 
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BOOKS  OF  AMERICAN  TRAVEL 


A  Partial    List   of   Guides   for   the   Transcontinental   Tours. 


SHE  books  of  travel  and  adventure  relating  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  passed  through  in  the  various  routes  across  the  continent 
are  legion.  Numerous  guide  books  of  a  local  character  may  be  bought  in  the 
principal  localities  visited,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  comprehensive  books  of  this  class 
covering  the  long  transcontinental  lines.  Crofutt's  is  unquestionably  the  most  com- 
plete. Among  the  recent  local  descriptive  works  furnished  free,  are  pamphlets  relating 
to  Pasadena  and  Santa  Barbara. 

Baedeker'' s  United  States  (1893)  is  a  new  work  by  that  prince  of  guide-book  makers, 
Karl  Baedeker,  of  Leipsic.  It  covers  all  the  tourist  routes  in  America,  including 
those  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  contains,  like  the  European  guides  issued  by  the  same 
house,  and  so  highly  prized  by  foreign  travelers,  numerous  maps  and  plans. 

Applet  oil's  General  Guide  to  the  United  States  describes  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
routes  thither  with  care  and  in  detail,  is  well  supplied  with  maps  and  illustrations, 
and  has  an  annual  revision.  The  part  relating  to  the  Southern  and  Western  States 
may  be  obtained  separately,  if  desired,  though  the  complete  work,  in  flexible  morocco, 
is  not  cumbersome. 

A    Truthful  Womaii  iit  Southern  California^  by  Kate  Sanborn  (D.  Appleton  &  C(\, 
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1894))  abounds  in  information  for  tourists  and  settlers,  written  in  a  breezy  style 
and  mingled  with  sentiment,  humor  and  satire.  There  are  chapters  on  San 
Diego,  Pasadena,  Riverside,  Los  Angeles,  etc.,  and  one  about  "Camping  on  Mount 
Wilson." 

Yo^emite :  Where  to  Go,  and  What  to  Do,  by  Lewis  Stornaway,  can  be  found  at  the 
California  book  stores. 

The  Mediterranean  Shores  of  A7nerica,  by  P.  C.  Remondino,  M.  D.,  is  a  recently 
published  book.  It  is  of  value  to  every  one  who  desires  to  know  something  of  the 
climatic,  physical,  and  meteorological  conditions  of  Southern  California.  The  work 
may  be  obtained  by  mail  of  the  publishers  —  the  F.  A.  Davis  Co.,  Philadelphia  and 
London.     Price  in  extra  cloth,  $1.25  ;  in  paper  (unabridged),  75  cents. 

The  Round  Trip  fro7n  the  Hub  to  the  Golden  Gate,  by  Susie  C.  Clark,  is  an  enter- 
tertaining  account  of  a  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  back  again  by  a  member  of  one 
of  our  excursion  parties.     Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

Among  the  many  books  relating  to  the  journey  across  the  continent  or  California 
are  The  Crest  of  the  Continent,  by  Ernest  Ingersoll ;  Over  the  Range  to  the  Golden 
Gate,  by  Stanley  Wood  ;  Crofutt's  Guide ;  Southern  California,  by  Theodore  S.  Van 
Dyke;  (9z^r //f<^/jj/,  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner  (published  by  Harper  Brothers);  Cali- 
fornia  of  the  South,  by  Walter  Lindley,  M.  D.,  and  J.  P.  Widney,  M.  D.  (published  by 
D  Appleton  &  Co.) ;  The  Climate  of  Southern  California,  by  W.  A.  Edwards,  M.  D.; 
Calif  or  7tia  Fruits,  by  E.  J.  Wickson;  Orange  Culttire^hy  A.  C.  Fish:  In  the  Heart  of 
the  Sierras,  by  J.  M.  Hutchings;  Santa  Barbara  and  Around  There,h^  Edwards  Rob- 
erts; Southern  California  for  Hoineseeker,  Tourist  and  Invalid,  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Information,  Los  Angeles ;  Ramona,  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  ;  A  Pacific  Coast 
Scejtic  Tour,  by  Henry  T.   Finck  ;    The  Handbook  of  the  Lick   Observatory,  by  Prof. 
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Edward  S.  Holden,  and  several  works,  chiefly  descriptive  of  early  adventures  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  by  William  H.  Thomes. 

Under  the  title  of  Beyond  the  Rockies^  a  Spring  Journey  in  California  (1894),  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Stoddard,  D.D.,  the  well-known  editor  of  the  New  York  Observer,  has 
written  an  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  account  of  the  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  the  principal  places  of  interest  in  California,  and  the 
homeward  journey  through  Colorado,  as  a  member  of  one  of  our  parties.  The  book 
has  numerous  full-page  illustrg.tions.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons  are  the  publishers. 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  by  William  Corner,  published  by  Bainbridge  &  Corner,  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  an  interesting  historical  account  of  that  city. 

Persons  desirous  of  gaining  information  relative  to  the  ancient  ruins  in  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  etc.,  will  find  maps  and  interesting  papers  by  W.  H.  Jackson 
and  W.  H.  Holmes  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  (Professor  Hayden's)  of  the  United 
States  Geological  aitd  Geographical  Survey  —  the  volume  for  1876.  The  Seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  United,  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  (for  1873)  ^^*^  ^^^ 
Smithso7iian  InstitiUion  Reports  for  18^4  and  i86g  also  contain  articles  on  the  same 
subject. 

Wild  Flowers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Wild  Flowers  of  the  Rocky  Mountai^is^  by 
Emma  Homan  Thayer,  are  two  superbly  illustrated  books;  Cassell  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Lake  Bonneville,  by  Grove  Karl  Gilbert,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge  regarding  the  early  condition  of  things 
in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin.  It  f#rms  Monograph  i  in  connection  with  the  present 
series  of  Geological  Reports  (Maj.  J.  W.  Powell's). 

The  Fifth  Annual  United  States  Geological   Report  (for   187 1)    contains    Dr.  F.  V. 
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Hayden's  original  account  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  region  ;  and  the  subsequent  vol 
umes  also  contain  much  relating  thereto,  the  fullest  and  most  exhaustive  account  yet 
prepared  appearing  in  the  Twelfth  Report  (for  1878). 

The  Practical  Guide  to  Yellowstone  National  Park^  by  A.  B.  Guptill  (illustrated  and 
published  by  F.  Jay  Ilaynes,  St.  Paul,  Minn.),  will  also  be  found  very  useful.  The 
Grand  Tour  Guide  to  the  Yellowstone  iV^^/^/^^z/ /'-^r/^  (published  by  W.  C.  Riley,  St. 
Paul)  is  another  work  of  the  same  character.  The  Great  Northwest  and  The  Northern 
Pacific  Tour  are  also  published  by  W.  C.  Riley. 

Appleton^s  Guide  Book  to  Alaska  and  the  Northwest  Coast  (1893),  ^Y  Eliza  Ruhamah 
Scidmore,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Alaska  tourist.  It  is  comprehensive  and 
reliable,  presenting  the  facts  travelers  desire  to  know  in  a  connected  form,  and  in  a 
plain  and  direct  manner.'    It  is  the  only  complete  guide  to  Alaska  yet  published. 

Among  the  books  on  Alaska  that  can  be  read  with  profit  are  The  New  Eldorado^  a 
Summer  Journey  to  Alaska,  by  Maturin  M.  Ballou  ;  Alaska,  Its  Southern  Coast  and  the 
Sitkan  Archipelago,  by  E.  Ruhamah  Scidmore;  A  Woma7t's  Trip  to  Alaska,  by  Septima 
M.  Collis;  and  The  Wonders  of  Alaska,  by  Alexander  Badlam. 

Among  the  serial  publications  of  special  interest  to  transcontinental  and  Pacific 
coast  travelers  are  The  Northwest,  published  at  St.  Paul  by  E.  V.  Smalley  ($2.00  per 
year) ;  The  California  Ilhcstrated  Magazine  ($3.00  per  year) ;  and  The  Traveller-,  an 
illustrated  monthly  journal  published  by  Johnstone  &  Bryan,  San  Francisco. 

The  Tourists^  Guide  Through  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  H.  M.  Whitney;  The  Trip 
to  Hawaii  published  by  the  passenger  department  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco ;  and  The  Hawaiian  Annual,  are  all  useful  to  intending  tourists. 
The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific,  published  at  Honolulu  monthly,  at  $1.50  per  year,  is 
devoted  to  Hawaiian  interests. 


Railway  Publications. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  issued  a  number  of  excellent  books  descriptive 
of  California  and  the  journey  thither  by  its  several  routes.  Among  these  publications 
are  the  following:  The  Southern  Highway ;  Shasta — the  Keystone  of  California 
Scenery  (by  E.  McD.  Johnstone)  ;  Califoritia  Rfisorts  ;  That  Wonderful  Country  (for 
the  farmer  and  fruit  grower)  ;  West  by  Souths  Half  South  (by  Mr.  Johnstone);  and  a 
Climatic  Map  of  California. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  line  has  issued  several  excellent  descriptive 
books  and  folders,  which  have  been  prepared  with  much  care  by  C.  A.  Higgins,  Major 
Ben  C.  Truman,  and  other  well-known  writers.  These  relate  to  Southern  California 
New  Mexico,  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the  Colorado,  etc. 

The  publications  of  the  Northern  Paciftc  Railroad  Company,  comprising  both 
descriptive  books  and  maps,  are  almost  indispensable  to  the  tourist  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  Alaska  and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  as  well  as  to  the  traveler  who 
simply  follows  that  great  railway  line.  They  contain  much  useful  information,  and 
always  in  the  most  attractive  form. 

A  History  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  has  been  written  by  E.  V.  Smalley. 

Photographs. 
Jackson's  photographic  views  of  scenery  in   Colorado,  New  Mexico,  etc.,  may  be 
ordered   of    the    W.   H.   Jackson  Photograph  and    Publishing    Company,  433  West 
Colfax  Avenue,  Denver,  Col.     Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application. 

In  SanFrancisco  choice  photographs  may  be  obtained  of  I.  W.  Taber  &  Co.,  No. 
121  Post  street.  Fine  photographic  views  (large  or  small  sizes)  of  California  scenery 
may  be  had  of  Taber  &  Co. 
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W.  H.  Partridge,  No.  2832  Washington  street,  Boston,  has  a  large  assortment  of 
Alaska  views.  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application.  These  views  may  be  purchased 
at  Sitka,  and  also  views  taken  by  Edward  de  Groff,  a  local  photographer. 

F.  J.  Haynes,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  made  a  specialty  of  photographing  the  geysers 
and  other  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  His  views  are  sold  at  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  also  at  No.  392  Jackson  street,  St.  Paul,  where  tourists 
will  be  welcomed  at  all  times.     Catalogues  will  be  sent  from  St.  Paul  on  application. 

Mayo  &  Weed,  332  Sixty-third  street  (Englewood),  Chicago,  have  probably  the  best 
collection  of  photographs  of  Mexican  life  and  scenery  ever  taken,  and  also  many 
California  and  Alaska  views. 
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TWO  GRAND  TOURS  OF  SEVENTY-FIVE  DAYS 


THROUGH    THE 


Southern   States,   Mexico,   and   California, 

With  Visits  to  the   Principal  Cities  of  the  South  ;   an   Extended   Round  of  Travel 

through   Mexico,  with  Sojourns  at  its  Chief  Cities  and  Places  of  Historic 

and   Picturesque   Interest;   and   a    subsequent  Trip   through    the 

Most    Delightful     Regions    of    the     Pacific    Coast^   and 

homeward  through   Utah,  Colorado,  etc. 


The  Parties  to  Leave  New  York  January  30  and  February  19,  1895. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  two  excursions  through  the  Southern  States, 
Mexico  and  California,  in  the  early  months  of  1895.  One  party  will  go  to  New 
Orleans  via  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville,  Birmingham,  and  Mobile,  and  one  via 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Bristol,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  Birmingham  and  Meridian. 
Each  party  is  to  spend  three  days  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  second  one  will  be  there 
during  the  brilliant  Mardi  Gras  festivities  (Tuesday,  February  26).  These  affairs 
have  been  remarkably  attractive  for  several  years  past,  and  the  parades  of  the  different 
organizations  planned  for  1895  are  expected  to  surpass  all  previous  efforts. 

Visits  are  to  be  made  to  three  interesting  Texas  cities —  Houston,  Galveston,  and 
San  Antonio. 
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The  round  of  travel  through  Mexico  includes  visits  to  Zacatecas,  Aguascalientes, 
Silao,  Guanajuato,  Queretaro,  the  City  of  Mexico,  Orizaba,  Cordoba,  the  Falls  of 
Atoyac,  Puebla,  the  Pyramids  of  Cholula,  Tlaxcala,  the  beautiful  city  of  Guadalajara, 
Chihuahua,  and  the  City  of  Juarez  (formerly  Paso  del  Norte).  The  new  Tampico 
Division  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  is  also  to  be  included  for  the  first  time  in 
our  tours.  The  trip  over  this  line  embraces  a  visit  to  the  interesting  city  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  the  descent  from  the  table-land  of  the  interior,  through  some  of  the 
grandest  railway  scenery  on  the  continent,  to  the  tropical  country  which  borders  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Nearly  a  week  is  to  be  passed  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  tourists 
sojourning  at  the  Hotel  Iturbide,  and  there  will  be  ample  time  to  visit  the  churches, 
markets,  public  buildings,  museums,  bazaars,  etc.,  of  this  strange  capital,  as  well  as 
to  make  delightful  little  excursions  into  the  suburbs. 

In  the  course  of  the  California  part  of  the  trip  there  will  be  sojourns  at  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles,  Santa  Monica,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Jose,  and 
San  Francisco,  and  visits  to  Pasadena,  the  Lick  Observatory  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Hamilton,  etc. 

The  stay  in  California  can  be  prolonged  at  will.  The  tickets  for  railway  passage  as 
well  as  for  hotel  accommodations  and  other  incidentals,  after  the  arrival  in  that  State, 
are  good  until  July,  and  need  not  be  used  on  the  dates  designated  in  the  itinerary  in 
case  the*  passenger  desires  to  prolong  his  visit  at  any  point,  or  journey  elsewhere. 
Persons  may  remain  in  Southern  California,  Central  California,  or  at  any  place  on  the 
homeward  route  at  their  own  pleasure,  their  place  and  time  of  sojourn  being  wholly 
matters  of  their  own  selection.  Those  who  intend  to  stop  over  can  also  have  a 
choice  of  returning  routes  when  buying  their  tickets,  and  the  tickets  will  be  good 
either  with  our  scheduled  parties  coming  east  on  certain  fixed  dates,  or  on  any  regular 
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train  any  day.  Members  of  our  tourist  parties  who  remain  in  California  enjoy  the 
special  and  very  great  advantage  of  a  reduction  of  fifty  cents  per  day  for  each  person 
from  regular  rates  at  the  principal  hotels. 

On  leaving  San  Francisco  the  parties  will  journey  eastward  via  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company's  Ogden  line,  and  thence  over  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway  and  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  through  the  most  picturesque  canons,  gorges,  and 
passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Visits  will  be  paid  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Glenwood 
Springs,  the  Royal  Gorge,  Manitou  and  Denver.  The  stay  at  Glenwood  Springs  will 
be  at  the  magnificent  new  hotel,  The  Colorado.  The  dates  of  arrival  at  New  York 
returning,  are  Saturday,  April  13,  and  Saturday,  May  4. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tour  will  be  very  comi^rehensive  both  in  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. In  Mexico  the  round  of  travel  includes  visits  to  a  score  of  interesting  places 
that  the  individual  tourist  seldom  sees.  Interpreters  accompany  each  party.  The 
train,  including  a  dining  car,  is  literally  a  "hotel  on  wheels,"  and  the  visitors  can  stop 
at  many  points  that  might  otherwise  be  lost  to  inspection.  A  special  train  service, 
with  most  of  the  travel  by  daylight,  is  another  feature.  By  common  consent  of  expe- 
rienced travelers  our  annual  tours  afford  the  only  opportunities  for  visiting  Mexico 
with  ease  and  comfort. 

Early  registration  for  these  excursions  is  advisable,  as  only  a  limited  number  of 
passengers  will  be  taken. 

\  Copies  of  the  full  descriptive  circular,  together  with  all  needed  information,  can  be 

obtained  of 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB,  31  East  Fourteenth  Street,  Lincoln  Building,  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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TWO  GRAND  TOURS  OF  FORTY  DAYS 

THROUGH    THE 

SOUTHERN     STATES     AND     MEXICO, 

(OMITTING    CALIFORNIA.) 
Leaving"  New  York  January  30  and  February  19,  1895. 


In  addition  to  the  two  excursions  through  Mexico  and  California  referred  to  on  the 
preceding  pages  there  will  be  two  trips  over  the  same  routes  through  the  Southern 
States  and  Mexico,  but  omitting  California,  the  parties  traveling  together  until  reaching 
El  Paso,  on  the  return  from  Mexico.  The  second  tour  will  include  a  sojourn  in  New 
Orleans  at  the  time  of  the  Mardi  Gras  celebration.  From  El  Paso  the  parties  are 
to  journey  eastward  by  way  of  Albuquerque,  La  Junta,  Kansas  City,  Englewood 
(Chicago)  and  Niagara  Falls. 

The  round  of  travel  through  Mexico  will  be  complete,  and  every  facility  will  be 
afforded  for  comfortable  and  luxurious  transit.  Experienced  conductors  will 
accompany  the  parties  and  the  passengers  will  have  in  addition  the  services  of 
interpreters  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country,  its  manners  and 
customs,  and  the  many  strange  things  to  be  seen.  The  journeys  will  be  made  in 
special  trains  of  vestibuled  Pullman  palace  cars.  These  trains  include  not  only  sleeping 
cars  of  the  latest  and  most  luxurious  style,  but  a  dining  car  and  a  car  containing  a 
barber's  shop,  bath-room,  reading  room,  smoking  room,  etc. 

Early  registration  for  these  tours  is  important,  as  the  number  of  passengers  is  limited. 

The  full  descriptive  circular,  tickets  and  all  needed  information,  can  be  obtained  of 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB,  31  East  Fourteenth  Street,  Lincoln  Building,  Union  Square,  New  YorL 
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A    MAGNIFICENT    SPRING   TOUR 

—   TO   — 

CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST, 

A      VOYAQE      TO      ALASKA 

And  a  Week  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 


Our  tours  across  the  continent  in  the  spring  of  1895  ^^^^  ^^  i^  former  years,  include 
a  comprehensive  trip  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  the  Santa  Fe  route,  thence 
through  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  Alaska,  and  homeward  over  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  via  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  Alaska  voyage 
will  be  made  to  include  all  the  wonderfully  interesting  points  usually  visited  by 
tourists.  It  will  take  place  in  June,  when  the  nights  in  the  high  northern  latitudes  are 
very  brief,  leaving  long  days  of  light,  in  which  the  magnificent  scenery  lining  those 
vast  stretches  of  inland  waters  can  be  seen  to  especial  advantage. 

The  voyage  will  be  made  on  board  the  splendid  steamer  "Queen,"  belonging  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  one  of  the  finest  passenger  vessels  afloat. 

Leaving  the  East  Monday,  April  22,  the  party  will  go  west  by  way  of  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City,  visit  various  places  of  interest  in  Colorado,  and  then  proceed  via 
Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Southern  California  with  its 
many  beautiful  resorts,  will  first  claim  attention,  and  the  party  will  make  sojourns 
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successively  at  Coronado  Beach,  Santa  Monica,  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles. 
Pasadena  will  also  be  seen.  While  the  party  is  at  Los  Angeles,  persons  wishing  to 
go  to  the  Yosemite  can  do  so,  ample  time  being  provided  for  this  and  other  side 
trips.  There  will  be  a  sojourn  at  San  Francisco  (in  the  celebrated  Palace  Hotel), 
and  aside  trip  therefrom  to  the  famous  Hotel  del  Monte,  at  Monterey.  Santa  Cruz, 
San  Jose,  and  the  summit  of  Mount  Hamilton  will  also  be  included. 

Going  northward  from  San  Francisco,  the  party  will  journey  through  the  picturesque 
Sacramento  Valley,  and  thence  through  the  Mount  Shasta  region.  In  Portland  the 
party  will  make  its  headquarters  at  the  magnificent  hotel,  The  Portland.  One  day  will 
be  devoted  to  a  steamer  excursion  on  the  picturesque  Columbia  River. 

Then  will  follow  the  voyage  to  Alaska,  the  passengers  embarking  at  Tacoma  or 
Seattle.  Victoria,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia  will  be  included  .in  the  course  of 
the  steamer  voyage.  Returning  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  an  entire  week 
will  be  passed  in  inspecting  the  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The 
subsequent  points  touched  are  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Chicago  and  Niagara  Falls. 
The  party  will  be  due  in  New  York,  Friday,  July  5. 

A  descriptive  circular  will  be  published  early  and  sent  on  application. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB,  31  East  Fourteenth  Street,  Lincoln  Building,  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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TWELFTH    ANNUAL  SPRING    TOUR 

THROUGH 

Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California, 

AND     THE 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST,  WITH  A  WEEK  IN  THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


On  the  same  day  (Monday,  April  22)  that  the  party  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
pages  is  to  leave  New  York  our  12th  annual  excursion,  over  the  same  route  to 
and  through  California,  and  thence  through  Northern  California,  Oregon,  the  Puget 
Sound  country  (omitting  Alaska),  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  etc., 
will  start  from  the  East.  The  party  will,  in  fact,  follow  the  same  itinerary  up  to  and 
including  the  sojourn  in  San  Francisco  ;  and  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  and  San  Jose  are 
all  to  be  visited.  There  will  be  ample  time  for  a  side  trip  to  the  Yosemite  Vallev,  and 
the  season  will  be  the  most  favorable.  The  privilege  of  stopping  over  in  California, 
Oregon  or  Washington,  or  at  any  point  on  the  return  trip  between  the  Pacific  coast 
and  Chicago,  is  also  allowed.  The  party  will  leave  San  Francisco  Monday,  June  3, 
and  successively  visit  the  Mount  Shasta  region,  the  Columbia  River,  Portland,  Tacoma, 
Victoria,  and  Seattle.  Arriving  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  a  week  will  be 
passed  there,  and  the  eastward  journey  is  to  be  broken  by  visits  to  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  Chicago,  and  Niagara  Falls. 

A  descriptive  circular  will  be  published  early  and  sent  on  application. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB,  31  East  Fourteenth  Street,  Lincoln  Building,  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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FIFTEENTH   ANNUAL   SPRING  TOUR 


THROUGH 


Colorado,  Sew  Mexico,  kmm,  Cauforiia, 

XJX^tH,     ETC. 

In  addition  to  the  two  excursions  already  outlined,  there  will  be  the  customary 
spring  tour  through  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California,  with  a  homeward 
journey  over  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  route  via  Salt  Lake  City,  Glenwood  Springs, 
the  Royal  Gorge,  Manitou  and  Denver.  This  party  will  leave  New  York  Monday, 
April  22.  The  passengers  will  not  be  hurried  over  any  section  of  the  route  where  it 
is  desirable  to  stop,  and  the  sojourns  at  different  points  in  New  Mexico,  California, 
Utah,  and  Colorado,  with  the  various  side  trips,  are  sufficient  to  encompass  a  great 
amount  of  sight-seeing.  As  in  the  other  excursions,  a  special  time  schedule  will  be 
observed,  so  that  the  interesting  parts  of  the  route  will  be  passed  through  by  daylight. 
The  return  trip  is  over  the  picturesque  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  frequent  stops  by  the  way  for  leisurely  sight-seeing.  The 
tour  through  California  will  be  very  thorough,  and,  as  in  connection  with  the  other  excur- 
sions, there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  make  a  side  trip  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Big 
Trees.     Liberal  stop-over  privileges  are  allowed. 

A  descriptive  circular  will  be  published  early  and  sent  on  application. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB,  31  East  Fourteenth  Street,  Lincoln  Building,  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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GMNB  TOUES  TO  MM 


The  Outward  Route  from  Ocean  to  Ocean  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and   the    Return    over    the    Northern  Pacific    Railroad, 
with  a  Week  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 


Two  attractive  tours  in  the  summer  of  1895  will  have  the  North  Pacific  Coast  and 
Alaska  for  the  chief  objective  points.  Incidentally  there  will  be  a  journey  through 
the  Canadian  Dominion,  over  the  entire  length  of  the  picturesque  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and,  after  the  matchless  voyage  to  Alaska  and  back,  a  return  trip  over  the 
no  less  interesting  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  route,  with  a  divergence  of  a  week 
through  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  voyage  to  Alaska  will  cover  about 
twelve  days,  and  all  the  famous  scenic  points  in  Southern  Alaska,  which  have  made 
the  Alaska  trip  so  famous,  will  be  visited,  including  Fort  Wrangel,  Juneau,  Douglas 
Island,  Sitka,  Lynn  Canal,  and  the  great  Muir  Glacier,  on  Glacier  Bay.  There  will 
be  time  for  landing  and  sight-seeing  at  all  the  chief  points  of  interest.  The  journey 
over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  be  broken  by  sojourns  at  Montreal,  Banff  Hot 
Springs,  and  Glacier  House,  and  there  will  also  be  halts  at  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver. 
Victoria,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Portland,  are  to  be  visited,  and  the  round  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  will  be  very  complete.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  and 
Niagara  Falls  will  be  seen  on  the  homeward  trip. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB,  31  East  Fourteenth  Street,  Lincoln  Building,  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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A  WINTER  HOME  IN  TEE  EOCKIES. 


TOURS     TO 

GLENWOOD  SPRINGS  AND   ITS  FAMOUS   HOTEL,  THE   COLORADO. 


For  the  accommodation  of  persons  who  wish  to  visit  Colorado  without  making  the 
further  journey  to  Cilifornia,  we  have  arranged  for  a  series  of  tours  during  the  season 
of  1894-95,  whose  objective  point  is  Glenwood  Springs.  The  members  of  these  excur- 
sions will  make  the  trip  from  the  East  to  Colorado  in  organized  parties,  in  the  same 
way  that  our  California  tourists  travel.  They  will  have  in  like  manner  complete 
freedom  of  movement  after  their  arrival  at  Glenwood  Springs.  The  stay  there  maybe 
longer  or  shorter,  as  the  visitors  elect,  and  the  return  eastward  may  be  made  either  with 
our  scheduled  parties  by  ''  Route  D  "  (pages  39-42  and  85-97)  or  independently  on  any 
train  any  day.  The  parties  are  to  leave  New  York  October  18,  November  15, 
December  13,  January  17,  February  7,  and  March  7,  in  company  with  our  California 
excursions  by  the  Santa  Fe  route,  as  already  described  (pages  31-33  and  48-56)  and 
will  arrive  at  Glenwood  Springs  four  days  later. 

After  a  brief  halt  in  Chicago,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  its 
western  extension,  the  Colorado  Midland  Division,  will  be  taken  directly  through  to 
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Glenwood  Springs.  The  Colorado  Midland  line  traverses  a  wonderfully  picturesque 
part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  Colorado.  Starting  from  Colorado  Springs, 
the  road  first  climbs  Ute  Pass,  affording  many  magnificent  views  of  Pike's  Peak. 
Then,  after  passing  through  Granite  Caiion,  it  traverses  South  Park,  and  descends 
into  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  at  Buena  Vista.  Leadville,  the  great  "  Carbonate 
Camp,"  lies  a  little  farther  on.  A  few  miles  west  of  Leadville  the  Continental 
Divide  is  crossed  through  the  Busk  tunnel,  10,948  feet  above  the  sea.  The  engineer- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  summit  is  most  remarkable,  the  height  being  gained  by  a 
series  of  "horseshoes."  At  Aspen  Junction  the  line  reaches  more  open  country,  and 
the  Roaring  Fork  of  the  Grand  River  is  followed  thence  to  Glenwood  Springs. 

The  altitude  of  Glenwood  Springs  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Denver  (5,200 
feet),  and  its  situation  is  similar.  It  lies  near  the  western,  as  Denver  lies  near  the 
eastern,  base  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  town  is  about  midway 
between  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City,  by  either  the  Colorado  Midland  or  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  route. 

The  price  of  tickets  for  these  excursions  is  ^168.00.  This  sum  covers  all  needed 
expenses  of  the  entire  round  trip  from  New  York  back  to  New  York.  It  does 
not  include  any  board  at  The  Colorado.  Prices  of  board  at  this  hotel  can  be  obtained 
upon  application.  For  a  description  of  Glenwood  Springs  and  The  Colorado  see 
pages  90-92. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB,  31  East  Fourteenth  Street,  Lincoln  Building,  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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IN  DKPEN  DE^NX 


Railway  and  Steamship  Tickets 

TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


In  addition  to  our  extensive  business  in  the  management  of  Personally  Conducted 
Parties  to  California,  Mexico,  Alaska,  etc.,  we  can  furnish  Railroad  and  Steamship 
Tickets,  including  transportation  only,  to  all  parts  of  the  West,  Northwest,  and  South- 
west, Alaska,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands ;  and  also  to  Europe  by  the  principal  Trans- 
atlantic Lines. 

We  are  the  authenticated  ticket  agents  of  all  the  principal  railway  and  steamship 
lines,  and  all  tickets  are  sold  at  the  regular  authorized  rates  of  the  various  companies. 
The  requirements  of  independent  travelers  are  thus  fully  met. 

Both  Round  Trip  and  One  Way  Tickets  are  sold,  Parlor-car  seats,  and  Sleeping-car 
Berths  secured.  Baggage  checked,  and  arrangements  for  carrying  money  facilitated. 
All  desired  information  about  travel  in  any  direction  promptly  furnished  on  appli. 
cation. 


CALL     OR    ADDRESS 
Rfl^YlVIOlSD     &'     AVHIXCOIVIB, 

31  East  Fourteenth  Street,  Lincoln  Building',  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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PRIVATE     CARS 

FOR 

Family    and    Special    Parties. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish,  at  short  notice,  private  cars,  embodying  every  possible 
comfort  and  luxury,  for  tours  to  any  part  of  the  United  vStates,  Canada  or  Mexico. 

These  cars  are  of  different  patterns,  affording  opportunity  for  selection.  They  are 
strong,  thoroughly  well  built,  with  six-wheeled  trucks,  and  in  most  cases  have  observa- 
tion ends.  Each  car  is  provided  with  its  own  kitchen,  and  carries  experienced  cooks 
and  waiters,  and  the  menu  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  that  of  the  best  hotels.  The 
sleeping  accommodations  include  private  apartments,  with  wide  beds  and  independent 
toilet  arrangements,  besides  cabinet  or  folding  beds  and  sections  of  the  ordinary 
pattern. 

We  can  operate  these  cars  from  place  to  place  as  individual  wishes  may  dictate, 
sending  one  of  our  experienced  employees  to  attend  to  all  the  details,  taking  charge  of 
tickets,  baggage,  etc.,  and  securing  in  advance  hotel,  transfer,  and  all  other  necessary 
accommodations.  Choice  routes  for  a  pleasure  trip  will  be  laid  out  by  daily  itineraries 
for  selection. 

Rates  will  be  made  including  service,  and  with  or  without  commissary  supplies,  as 
desired.  Complete  and  reliable  information  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  personally 
or  by  mail. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITGOMB,  31  East  Fourteenth  Street,  Lincoln  Building,  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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List  of  Raymond  &  Whitcomb's  Offices. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  31  East  Fourteenth  Street,  Lincoln  Building,  Union  Square. 

liostoii    <>fli<-«'  :     ?.  /•>  \V.isliin<;t()n   Street,  opposite  School   Street,   Kaynioiid  iS:   Wliitcomb. 
IMiiladelpliiii  Otiu'o  :     20  South  Tenth  Street,  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Hldg.,  Raymond  &  Whitconib. 
(liica^o  Ollice:     103  South  Clark  Street,  corner  Washinj;ton  Street,  K.  H.  Huj;lies,  Agent. 


Agents    on    the    Pacific    Coast. 

For  Southern  California:  Charles  C.  Harding,  Agent,  138  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
previous  to  December  22;   The   Raymond,   East  Pasadena,  Cal.,  December  22  to  April   15. 

San  Diejjo  OHice  :    Hotel  del  Coronado,   Kdward  T.  Ryder,  Agent,  during  the  winter. 

l^os  An^fles  Ottice:     13S  South  Spring  Street,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  F.  W.  Thompson,  Agent. 

San  Francisco  Onicen:  Room  SS  Crocker  Huilding,  oi>posite  Palace  Hotel,  Carroll  Hutchins, 
Agent  (during  Winter  and  Spring);  and  also  613  ^Llrket  Street  (under  Grand  Hotel),  Samuel  Miller, 
Agent. 

Portland  (Or.)  Ollice:     121   First  Street,  corner  Washington  Street,  A.  D.  Charlton,  Agent. 
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aCBNTS     IN     BUROPE. 

We  have  completed  arrangements  whereby  persons  in  Europe  can  join  any 
of  our  American  tourist  parties,  and  be  supplied  with  tickets  inclusive  of  all  incidental 
expenses  from  their  point  of  departure.  Our  representatives  abroad  are  the  Com 
pagnie  Internationale  de  Voyages,  25  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris,  and  the  agents  of  the 
Compagnie  Internationale  des  Wagons  Lits  et  des  Grands  Express  Europeens  under 
whose  direction  sleeping  cars  and  dining  and  restaurant  cars  are  run  over  all  the 
important  railway  lines  throughout  Europe.  All  required  information  may  be  obtained 
at  any  of  the  agencies  of  the  C(jmpany,  where  tickets  and  sleeping-car  berths  for  the 
European  journey,  stcamshij)  accommodations,  etc.,  may  also  be  secured. 

Persons  residing  in  America,  and  having  friends  abroad  who  are  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested in  these  excursions,  are  retpiestcd  to  send  addresses  to  us,  in  order  that  descrip- 
tive circulars  and  other  informaticjn  may  be  f(3r\varded. 

List  of  Foreign  Agencies. 

Paris. —CoMPAc-.NiE    Intkknationalk    de    Vovaof.s,    25    Rue    de    la    Paix; 

ALSO,   THE   OKKICES   OK   THE    CoMI'.\(;NIE    INTERNATIONALE   DES    W^AGONS   LiTS 
ET    DES    (iRANDS    EXPRESS    EUROl'^ENS,  3   PlaCE    DE   L'OpERA  '    TiCKET   OFFICE 

OF  Hotel  Terminus;   Ticket  Offu  e   at   the   Gare  du  Nord;   and  the 

P>UREAU  OF  THE  ChIEF  INSPECTOR  OF  THE  SERVICE,  46  RUE  DES  J\I ATHURINS. 

London.— 14   Cockspur    Street,  S.  W.,  Henry   M.  Snow,  London  Manager 
Inikrnational  Sleeping-Car  and  European  Express  Trains  Company. 
Brussels. —  Hotel  de  P.elle-Vue,  and  C5  and  67  Rie  de  l'Ecuyer. 
VitMiiia. —  15  Karnthner  Ring. 
Berlin. —  69  Unter  den  Linden. 
Home. —  31  AND  32  Via  Condotti. 
Madrid. —  E(^)uitahle  Puildin(;,  iS  Calle  de  Alcala. 
St.  Petersburg". —  7  Grand  Morskaia. 

Also  all  other  agents  of  the  Compagnie  Internationale  des  Wagons  Lits  throughout 
Europe. 
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XHB    COI^ORTtDO. 


W.    RAYMOND,    Proprietor. 


A.    W.    BAILEY,    Manager. 


GLENWOOD    SPRINGS,     COLO. 


HOTEL    DEL  CORONADO,    CORONADO   BEACH  (near   San    Uiego;,   CALIFUKNIA. 


